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THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


years opinion party-men 
may entertain of the political 
honesty of Sir Robert Peel and his 
late cabinet, it seems impossible to 
doubt, looking back upon the events 
of the last quarter of a century, that 
the great experiment on which the 
country has entered could have been 
postponed much longer. 
Throughout the whole of that 
important period the tide of our 
legislation ran with a strong and 
steady current in one direction. 
First we disturbed the settlement 
of 1688, by passing a law to esta- 
blish a principle, his endeavour 
tea force which upon a reluctant 
mation cost the representative of a 
Jong line of native princes the throne 
of these realms. Next we took in 
hand to reform the Commons’ House 
of Parliament, and effected in doing 
so one of the most complete revolu- 
tions that ever occurred in the in- 
fluences ofa great country. By and 
bye we unsettled the foundation of 
that law which the great statesmen 
of Elizabeth's day had enacted, with 
a view to keep the land free from the 
plague of mendicancy ; and instead of 
“setting on work every able-bodied 
pauper,’ condemned him to pass his 
days in idleness in the workhouse. 
In due time the Church, both in 
Ireland and in England, was cast into 
the crucible, from which she came 
forth not slightly attenuated in 
her privileges and dignities, and in 
her property reduced to the rank 
of a mere dependant on the will 
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of the State. Nor was the moral 
and intellectual training of the 
people left, as had heretofore been 
the case, to the exertions of the 
clergy, acting as the trustees of 
individual benevolence. The Go- 
vernment stepped in with its Com- 
mittee of Privy Council, and its 
Boards of Management, rendered as 
liberal in their constitution as pos- 
sible, and undertook to do the work 
which it was alleged that the Church 
had either not done at all or done 
very imperfectly. Meanwhile our 
relations with foreign powers assumed 
an entirely novel character. Eng- 
land, which used to be the guarantee 
of order in Europe, became all at 
once the abettor of change, provided 
only there were involved in it a cur- 
tailment of the authority of govern- 
ments, and the extension of the 
rights, real or imaginary, of subjects. 
And all this, be it observed, not be- 
cause the English people required 
these changes—for the bulk of the 
people, if fairly polled, would have 
been found indifferent to most of 
them and hostile to some—but be- 
cause agitators and demagogues suc- 
ceeded in over-riding the law, and 
Government, finding itself unable to 
put them down, lost heart of grace, 
and came to the conclusion that po- 
licy required its submission to them. 
Moreover, successful agitators will 
be found to have begun almost in- 
variably in this country—as, indeed, 
they begin in all countries—with the 
great provincial towns. In Ireland, 
L 
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no doubt, the peculiar eloquence 
of Daniel O'Connell drew after him 
potato-diggers from Connaught in 
as large numbers and with the 
same enthusiasm as animated the 
coal - porters of Burgh Quay. But 
in England and in Scotland the ad- 
vocates of change have found their 
first and readiest listeners in Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Preston, Glas- 
gow, and Liverpool ; delegates from 
which places have subsequently come 
up to inflame the capital, and to 
hint to the minister of terrible con- 
sequences in the event of the people's 
just demands being disregarded. Nor 
has the press, that faithful index 
rather than guide of what is called 
public opinion, been idle. Purely 
commercial in their organization and 
purposes,—got up with the single 
view of affording a good investment 
for capital,—written, edited, printed, 
and published in order that they may 
sell, and in so doing pay back the 
costs of production with a profit, the 
majority of newspapers have really 
no choice except to advocate the 
opinions of the great body of their 
purchasers; and as the purchasers 
and readers of newspapers are far 
more numerous in the great manu- 
facturing towns and districts than 
anywhere else, for the great towns 
and manufacturing districts the ablest 
of our newspapers are mainly writ- 
ten. Hence almost all ‘the pressure 
from without’ to which successive 
governments gave way has come 
from the great provincial towns and 
their organs; for though the rural 
constituency of Clare may have 
frightened the Duke into the aban- 
donment of Protestant ascendancy, 
it was the Birmingham Political 
Union and The Times newspaper 
which between them carried the 
Reform Bill. And all that has since 
taken place, such as Municipal Re- 
form, Church Reform, and what not, 
deserves to be regarded as little else 
than so many concessions made by 
parliament to the demands of clever 
men, who carried the great manu- 
facturing towns along with them, and 
had the ablest and most popularly 
conducted of the journals to back 
them up. 

Meanwhile, in the great manufac- 
turing towns themselves vast changes 
were in progress. While population 
incre at a tremendous ratio, the 
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ingenuity of man was continually 
devising expedients whereby an in- 
creased amount of work might be 
done, and well done too, at a dimi- 
nished expenditure of manual labour. 
But the appetite of Manufacture 
seems, like Ambition, to grow with 
what it feeds on. Mills multiplied, 
and new principles of mechanism 
came into play, as fast as spare 
hands could be got to work them, 
till the accumulation of stock became 
such as to set the ordinary chan- 
nels of demand at defiance. Asa ne- 
cessary consequence millowners and 
brokers began to inquire after new 
markets, and the readiest means of 
gaining access to them. All the 
maxims of political economy were 
taken up, turned over, and twisted 
so as to suit the purposes of the 
hour. Nobody considered the actual 
state of the mother-country, over- 
burdened with debt, and devoted to 
its antique institutions ; nobody took 
into account the present state and 
future prospects of her settlements, 
which as yet seemed to operate as a 
drop in the bucket upon commerce. 
All looked further a-field. Nature 
had intended England to be the 
workshop of the world, and there 
must be something radically wrong 
in the tendency of the legislation 
which stood between her and this 
great destiny. Then awoke again 
the same desire of change which had 
opened the doors of parliament to Ro- 
man Catholics and carried the Reform 
Act. But a new field of operation 
presented itself. It was no longer the 
abstract theory of the Constitution 
that was at fault; it was in the com- 
mercial system of the empire, and the 
laws which maintained it, that the 
fault lay. These laws must be altered, 
this system must be changed; and 
by the self-same process which 
worked out the triumphs of 1829 
and 1832 has the great purpose been 
achieved. Agitation has done it all, 
—agitation begun in Manchester and 
Liverpool, and carried thence through 
the manufacturing districts of Lan- 
cashire,—coming up to London,— 
scouted, ridiculed, and jeered at 
there,—resisted by the newspapers 
even after it had assumed the form 
of the Anti-Corn-law League, but 
holding its course steadily, till by 
degrees the manufacturing and trad- 
ing mind was worked upon, and The 
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Times, at first its stoutest opponent, 
made common cause with it. From 
that moment the issues were inevita- 
ble. Nobody pretends to say that 
the great body of the people, gravely 
and on conviction, desired the legis- 
lative measures of 1846 and 1849. 
Quite otherwise. But the great ma- 
nufacturing towns were united in 
favour of them—at least in favour 
of the former ; and the great manu- 
facturing towns, with The Times 
newspaper to plead for them, over- 
bore as usual all opposition. 

In giving this sketch of the causes 
which have brought us, for good or 
for evil, to the position in which we 
now stand, there are two mistakes 
into which it is necessary to keep 
our readers from falling. First, we 
do not say that the changes which 
have occurred during the last five- 
and-twenty years are all for the bad. 
Quite otherwise. We feel that many 
have been changes for the better. 
We merely assert that they were 
foreed, one by one, upon a supine 
majority by an active minority of 
the people. And next, it is by no 
means our purpose to represent one 
of the two great political parties as 
having been more completely carried 
away “by the tide than the other. 
No minister ever felt so acutely the 
‘pressure from without’ as Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, or evinced greater un- 
easiness under it. His first public 
act, when forced reluctantly into 
office in 1835, was to make an osten- 
tatious display of his sensibility in 
that respect. His published letter to 
the electors of Tamworth, wherein 
he told the people of their power, 
and sought to conciliate out-of-doors 
support by announcing agreat scheme 
of Church Reform, stands on record 
as one of the most remarkable tokens 
which this remarkable age can show. 
The measure of Church Reform itself 
might have been a.wise one, or it 
might not. Thatis a question which 
we certainly do not intend to argue 
now, and of which at the moment we 
took comparatively little heed, for 
there was another and more urgent 
subject of grave reflection forced 
upon us. When we saw the first 
minister of the Crown explaining his 
intended policy to the world through 
the columns of a newspaper, instead 
of waiting, as had heretofore been 
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done, that he might explain it to 
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parliament when it met, we felt that 
times were indeed changed with this 
empire, and that wherever the battle 
of the Constitution might hereafter 
be fought, it would not be fought in 
the Houses of Lords and of Commons. 
Nor did the results of the struggle 
which immediately ensued, or the 
ministerial tactics displayed in it, lead 
toa different conclusion. Sir Robert's 
resistance to ‘the tyrant majority’ 
was scarcely that of one who took a 
real interest in the matters at issue. 
He fought like a general who is 
beaten ere the battle begins. And 
failing to conquer by proposing con- 
cessions more important, and there- 
fore more perilous, than his rivals 
had as yet thought of demanding, he 
left the field, having shaken the con- 
fidence of his own party in their 
chosen leader, and surrendered to the 
enemy one ofthe keys of the position 
which he had been called upon by 
the sovereign and by his party to 
defend. 

It is an instructive fact that the 
Whig policy, both previously to the 
interregnum here alluded to and for 
some years afterwards, was much 
more that of a body of Doctrinaires 
than ofa set of practical innovators. 
They had, to be sure, abolished 
slavery in the West Indies, at the 
cost of twenty millions in the shape 
of compensation to the slave-owners ; 
but they made no change in the 
fiscal administration of the empire, 
nor innovated in any degree on its 
system ofcommerce. Protecting du- 
ties still favoured the grower of Brit- 
ish sugar in the colonies, as well as 
the producer of British corn, cattle, 
silk, gloves, cottons, and woollens at 
home. For the Whigs were content 
to go on tinkering the constitutions 
of boroughs, municipalities, schools, 
and such-like. And had they only 
managed to make the national in- 
come cover the national expenditure, 
the probability is that they would 
have been permitted to labour in the 
same comparatively -speaking inno- 
cuous vocation to this day. But 
what with Commissions of Inquiry, 
non-intervention armaments, wars in 
the East, and rebellions in the West, 
they got as usual into difficulties ; 
and then arose the question how 
they were to get out ofthem. Some- 
body advised them in the House of 
Commons—we believe it was Mr. 
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Villiers—to repeal or modify the 
Corn-laws, and strive by that means to 
force a way into foreign markets. But 
the proposal was scouted. Indeed 
Lord Melbourne, at that time head 
of the cabinet, declared, ‘that the man 
must be mad who seriously thought 
of interfering with the Corn-laws.’ 
Then came the memorable addition 
of ten per cent to the assessed taxes, 
under which, if we mistake not, the 
revenue sank below its original level. 
And now Mr. Cobden began to make 
a figure, and the Anti-Corn-law 
League to consolidate its strength. 
It is not worth while to pursue the 
current of history further. Beaten 
in the house and bullied out of doors, 
not more by their avowed rivals than 
by their professed supporters, the 
Whigs resolved to get up a cry and 
appeal to the country. They chose 
an alteration of the Corn-laws. They 
dissolved on the proposal of sub- 
stituting for the then sliding scale a 
fixed duty on importation of eight 
shillings per quarter, and were sig- 
nally defeated. Ifever the country 
declared for anything through its 
constituencies, it was the continuance 
in 1841 of the established system of 
commerce and finance, and Sir Robert 
came in as the recognized leader of 
the majority which supported that 
opinion. 

The Whigs had left Sir Robert a 
very difficult game to play. Apart 
from the disorganized condition of 
Ireland, he had a large deficiency in 
the Exchequer to provide for, with 
a revenue which for the two or three 
previous years had been steadily de- 
clining. He had also a great Indian 
war upon his hands, and a spirit more 
than half hostile in several countries 
of Europe to smooth down. With 
his foreign and colonial policy we 
have here no concern; they were 
both eminently successful: but his 
very first act of financial arrange- 
ment was a blunder,—if, indeed, we 
ought now to speak of it as anything 
else than a step in the direction of 
free trade. The attempt to combine 
a system of direct with one of indirect 
taxation, as he set about it, could not 
possibly succeed. The two things, 
looked to as of protracted co-opera- 
tion, are absolutely incompatible, 
unless the nation be at war, and war 
taxes being confessedly the arrange- 
ments of necessity cannot fairly be 
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included under any system. They 
are exceptions to all rules. Observe, 
that it is of Sir Robert's attempt 
to combine the two systems that we 
speak ; and observe, also, that it was 
the manner of this attempt which 
ensured its failure. Had he come 
boldly forward and said, ‘ The public 
deficiency is so and so; I believe 
that the failure of the revenue is 
occasioned by a temporary pressure 
which must be removed, but against 
the return of which, when removed, 
there will be no difficulty in pro- 
viding security ;’ he might have done 
what he liked. For then his obvious 
course would have been, not to begin 
a series of alterations in the existing 
taxes under the plea of giving to the 
public some set-off against the In- 
come-tax, but to propose an Income- 
tax as a burden additional to those 
under which the nation already lay— 
a burden to be endured only till a 
particular end should be attained, of 
which he might have calculated the 
accomplishment well-nigh to a day. 
Had he done this, though there might 
have been opposition in the House, 
and plenty of clamour, perhaps some 
rioting, out of it, the measure must 
have been carried,—ay, and it would 
have served its purpose too; for three 
years of the tax would have made 
good all that Whig mismanagement 
had squandered, and we should have 
been delivered at the end of them 
from the most vexatious, and in the 
mode of its collection the most unjust, 
impost that ever was laid upon a 
ople. 

Sir Robert Peel went upon a prin- 
ciple directly the reverse of this. 
He wished to convert his deficiency 
into a surplus, and at the same time 
to press as lightly as possible on the 
industry of the country. So, at least, 
he said in the House of Commons, 
though his letter to the municipa- 
lity of Elbing told a different tale. 
He therefore threw a tub to the 
whale by letting down the maximum 
of the variable duty on corn, and re- 
pealing or diminishing the duties here- 
tofore levied on certain articles, as well 
of foreign as of home manufacture. 
The boon was accepted gratefully. 
Some people expected that if they 
themselves did not derive benefit 
from the arrangement their neigh- 
bours might; others, if they were 
gifted with a sharper vision, saw that 
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things could not stop there. Nor 
could they. The moment a country 
submits in peace to an Income or a 
Property-tax, the end of all other 
means of raising a revenue is a mere 

uestion of time. And the repeal of 
the Corn-laws and the breaking-up 
of the old protective system by the 
minister who had prevailed upon thé 
nation to submit to his Income-tax, 
was just as much an inevitable se- 
quence of events as the ebb of the 
tide is an inevitable sequence to its 
flow. 

It is not worth while to inquire 
how far it might have been possible, 
at any moment subsequent to the 
passing of the Reform Act, to give 
a different direction to the spirit of 
change of which we have here traced 
the course. We ourselves enter- 
tain grave doubts on that subject; 
but we have no doubt at all that the 
tariff of Feb. 1842 rendered every 
such project—if, indeed, any were in 
any quarter entertained— illusory. 
Men of large minds might, indeed, 
concoct schemes of systematic colo- 
nization — such as should at once 
lighten the pressure on the labour 
market at home, and create valuable 
markets for manufactured goods in 
the islands of the Pacific; and mi- 
nisters might or might not regard 
these views with favour, and consider 
how far the necessary funds could be 
raised for carrying them into effect. 
But plans for colonization, besides 
involving a large immediate out- 
lay, promise no more than remote 
and contingent advantages to an 
overtaxed people ; whereas the towns 
having tasted the sweets of an im- 
mediate, though partial, improve- 
ment of trade, were easily persuaded 
to look to a still larger progress in 
that direction as the only road to 
prosperity. Hence the war of classes, 
which had slumbered for a while, 
broke out afresh; and the potatoe 
blight in England, with the terrible 
famine in Ireland, came in as power- 
ful auxiliaries to the aggressive 
party. Was the onslaught to be re- 
sisted? We think not. Whether 
the Peel Cabinet had given way or 
held out, it is our deliberate con- 
viction that the Corn-laws had 
ceased to be tenable. That Sir 
Robert Peel was the proper man to 
repeal them we are far from pre- 
tending to assert. In 1846, as in 
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1829, he undeniably betrayed his 
party; and became in consequence 
an object of bitter hostility to his 
late adherents. But these facts in 
no degree touch the real merits of 
the question, for Lord John had 
already announced his change of 
mind, and was prepared to repeal the 
Corn-laws absolutely when the con- 
venient moment should arrive. And 
though he failed in the autumn of 
1846 to form a cabinet, subsequent 
events have shown that the jealousies 
even of Lords Grey and Palmerston 
may be put in abeyance by the 
prospect of place. We repeat, then, 
that even if Sir Robert Peel had 
remained true to his colours, the 
Corn-laws could not have been main- 
tained three years beyond 1846. The 
first dissolution would have found 
the great towns united against them, 
and angry, with the whole body of 
the Whig aristocrats ministering to 
their wrath. And had this event 
taken place in 1848, who will answer 
for the consequences ? 

Looking at the matter in this 
light, accepting the status quo as a 
positive social necessity, it is not our 
intention to pander to the bad taste 
of the public, by taking any part in 
the war of words which for the last 
two months has raged in all parts of 
the country. For it is not by deal- 
ing out hard names upon their oppo- 
nents, and still less by threatening a 
revolution, which is more easily 
spoken of than effected, that party 
men need hope, in these days, to win 
their way to the confidence of the 
country. Such a mode of warfare 
may suffice for schemers who seek 
the attainment of some end that is 
yet hidden beyond the mists of the 
future. But when a nation is called 
upon te choose between two rival sys- 
tems, both subjected totheordeal of ex- 
perience—one present, the other only 
just past — something sounder and 
more intelligible than invective must 
be applied to determine the choice. 
And very happy are we to find, that 
while Mr. Cobden and Earl Stanhope 
recreate themselves and their hearers, 
each after the bent of his peculiar 
genius, men wiser than either are 
willing and able to examine the 
question at issue with a philosophic 
eye, and to give to the thinking por- 
tion of the public the results of their 
inquiries. 
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It is a long time since we en- 
countered a work which we have 
read with greater satisfaction to 
ourselves, or can more honestly 
recommend to the discriminating 
notice of our readers, than a small 
volume published by Messrs. Seeley, 
called Sophisms of Free Trade, and 
Popwar Political Economy Exa- 
mined, by a Barrister. The author, 
whoever he may be, disdains all 
party views. 

The following sheets (he says in his 
preface) are not written to aid a party, 
but to assist, if possible, in reaching the 
truth on a very complex and difficult 
subject. Protectionists will find no de- 
fence of a high price of subsistence, and 
Free-traders no acquiescence in the re- 
commendation of unlimited and indis- 
criminate imports. If any who profess 
the doctrines of modern English Poli- 
tical Economy should condescend to cast 
their eyes on these pages, they will, no 
doubt, dissent from nearly all that is said 
on free trade, population, pauperism, and 
currency. But among Political Econo- 
mists, as well as among their opponents, 
in England, France, Germany, and Ame- 
rica, are to be found those who cherish 
the true spirit of inquiry. That spirit is 
a simple devotion to THE TRUTH, what- 
ever it shall turn out to be, and an entire 
indifference to the results of inquiry, so 
that they be but true. Criticism and 
correction by such is not deprecated : it 
is respectfully and earnestly invited. 

No language can be more modest 
or becoming than this. It is due, 
likewise, to the writer to observe, 
that he seldom, if ever, in the course 
of histreatise departs from the pledge 
which is involved in it. And the 
consequence is, that his reasoning, 
though upon the whole sufficiently 
logical, so far as the assumed pre- 
mises enable him to carry us, will 
scarcely satisfy any of his readers in 
all particulars, while in some it car- 
ries no conviction to the minds of 
many. ‘Take, for example, the first 
proposition enunciated, and try it by 
a test somewhat different from that 
which the author has applied to it. 
Political economy, he says, is not a 
science. 


The fallacy lies in using the present 
tense instead of the future. Political 
economy will be ascience. The political 
economy of Munn and Gee, in 1749, was 
very different from the political economy 
of M‘Calloch and Mill in 1849. But it 
is not more different than the political 
economy of M‘Culloch and Mill now is 
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from what will be the political economy 
of 1949. If by a science be meant a 
collection of truths ascertained by expe- 
riment, and on which well-informed men 
are agreed, then political economy is 
manifestly not a science. 

Now, in the first place, science is 
not ‘a collection of truths ascertained 
by experiment, and on which well- 
informed men are agreed; and in 
the next place, granting that it were, 
political economy may still be a 
science, though a science in a state of 
progression. Metaphysics was just 
as much a science in the time of 
Aristotle as in the days of John 
Locke and Dr. Reed; yet the me- 
taphysics of Aristotle differed in 
many important respects from the 
metaphysics of Locke, and in some 
fundamental and essential laws from 
that of Reed and Dugald Stewart. 
Indeed science, whether moral or 
physical, so far from being a col- 
lection of truths in which all men are 
agreed, is but truth evolving itself 
from the misapprehensions of men by 
slow degrees; truth more or less 
obscured at various periods in the 
world’s history, but becoming steadily 
brighter as the multiplied expe- 
rience of ages contributes to dis- 
perse the mists which have darkened 
it. Had our author said that the 
science of political economy has not 
yet been brought to such perfection 
as that its principles can with safety 
be applied to the management of all 
the fiscal and commercial affairs of 
nations, we should have agreed with 
him. For the abstract principle may 
be true as a declaration of holy writ, 
while the geographical and political 
state of a nation stands entirely in 
the way of the reduction of this 
principle to practice. It is in this 
way, indeed, in their eagerness to 
work out, as they call it, some grand 
idea or another, that professed political 
economistsare continually falling into 
practical blunders, and bringing ridi- 
cule on themselves and their science. 
Consider, for example, the effect of 
legislating for some one out of a 
cluster of civilized nations on the 
principle of an axiom which stands 
first among the postulates in the 
science of which we are speaking,— 
‘ Always buy in the cheapest market, 
and sell in the dearest.’ Does any- 
body deny the abstract worth of this 
saying? or hesitate to reduce it to 
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practice in his private dealings? 
Surely not. If I be in want of a 
pair of shoes, and know that I can 
urchase in Cheapside for nine shil- 
ings an article as good in every 
respect as the shoemaker in St. 
James's has proposed to make for 
twelve, I will certainly go to Cheap- 
side and make my purchase there. 
And if, with a farm equidistant be- 
tween Richmond and Croydon, I find 
that the markets at the latter place 
range higher, on an average, than at 
the former, I will undoubtedly send 
my corn to Croydon, and there dis- 
pose of it. But let us’ not forget 
that in both these cases there is 
nothing to be thought of beyond the 
convenience and the profit of the 
individual. Whether I buy in 
Cheapside or St. James’s, and sell at 
Richmond or Croydon, I act neither 
for good nor for ill upon the public 
revenue, nor cease to be a customer to 
those who must like myself contri- 
bute to make up the revenue. But 
it is not so if, selling my corn in Croy- 
don, I be at liberty to provide myself 
with shoes from Paris. If Parisian 
shoes pay no duty on importation, 
there is an end to the Customs’ re- 
venue on that article of consumption. 
I get my goods cheaper, but the 
State is by so much the poorer; 
unless, indeed, she abandon the 
system of indirect taxation altoge- 
+ and trust entirely to direct 
taxation. But direct taxation, when 
carried to its legitimate issue, is the 
sure mother of national poverty. 
Look at Turkey, where there are, so 
to speak, no customs’ duties. Look 
at India under the Mahomedans, 
where all the revenue was raised from 
the rent or land-tax; from monopo- 
lies on salt, tobacco, and betel-nut ; 
and from tolls on inland transit, 
duties on goods carried through the 
country. Indeed you have but to 
consider the inevitable issue of ar- 
rangements which, forcing men who 
have property to pay for those who 
have none, operate as an induce- 
ment to individual improvidence, 
and bring by degrees all classes 
down to the same level of poverty. 
For a revenue the State must have; 
and what chance in the race after 
prosperity can there be for one 
state, which, collecting its reve- 
nues from the acquired property of 
its subjects, endeavours to compete 
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with rivals who save their own 
subjects by exacting import duties 
from goods fabricated or produced in 
foreign lands ? 

But, besides this point of view in 
which the maxim under consideration 
must be regarded, there is yet another 
which, as it bears at least as much 
upon the general well-being of so- 
ciety, cannot be overlooked. With 
it our author deals so ingenuously, 
he treats his subject so much like a 
plain man dealing with matters which 
all that run may read, that we con- 
sider ourselves bound to transcribe 
his argument in extenso. He con- 
templates the map of the world as if 
wars and jealousies never had been or 
could be, and proceeds to deny that, 


Free trade (if universally practised) 
would cover the earth with industry ; 
whereas Protection confines it to parti- 
cular spots. 

By dint of perpetual repetition, and for 
want of contradiction, this is an assertion 
very commonly believed. Yet it may 
well be doubted whether it be not dia- 
metrically opposed both to reason and 
experience. It would not be difficult to 
show that the protective policy is not 
only eminently conducive, but absolutely 
necessary, to the fair and equable diffusion 
of industry and wealth throughout the 
earth ; whereas the absence of artificial 
regulation tends to concentrate them in 
certain favoured spots, and to leave the 
greater portion of the earth and the ma- 
jority of mankind without them. 

There are some few countries in the 
world which enjoy peculiar facilities for 
the production of particular commodities ; 
such as the south of France for wine, 
Cuba for sugar, some districts of England 
for coals and iron. But the immeasurably 
greater portion of the surface of the ha- 
bitable globe consists of countries mo- 
derately, and but moderately, adapted 
for the production even of the necessaries 
and comforts of life, of food, clothing, 
and lodging. These countries can, in 
every single article that they produce, be 
surpassed and undersold by some country 
or other. Put the case of such a country 
with moderate facilities for the production 
of most things, with extraordinary faci- 
lities for the production of nothing. It 
can grow wheat, but not so cheap as 
Poland ; it can grow wine, but not so 
cheap as France or Spain; it can manu- 
facture, but not so cheaply as England. 
First imagine that country under a sys- 
tem of protection so strict as to be jealous, 
or, if you please, injudicious. It culti- 
vates the land and works up the produce. 
Its manufactures exchange for its agri- 
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cultural products. Native industry can 
and will supply it with the necessaries 
and comforts of life. A numerous popu- 
lation may be employed, fed, clothed, and 
lodged. Industry and plenty reign. All 
this may be and is done under great na- 
tural disadvantages, both of soil and cli- 
mate. Human industry triumphs, never- 
theless, and can raise, as in the case of 
Holland, a great and powerful state in a 
morass. Foreign trade will, in the end, 
be introduced, supplying luxuries and 
carrying away superfluities. 

Now, imagine that country under a 
system of free trade, of unrestricted im- 
ports. Except in a few favoured spots 
it cannot grow wheat, for Poland will 
undersell it in its own market; it cannot 
manufacture, for in cottons, hardware, 
woollens, and other products of manu- 
facturing industry, England will under- 
sell it; it cannot grow wine, for France 
or Spain will undersell it. Neither can 
it import its corn, its manufactures, or 
its wine from abroad, for its domestic 
industry being superseded and smothered, 
it has nothing to give in exchange. It 
becomes, then, in this condition,—it can 
neither make for itself nor buy from 
abroad. It goes without, or if not en- 
tirely without, it is scantily and wretchedly 
supplied. A starving and ragged popu- 
lation derive a wretched and precarious 
subsistence from half-cultivated land. It 
has neither domestic industry nor foreign 
trade. 

Such is the natural condition of nine- 
tenths of the countries in the world. 
They enjoy moderate facilities for the 
production of everything necessary for 
the sustenance of a population; extra- 
ordinary facilities for the production of 
little or nothing. With a generally dif- 
fused system of protection, concentrating 
the industry of each country on its own 
soil and indigenous materials, industry 
flourishes, wealth increases, population 
multiplies throughout the globe. But 
without such artificial regulations, popu- 
lation, industry, and wealth have a ten- 
dency to concentrate and confine them- 
selves to certain favoured spots. There, 
indeed, they flourish ; but over the vast 
area of the world at large they have a 
tendency to dwindle and decay. Pro- 
tection, instead of being, as it has been 
represented, a blight on universal indus- 
try, is a system of universal irrigation, 
diffusing industry where industry would 
otherwise never have flowed, and making 
even the desert rejoice. 

Nor let it be supposed that the com- 
merce of the earth and the mutual inter- 
change of commodities, will eventually 
suffer. On the contrary, instead of a 
commerce with wealth at one end and 
indigence at the other, it will tinally be a 
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commerce everywhere between opulent 
and populous nations, emulating and 
rivalling one another. Each nation, by 
regarding its own interests, will promote 
them, and so the general interest of the 
whole race will be effectually furthered 
and secured. 


This is to put the question m a 
very broad light indeed ; but is not 
the author putting it in too broad a 
light? For few Political Economists 
go so far as to assert, that there has 
never been a time in the history of 
nations when protection to native in- 
dustry was not necessary. It is 
necessary to the growth and perfee- 
tion of the human frame that the 
child when learning to walk should 
be held up by his mother or nurse; 
but who would think of going abont 
in leading-strings after he had at- 
tained to man’sestate? In like man- 
ner, though it may be judicious, 
under certain circumstances of unfa- 
vourable soil and climate, to foster 
for a time the growth in particular 
branches of industrial and manufac- 
turing skill, you only cramp the 
energies of nations if you continue 
your system of protection after they 
have arrived at such perfection im 
the arts as that they can do with- 
out it. But to this state England 
had come long before 1846. And 
that she is doing well under the 
system of unshackled commerce is 
proved by the fact, that her exports 
for 1849 exceeded in value those 
of 1848 by 9,000,000/., and were im 
advance of those of the most fa- 
vourable of all preceding years by 
4,000,0002. 

The exports from England are 
exclusively of manufactured goods, 
and the above statement, if correct, 
as we conclude that it is, serves to 
prove that the manufacturers of 
England are in a very prosperous 
condition. But we are not entirely 
a nation of manufacturers. In point 
of numbers there is reason to believe, 
that there are at least three times as 
many mouths in the United King- 
doms dependent for their food on 
the success of agricultural operations 
as there are mouths in the United 
Kingdom dependent on the prosper- 
ous condition of our looms. And if 
we add to these the mechanics and 
traders of various classes in our towns 
and villages—such as shoemakers, 
cabinet- makers, tailors, ship-builders, 
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ship-owners, &c. &c., whom the change 
of system must affect for good or for 


evil—it will be seen that to judge of 


our national well-being by the esti- 
mate of our exports exclusively is 
to form a rash judgment. Neither 
will it do to trust too much to the esti- 
mated value of our imports. Corn, 
which pays no duty, may be imported 
for good up to a certain amount. 
Beyond that amount, if it render 
home-farming difficult or impossible, 
its importation becomes a great evil. 
And shoes, household furniture, coats, 
and ships, if they come into our 
markets from abroad, and sell there, 
do so only because they displace so 
much of home produce. Before, 
therefore, we come to the conclusion 
that Great Britain thrives in pro- 
portion to the growth of her export 
trade in cottons and woollens, we 
must be satisfied that the owners, 
occupiers, and tillers of the soil, with 
the innumerable small shopkeepers 
and tradesmen who depend upon 
them, are at least not in a worse con- 
dition than they were in four or five 
years ago. And that, we take it, is 
only to be done by gathering in- 
formation at first hand,—in ‘other 
words, from inquiries set on foot by 
authority in every parish through- 
out the kingdom, and conducted | by 
parties whose position in life serves 
to place them above suspicion. Why 
should not the clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church be called upon to do 
the State this service? Why should 
not every parish in England con- 
tribute its share to a really good and 
trustworthy statistical account of the 
country, wherein the religious opin- 
ions, the occupations, and ostensible 
means of subsistence at the disposal 
of every individual in each of them 
shall be faithfully set down? We 
recommend some influential member 
on either side of the House to propose 
that this be done, and we think that 
we can promise him such a valuable 
body of evidence on many important 
points as has never yet been laid 
before either House of Parliament. 
Meanwhile, in the absence of better 
sources of information, we must turn 
for our estimate of the present state 
and fature prospects of agriculture 
to the declared opinions of agricul- 
turists themselves,—not, be it ob- 
served, to the hustings’ speeches of 
county members, whose assertions 
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are supposed to be open to suspicion, 
but to the statements of such men as 
the Rev. Mr. Huxtable and Mr. 
Mechi of Tiptree farm, who have 
hitherto advocated the principle of a 


‘free trade in corn, and profess to be 


sanguine as to the ultimate issue of 
the experiment. What do these 
gentlemen say is the present condition 
of the agriculture of England? and 
under what contingencies do they 
assume that it will make an adequate 
return for the labour and capital 
expended on it? Mr. Huxtable, not 
concealing that the existing race of 
English farmers are doomed, gives 
his receipt for cultivating land even 
at present prices. Mr. Mechi, more 
modest, admits that present prices 
will not do. Let the utmost amount 
of skill be applied to the manage- 
ment of land,—let it be drained, 
manured, cleared of timber, pene- 
trated by the subsoil plough,——let its 
fertility be increased to the utmost 
extent of which it is capable, and 
according to the results of his expe- 
rience, English farming cannot at the 
present prices be rendered profit~ 
able. For no attainable amount of 
produce will enable the English 
farmer to realize a profit out of his 
wheat at forty shillings a quarter, 
and forty shillings has been the 
average price ever since the new law 
came into full operation. Indeed, 
this gentleman goes further. ‘Iam 
not afraid of the times, said he, 
on a late occasion, to the writer of 
this paper. ‘The present pressure 
is temporary. It cannot last. Prices 
must get up again, and when 
they reach an average of forty- 
eight shillings every farmer who 
brings skill, industry, and capi- 
tal into his business will thrive.’ 
Mr. Mechi, like other authorities 
belonging to his school, anticipates 
that a good deal of the poor land of 
England will return to pasture. But 
acknowledging that the process must 
necessarily glut the labour market 
at the outset, he gathers comfort 
from the persuasion that in this case, 
too, the evil will be but transitory. 
As farming improves there will arise 
an increased demand for labour, and 
the people thrown out of employ in 
one district need only move into 
another in order to find it. 

Mr. Mechi speaks as one having 
authority, and the time, money, and 
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attention which he has expended on 
farming operations entitles his opin- 
ions to be received with great respect. 
But observe what it is that he tells 
us. Not that agriculture is thriving, 
but that it will thrive; not that the 
prices of corn and cattle remunerate 
the grower now, but that they will 
do so hereafter. When? When the 
average price of wheat shall ascend 
as high as forty-eight shillings per 
quarter, and beasts “and sheep keep 
pace with it. Now this is exactly 
what the Protectionists contend for, 
though they speak their mind in a 
tone different from his. The Free- 
trader is not afraid of the times, 
because he believes that corn will be- 
come dearer; the Protectionist is 
afraid of the times, because he feels 
that present prices do not enable him 
to live, and he sees no prospect of 
their becoming more remunerative. 
What difference is between them ? 
None, except that the one takes a 
sanguine, the other a gloomy, view 
of the future. Both are alike dis- 
satisfied with the present. 

Mr. Mechi and the free-trade agri- 
culturists in general lay great stress 
on the want of skill heretofore ex- 
hibited by English farmers. They 
point to the resources of the land, 
and ask, Whether it anywhere pro- 
duce the returns which might be 
exacted from it? They denounce 
woods, hedgerows, and commons, 
insist upon increased drainage, and 
recommend strict economy in saving 
up much that is now thrown away, 
and using it as manure. They ad- 
vocate the erection of warm and 
commodious sheds, and the use of 
steam-engines for threshing, wmnow- 
ing, and “grinding ; they a their 
recipes for feeding horses and cattle, 
for pampering pigs, and turning 
sheep to the best account. We 
put implicit faith in many of these 
doctrines. We are satistied that if 
hedgerows were generally grubbed 
on strong soils, wet lands drained, 
and the construction of farm build- 
ings more scientifically cared for, the 
land of England might be made to 
grow at least one-fourth more of 
grain than it now produces. But 
even Mr. Mechi does not pretend 
that all this can be done except by a 
very large expenditure of capital ; 
and if the farmer be unable to get on 
at his present rate of expenditure, 
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how is he to face the new demands 
which this improved system shall 
impose upon him ? 

In the good old times of Mr. Coke 
of Norfolk, our leading agriculturists 
used to affirm that farms could not 
be too large. This notion seems now 
to be given up, and it is asserted, on 
the contrary, that the present dis- 
tress arises in a great measure out of 
the undue excess of land in the ma- 


jority of holdings over the amount 


of capital embarked in the farming 
business. One of the favourite nos- 
trums of the day accordingly is, that 
each tenant shall relinquish a part of 
his occupancy, and devote his entire 
capital to the cultivation of the half, 
or the two-thirds, or the residue, 
whatever it may be, that shall remain 
to him. Probably this notion is a 
sound one likewise, but to what does 
it point? Will the half-farm when 
worked with the whole capital pro- 
duce twice as much corn, turnips, 
clover, mangle, and stock, as the 
whole farm used todo? Ifsuch be 
the result of the experiment the 
farmer is precisely where he was, for 
it is not pretended that a double crop 
can be raised unless the labour and 
general outlay on the land be dou- 
bled also. If the issue disappoint us, 
and the half-farm produce one quar- 
ter less than the whole used to do, 
our farmer loses to the amount of 
one-fourth,—that is to say, he gets 
only thirty shillings where he for- 
merly got forty. See the difficulties 
and contradictions in which free- 
trade agriculturists involve them- 
selves and others, while describing 
high farming as the sure and only re- 

medy for agricultural distress! They 
do not deny that to farm higbly the 
tenant must incur a much heavier 
outlay than under the present routine. 
How, then, is he to be benefited ? 
The country at large may seem to pro- 
fit from the increased abundance of 
grain which the soil is made to pro- 
duce. But England is not the only 
country in the world of which the 
fertility is capable of increase. And 
if, as is more than probable, the agri- 
culturists of Poland and America be 
stimulated by our movement to take 
greater pains in the cultivation of 
their soil, what will follow except 
that our markets must become con- 
tinually more glutted and the prices 
fall? “But present prices do not pay, 
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can the business go on if they become 
lowered ? 

That we are not arguing vaguely 
and at random, a plain statement of 
facts—an unpretending comparison 
of the profit and loss of farming as it 
is now carried on in the best culti- 
vated districts of England, will show. 
A. occupies a farm, say of 120 acres, 
which he cultivates on the four-crop 
succession plan, giving from time to 
time a winter's fallow, without which 
no land, it is assumed, can continue 
to be fruitful : 

He has in Wheat . 30 acres 

Peas and beans. 10 
20 
Turnips ...... 20 
Mangle ...... 10 
10 
Fallow 20 


The estimated expenses of culti- 
vation all over England have been 
taken by the Kev. Mr. Cox (no mean 
authority) at five pounds per acre. 
In the heavier soils they do not come 
short of eight pounds; and by some 
they are estimated at nine, and even 
at ten. But take the smaller sum 
as that which our farmer expends 
and add to it one pound more for 
rates, taxes, rent charge, or tithe, 
and other incidental expenses; what 
results will the balance-sheet show ? 
We will not so much as reckon the 
value in the market of the produce 
of the acres devoted to the growth 
of inferior crops. They confessedly 
go for little, being applied chiefly 
to the rearing of stock and pro- 
viding manure against the coming 
season. And the twenty-eight acres 
of fallow, even when clover, are a 
blank on both sides. But confin- 
ing ourselves to wheat, and giving 
our farmer the large average return 
of four quarters per acre, we find 
that he receives back in exchange 
for his outlay of nine pounds, eight 
pounds exactly, over and above the 
straw which he is bound by the 
terms of his lease or agreement to 
expend upon the land. Will this 
do? Here is a cultivator losing one 
pound per acre on his wheat, sup- 
posing him to hold his land rent 
free. Will Mr. Mechi or Sir Robert 
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Peel show us how the loss is to be 
made good and a profit assured out 
of peas, barley, roots, and grass ? 

Or take the average of all Eng- 
land, and fix the expenses of culti- 
vation at five pounds per acre. In 
this case we cannot expect more than 
an average return of two and a half, 
or, at the most, three quarters per 
acre; and the latter and larger sum 
will exactly square the account be- 
tween the outlay necessary to bring 
the wheat to the market and the 
sum realized by it there at present 
prices.* Now these are facts; facts 
admitted by the best judges; facts 
not called in question by any prac- 
tical man, whether he call himself a 
Free-trader or a Protectionist; and 
we ask again whether, in the face of 
these, it be possible to assert that the 
cry of agricultural distress is feigned ? 
Nor do those who affect to disbelieve 
the assertions of the farmers get out 
of their difficulty by referring to 
other seasons of extraordinary cheap- 
ness ; and especially to the year 1835, 
when the average price of wheat had 
fallen to thirty-five shillings. The 
cause of that decline was the abun- 
dance of the home produce, not the 
swamping of the market with grain 
brought from abroad. For there 
was a protecting duty then in force, 
which secured to the British farmer 
the monopoly of the home-market. 
And hence, though pinched a little 
in comparison with bygone years, he 
had not in reality any great right 
to complain; for if his quarter of 
wheat brought less than he expected, 
his acre gave him an _ increased 
number of quarters to dispose of. 
The excess of production was esti- 
mated that year to be little short of 
one-half over the production of ordi- 
nary years. So that the farmer, 
having a quarter and a half to sell 
instead of a quarter, went home with 
the same amount of money in his 
pocket as if he had sold his average 
crop at fifty-two shillings and six- 
pence per quarter. 

It will be seen that in making 
these calculations we have not taken 
the rent into account at all. But 
some rent the landowner has surely 





* Mr. Huxtable, we observe, fixes his own rate of charges, and contrives by so 


doing to show a balance in the farmer’s favour. 


only 5s. 
cheap average. 


wheat. We wish he may get it. 


His eharge for tithe, for example, is 


In the good lands of Kent no farmer pays less than 15s. ; in Essex, 8s. is a 
Mr. Huxtable also claims an average return of thirty-two bushels of 
And he makes no allowance at all for bad seasons ! 
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a right to expect; where is it to 
come from? Out of the farmer's 
capital as long as he has capital to 
go on with, and when the farmer 
breaks and goes to the workhouse, 
the rent ceases. We observe that 
Sir Robert Peel is not inclined so to 
look at the matter. He has an itch 
for letter-writing, and is not, it must 
be confessed, uniformly happy in the 
style and manner of his epistolary 
correspondence. For now, being 
unable to expound schemes of Church 
Reform through the newspapers, he 
makes use of their columns as a 
medium of communication with his 
next-door neighbours and tenants. 
The act is quite in keeping with the 
character of the man. He would 
fain be the guide and director of 
public opinion still; and so he tells 
his tenants, that though he believes 
their complaints of distress to be well- 
founded, it is not his purpose to 
grant any abatement in their rents, 
but that he will on certain conditions 
expend a per-centage of the rent, 
provided it be all paid up against a 
set day, in effecting improvements in 
the land, which will still be his 
though they should cease to occupy 
it. We mistake the matter if Sir Ro- 
bert has gained anything in the esti- 
mation of any portion of the public 
from this move. Gentlemen of the 
Manchester school, who cry down 
rents, must give him up. ‘The fteel- 
ings of the tenantry are best explained 
in a letter which appeared in The 
Times of the 3d of January last :— 


Sir R. Peet anp unis TENANTRY. 


To the Editor of the Times. 

Sir, — Having some opportunities of 
knowing the feelings and views enter- 
tained here, and more especially by the 
tenant-farmers, of the manifesto issued 
by Sir R. Peel to his tenantry, and being 
aware of the importance attached to his 
opinions on all matters of a public nature, 
I hope you will allow me a small portion 
of your columns to enable others in the 
distance to know how farmers here—his 
neighbours and tenants — estimate the 
principles and doctrines of that docu- 
ment, 

They say that, though it was nominally 
addressed to them, it is obviously in- 
tended, from the way it was ushered into 
existence, more for the public, as a guide 
and standard for landlords in general in 
their relations and conduct to their 
tenantry; and, therefore, if acted on, 
that it must bring more and more ruin 
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on them; and that, moreover, it is a 
tissue of sophistry and selfishness under 
the appearance of generosity to them. 

I can assure you that here and in the 
surrounding district there is not a tenant- 
farmer who does not regret it, and anti- 
cipate from it much mischief, if other 
landlords adopt, as they probably will, 
Sir Robert’s example. They say he 
ought to be the last man to act so, as he 
ruined them by his free-trade measures, 
and, above all men, ought not to attempt 
to bolster rents up by such manceuvres, 
when the burdens on lands have increased, 
or at least continue the same, though the 
price of its products has fallen nearly 
one-third; as he knows, they say, as 
well as any man, that the tenant-farmers 
cannot make a living at present out of 
their farms, and are in too many in- 
stances paying rent out of capital; and 
therefore that it is a mockery, and even 
an insult, on his part, under the circum- 
stances, to exact from his tenants the 
same rents as they paid when the price 
of wheat was from 56s. to 60s. a quarter ; 
though he himself often stated that 55s. 
was the lowest average price per quarter 
that would allow a remunerating return 
to the farmer. Yet now, when it is down 
to about 42s., he requires the same rent 
from his tenantry, and tells others by 
his example to do the same. This, they 
say, is too bad—arrant and wanton 
mockery of their sufferings and position. 

I am not stating my own opinions, 
I wish merely to convey the impressions 
of Sir Robert’s neighbours, and thus to 
let others know the feelings entertained 
here in reference to his new scheme of 
pointing out to landowners a way to keep 
up their rents notwithstanding the altered 
state of things. They say he intends 
this as a sop to console them for the loss 
of protection, to keep them quiet, and to 
lull the present agitation for its recovery ; 
and thus to squeeze out of the tenantry 
the last farthing for their joint benefit, 
without-any regard to their interest, and 
all this with an affected air of kindness 
and disinterestedness for them. They 
say, We know Sir Robert well: he is 
always plausible; such is always his way 
when he has some grand scheme in view : 
he wishes to appear in the eyes of the 
world as only studying the common good 
when he has his own most at heart— 
that others are everything, himself no- 
thing, in his efforts tor the public weal, 
though the reverse, as they say, is always 
the case. 

They ask, What are those measures he 
proposes? Are they anything new or 
wholesome, by which the interests of 
Jandlords and tenants are fairly consulted 
and identified, as they ought to be in 
every case, and particularly in the present 
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altered state of things? No such thing: 
the benefit, they say, is all on one side— 
on that of Sir Rebert. He says he will 
relieve his tenants of their farms if they 
wish, but will make no reduction of rent. 
Surely, they say, there is neither kind- 
ness nor concession in this, as every 
tenant here can, if he wishes, give up his 
farm after the usual notice, few, if any, 
having leases. So that when Sir Robert 
makes a show of generosity by this 
parade, in saying he will take their farms 
off their hands if they consider them too 
high, he is only doing what any landlord 
here would do, what is, and has been, 
always the general practice between land- 
lord and tenants; and affecting the same 
display of generosity and public good as 
when he some time ago told them, with 
similar pomp and verbosity, in a speech 
at an agricultural meeting, that he would 
buy for them the very best bull, without 
costing them one farthing, in order to 
improve the breed of their cattle, though 
he never did so; and that in all this, as 
well as in his present manifesto, he is 
only at his old game—cant and double- 
dealing, and affecting a generosity where 
there is none. 

In another part of his address he pro- 
mises to lay out in permanent improve- 
ments one-fourth of the rents of their 
farms, provided all arrears are paid up 
within one month after the next rent-day. 
They say their farms are too dear by one- 
fourth ; and why not give us back, they 
say, the money, and make as much per- 
manent reduction of rent as many other 
landlords are doing elsewhere? or even, 
they say, why not at least allow them to 
lay it out in manure? No such thing: 
it must be laid out, not as they please, 
but as he pleases—in making permanent 
improvements in draining, &c., they 
finding the labour and he the materials ; 
or, in other words, they must lay out 3s. 
for every ls. he does, and all in perma- 
nent improvements, from which he de- 
rives the chief, if not the exclusive, 
benefit. For be it observed, they say, 
that he only finds the tiles and raw 
materials, and we the labour. But it is 
always the custom here to allow the 
expense of such improvements as Sir 
Robert proposes, without the landlord 
making, as he attempts to do, any pre- 
tensions to generosity or extra disin- 
terestedness for their tenantry. But, 
they say, he tells us that by increased 
skill and industry we shall be able to 
meet the present rents, though the bur- 
dens are increased on land and the prices 
fallen about one-third. One would sup- 
pose, they say, if such were to be the 
case, that the tenants ought to have the 
benefit of this extra skill and exertion, 
and not Sir Robert or the landlords. 
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But such are not his views or feelings of 
humanity. They look upon this mani- 
festo as nothing more than an exhorta- 
tion to landowners not to lower rents, in 
order to comfort them with a shadow of 
hope, to lull their agitation, and to faci- 
litate his return to office when the time is 
come for it, and as a very bad example, 
and as the precursor of some political 
scheme hatching in his thoughts, but not 
yet ripe for action, and, on the whole, as 
an act very criminal in a man of his 
princely fortune to set this example. As 
they say, what can tenants expect from 
poor needy landlords who have no poli- 
tical pretensions to philanthropy or cha- 
racter if the ex- (and probably the future) 
Prime Minister refuses to meet the wants 
of his tenantry by a reduction of rent 
suited to the present scale of agricultural 
produce? They say, It must be done in 
the end, but we shall be ruined first by 
his efforts and example to prevent this. 
Upon us and at our expense he will 
make the experiment of keeping up rents 
on our ruin, though he hates that 
people should think so, as he always 
wishes to get credit for other feelings 
without acting on them. Such, I assure 
you, is the general tone in reference to 
Sir R. Peel here among all classes, 
except the landlord class, with a few 
honourable exceptions, They are indig- 
nant; though, from local and dependent 
circumstances, they cannot speak out as 
they feel, except in the private and con- 
fidential intercourse of life. But, feeling 
that this communication has extended 
beyond its original design, and fearing, 
if longer, it may be shut out altogether 
from insertion in The Times, I must 
reserve for another letter a few more 
observations on this subject, if this 
should get a place in its columns. 
Lam, sir, &c. 

Lichfield, Jan. 1. M.D. 

It appears from these documents, 
that whatever Sir Robert Peel’s 
opinions may be on the subject of 
free trade as applied to agriculture, 
his tenants and neighbours, over 
whom it might be expected that he 
should exert a strong moral influence, 
are decidedly opposed to it. They 
blame him, among other things, for 
not lowering his rents at once; and 
so do we. But we are bound at the 
same time to observe that, according 
to the calculations given above, which 
we believe to be substantially correct, 
he would not be able to set them 
fairly into the arena, were he to 
remit his rents altogether. What 
things may come to after the soil of 
England has undergone the meta- 
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morphosis which Dr. Buckland and 
other equally eminent authorities 
prognosticate to be in store for it, we 
cannot tell. But of this much we 
are satisfied, that unless the legisla- 
ture step in and relieve the agricul- 
turists, by some process or another, 
from the intolerable disadvantages 
by which they are beset, the whole 
race of existing tenant-farmers, with 
very many of the landlords, must 
come to ruin, and then it will be 
seen whether or not the prosperity 
of a few great towns (supposing that 
they continue to prosper amid the 
downfall of the agricultural commu- 
nity) can compensate for the wide- 
spread misery that prevails clsewhere. 

And here another question arises. 
Ts it quite certain that the manufac- 
turing interests, as they are called, 
are indeed in the healthy state which 
the Board of Trade and The Times 
describe? Can we altogether depend 
upon statements which speak only 
of large exports of cottons and wool- 
lens, without informing us what be- 
comes of the goods so exported, or 
describing the condition of the mill- 
owners or the operatives consequent 
on the proceeding? We think not. 
In the annual circular of Messrs. 
Musgrove, Vance, and Worthington, 
the great cotton-brokers of Liver- 
pool, revelations are made which go 
some way to shake our confidence in 
the generally accepted version of un- 
mitigated prosperity. For example, 
our imports of raw cotton fell off 
materially during the year 1849, as 
compared with the imports of France, 
and the manufacturing countries of 
the Continent. 


We have received (say they) about the 
same proportion of the crop of the United 
States as in previous years ; the average 
import from America during the pre- 
ceding ten years being fifty-two per cent 
of the growth, whilst during the present 
year we have received fifty-six per cent. 
France and the Continent have taken 
nearly one-third more than last year ; and 
the United States, although they have 
not taken more for home use than in 
1848, seem to have established a con- 
sumption of fully 500,000 bales, which is 
not less than forty-five per cent over the 
last ten years. 

Again, with respect to exports 
they state :— 


That in the early part of the year the 
continued political excitement on the 
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Continent checked direct shipments thi- 
ther, and consequently increased the 
export demand from this market, and 
throughout most part of the year the 
fact of this being the cheapest market in 
Europe has brought a continuance of 
orders ; we were, therefore, prepared to 
anticipate an increase much larger than 
the tables show. The total export 
amounts to 256,300 bales, against 189,500 
in 1848, and 221,850 in 1847; of this 
184,056 bales, consisting of 145,000 
Americans, 16,800 Brazil, 500 Egyptian, 
and 21,750 Surats, have been shipped 
from Liverpool ; 65,650 bales, consisting 
of 3,000 American, and 62.650 East 
India, from London; with 2,300 Ame- 
rican, and 1,500 East India, from Hull : 
showing the total increase to be 66,800 
bales. 


On the subject of consumption 
their observations are as follow :— 


The trade have taken out of the ports 
for consumption during the past year 
1,586,599 bales, against 1,505,323 in 
1848, and 1,105,998 in 1847. The ave- 
rage deliveries during the preceding ten 
years were 1,550,366 bales; we have 
consequently had an apparent increase 
this year over that average of 256,233 
bales. This is the largest amount of 
cotton ever delivered for consumption in 
Great Britain. At no time, perhaps, 
was the anticipation of general prosperity 
in the cotton districts more universal than 
at the commencement of the present year ; 
nearly every branch of the trade was 
then profitably employed, and we had, 
consequently, a great stimulus given to 
consumption, increasing it at one time 
possibly to its greatest extent. This 
continued for the first six or seven 
months of the year, at which time the 
consumption was estim sted at fully 
33,000 bales per week. About this time 
the disproportionate price of cotton as 
compared with many kinds of manu- 
factures, particularly the coarser fabrics, 
and the lower numbers of yarns (in 
which the great weight of consumption 
consists), induced some parties to resort 
to the working of short time, and a great 
many to change from coarse to finer 
numbers. We believe that the consump- 
tion from this time to within the past 
fortnight has gradually diminished, for 
not only did no material improvement 
take place in prices, but it was almost 
impossible to sell many of the coarser 
descriptions of goods in Manchester for 
some months past, and all those parties 
who have not changed their production 
have, consequently, been put in a worse 
condition by every advance in the raw 
material. 


As regards stock, the writers of this 
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circular make the following obser- 
vations :—- 

The stock in Liverpool proves to be 
about 100,000 bales more than had been 
assumed according to the business weekly 
reported. This appears to be generally 
ascribed to resales made by consumers 
out of their heavy purchases early in the 
year, in consequence of the much more 
rapid advance which took place in cotton 
than in yarns and manufactures. 


It would appear from these state- 
ments that our staple manufactures 
are not only not in progress of com- 
manding the markets of the world, 
but that for every step which we 
take in advance, with all the advan- 
tages of free trade to help us, France 
and the United States, restrained as 
they are by rigid protection, take 
three. To be sure, corn is cheap and 
money abundant with us, and though 
some mills are changing their articles 
of produce and others working at 
short time, the operatives generally 
are well off; but how long is this to 
last? If France and America take 
three steps to our one, and the rest 
of the manufacturing nations of the 
Continent take even two, we must 
look elsewhere than to them for our 
customers ; and how we are to find 
customers out of Europe and Ame- 
rica, among whom our liberal doc- 
trines of commerce are to work like 
a charm, it puzzles us to guess. 

There is yet another medium 
through which the great question 
now under discussion must be looked 
at, but to which, in the present 
paper, we have time only to allude. 
The British empire consists of more 
than the kingdom of England, or the 
kingdoms of England and Scotland 
united. We have Ireland to think of, 
the Canadas, the West India islands, 
the Cape of Good Hope, our important 
colonies in the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans, and the great continent of 
India itself. How are these portions 
of her Majesty’s dominions affected 
by the course which imperial legis- 
lation has taken? Of Ireland it 
were idle to say more than that it 
has become, even more than ever, 
a spectacle and a warning to all 
the rest of Europe. Far be it 
from us to lay the blame of this on 
the acts of the Irish Government. 
Though little given to praise a Whig, 
we are bound to say of the present 
Lord-lieutenant that, as far as the 
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shackles which bind him will permit, 
he is labouring to improve the con- 
dition of his province. But the con- 
dition of the province goes on con- 
tinually from bad to worse. The 
famine ruined the peasantry and 
small farmers. Free trade and the 
New Poor-law are between them 
ruining the landlords and larger oc- 
cupants. Even the north, in spite 
of its linen trade, perceives this, and 
has taken the lead in the movement 
which bids fair in most districts to 
replace Repeal members by Protec- 
tionists. Canada, in like manner, 
threatens to cast off the dominion of 
the mother-country, because the 
measures of 1842 and 46 have proved 
ruinous to her. As to the West 
Indies, they in some measure deserve 
the fate which has overtaken them. 
Furious at the Slave Emancipation 
Act, and willing to take vengeance 
on the mother-country, they de- 
manded the right of unrestricted trade 
with the United States, and they 
obtained it. They expected to in- 
crease largely the amount of their 
exports by these means ; they reduced 
them in the most remarkable degree. 
For Jonathan, who under the old 
law was glad to force a market for 
his pork, and corn, and timber, by 
taking sugar in exchange, no sooner 
found himself enabled to bring his 
goods duty free into the West Indian 
markets, than he declined any longer 
to purchase abroad what he could 
get in abundance, and at a cheaper 
rate, at home. Still, though the 
blame of the result rests in some de- 
gree with the West Indians them- 
selves, free trade has unquestionably 
failed in the West Indies. But we 
cannot plead the same excuse for our 
neglect of Ceylon, Mauritius, the 
Cape, and British India. What a 
market for our manufactures might 
we not have established in all, had 
we known how to deal wisely by 
ourselves and honestly by our colo- 
nies! Look at India alone. If we 
imported the raw material from 
Bombay, even at a much enhanced 
price, we might command the whole 
of the Indian market for our calicos. 
And the market of British India, 
rightly used, would be worth to the 
manufacturers of Manchester and 
Glasgow more than those of ali the 
world besides. 

But surely it will not be said, 
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either that our neglect of the colonial 
market is the result of the legislative 
measures of 1846, or that these mea- 
sures have not worked well for the 
bulk of the British community ? The 
enormous importations of corn of 
which agriculturists complain bring 
the necessaries of life within the reach 
of numbers to whom under the old 
system they were all but denied. 
And if landowners and farmers suffer, 
their sufferings ought not to be put 
in the balance against the increased 
comforts of the millions, who are 
able to eat bread in abundance, and 
to clothe themselves respectably. 
Granted. As there is no ill which 
does not bring some portion of good 
to counterbalance it, so there is no 
good which has not its evil conse- 
quences too. ‘The consumption of 
corn and meat is largely increased in 
this country since 1846, and numbers 
are made happier thereby. But who 
are they? Where do they reside ? 
Not in the agricultural districts ; for 
there the labouring man, with his 
six, seven, or eight shillings a-week, 
finds it quite as hard a matter to live 
now as heever did. His loaf may be 
cheaper,—it is much cheaper than it 
used to be. But he pays for his cot- 
tage the old rent, from four to five 
pounds ; and his shoes still cost him 
thirteen shillings and sixpence a pair, 
unless, indeed, he go to the slop- 
shop, where he may get an article 
for much less, which a fortnight’s 
hard work renders useless. Not in 
the county towns, such as York, Lin- 
coln, Newcastle, Canterbury, Chelms- 
ford: for there the shopkeepers 
complain that their business has fallen 
to nothing. Not in the lanes and 
alleys of London, for there the poor 
sempstresses wear their lives out in 
the vain effort to sustain them. 
It is in Manchester, Bolton, Leeds, 
and Preston, that the benefit is felt ; 
and far be it from us to grudge that 
our operatives should feel it. But 
are we doing quite right when, for 
the sake of enabling the operative to 
urchase a cheap loaf, and affording 
his employer a fair pretext for low- 
ering his wages in consequence, we 
doom to inevitable ruin a class 
which, looking to all its members, 
as well indirect as direct, outnumbers 
the operative class by three to one, 
and drive out of cultivation by the 
process which effects this no incon- 
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siderable breadth of the soil of the 
kingdom? And are we wise in 
throwing overboard entirely those 
offshoots from our own firesides, 
which under a different system of 
management might have eased us of 
our redundant population, carrying 
on with us, at the same time, a trade 
of which the value defies calculation ? 
No. We do not say that the colo- 
nies never suffered neglect till 1846. 
They have been neglected or abused 
ever since we sent them forth. But 
the laws of 1846 undoubtedly gave 
the finishing touch to our wrong; 
and we are beginning to reap the 
fruit of it in good earnest. How 
easily, when the minister was revising 
the tariff, and casting about for new 
outlets to the industry of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, might this have been 
prevented. How easily might the 
progress of the calamity be arrested 
still, could our legislators be per- 
suaded to treat India, Canada, and 
the rest of our settlements, as British 
counties, and all the world besides as 
foreign states, —with whom com- 
merce can be fairly conducted only 
under treaties of reciprocity. 

There is yet a great deal to be 
said—more especially on this part of 
the subject—but the space at our dis- 
posal warn3~us that it cannot be said 
now. Enough, however, has been 
placed on record to satisfy the reader 
that we are by no means satisfied with 
the commercial system of 1846 ; that, 
though we accept it as an experi- 
ment which the course of legislation 
throughout the quarter of a century 
preceding had rendered inevitable, 
we are of opinion that it will result 
in failure. Whether any attempt 
will be made to bolster it up by a 
redistribution of the burdens on the 
country we shall not venture to pre- 
dict. Mr. Disraeli has declared him- 
self favourable to this expedient, and 
we are not unwilling to go along 
with him in his proposed line of 
policy. But unless his policy em- 
brace the claims and wants of the 
colonies, by developing their re- 
sources, and cementing thereby the 
power of the whole empire, we are 
confident that it will not answer the 
surpose for which it is intended. 

Ve have had too much of class 
legislation already. The old scheme 
of corn-laws, so rigid as to keep up 
prices to a half-famine rate, deserved 
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to be stigmatised as landlord legis- 
lation. The new scheme, which 
sacrifices landlords, tenants, and la- 
bourers, in the hope of extending the 
trade of Manchester and Leeds, is at 
least as palpably manufacturing le- 
islation ; and the mere shifting of a 
ew burdens from the shoulders of 
one to those of another will scarcely 
change its character. But all de- 
grees of class legislation carry with 
them the seeds of ruin, even for the 
parties which seem immediately to 
profit by them. Meanwhile there 
are multitudes embarked in the re- 
tail trade who rise or fall according as 
they find their best customers in 
Belgravia, or the vicinity of Peterloo. 
Of these many are beginning to cry 
out; and none, we believe, more 
loudly than booksellers and book- 






T has been the lot of the art of 
architecture in our times to have 

a new impulse given to its cultivation 
by unprofessional writers. ‘Theo- 
ries of the origin of the pointed 
arch’ were, for the most part, bar- 
ren and fanciful. But theories of 
the meaning and principles of pointed 
architecture have had an influence 
upon archeological research, and 
upon architectural criticism; and 
have led to important steps in the 
classification, and therefore in the 
imitation, of medimxval buildings. 
The theory which derives pointed 
architecture from the conditions and 
consequences of cross vau/ting, and the 
theory (of Mr. Willis) which reduces 
the framework ofa building toa series 
of orders, have been found valuable 
by architects of no mean pretensions. 
Even the fanciful speculations which 
derive the tracery of windows and 
roofs from platted boughs; or the 
speculations, often much more fanci- 
ful, which determine the form and 
number of architectural elements by 
their symbolical import, have their 
value, if kept in their due places. 
The architect by profession may find 
many technical mistakes in the 
writings of such speculators; but 
still the modern history of architec- 


* The Seven Lamps of Architecture. 
Elder, and Co. 
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makers. ‘This state of things cannot 
go on for ever. For though it may 
ave been not only necessary, but 


desirable that we should have prac- 
tical experience of what is called the 
free-trade system, it does not, there- 
fore, follow that we are bound 
down to it for ever. By no means. 
In the face of Sir Robert Peel's 
prediction we venture to hazard an 
opinion, that either this parliament 
or some other will return to a system 
of moderate protection. And as it 
will take this step only at the deli- 
berate bidding of the great bulk of the 
nation, so the nation will not again, 
in its impatience of temporary in- 
convenience, be prevailed upon to 
stultify itself for the sake of working 
out the theory of some popular 
orator. 


ture proves that they are not worth- 
less. They affect the minds of the 
whole number of persons who look 
with interest upon architecture; and 
if not at first, still at last, they affect 
the mind of the architect himself, 
who is often obliged to confess that 
the amateur has divined the meaning 
of the combinations which had been 
produced by a blind tradition. 

If we ask why this should be es- 
pecially the case with regard to the 
art of architecture, we may reply, 
that there is,among others, this reason 
for such a state of things—that ar- 
chitecture, not being in its general 
forms an art imitative of any object 
with which man has any sympathy, 
requires the working of a certain 
power of imagination to call up, and 
of a certain power of language to 
express, the views of relation, con- 
nexion, and significance which make 
it beautiful orsublime. The ancient 
temple, or the medieval cathedral, 
lift men’s souls to the highest pitch 
of feeling ; yet they are merely a col- 
lection of props and beams, piers and 
arches, doors and windows. How is 
this? ‘To answer this question is a 
different thing from being able to 
build piers and arches, and the like. 
To say why men’s souls are raised, 
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a man must have his soul raised. 
He must be skilful, or if not skilful, 
fortunate in catching a view, with 
his mental eye, of the forms which 
are not merely geometrical com- 
binations; of the shadows, which are 
not merely privations of light ; 
of the spires, which are not merely 
one stone piled upon another; of 
the vaults, which are not mere 
shelter, but ‘in the vault of heaven 
another heaven.’ He must be able 
to see that meaning in all these 
things, by which they speak to the 
heart of man, and to translate that 
meaning into the language of men, 
so that it may pass from heart to 
heart. The architectural critic who 
can do this, even if he make mis- 
takes in technical matters, still 
speaks to the purpose ; and we have 
no doubt our readers will always be 
glad to hear him. 

After Mr. Ruskin’s most eloquent 
and instructive book, Modern Painters, 
we could have no doubt that he was 
one of the persons most worthy of 
being listened to when speaking on 
such subjects. Accordingly, when 
his Seven Lamps of Architecture was 
announced, we looked forwards with 
great interest to the appearance of 
the book; and now that it has ap- 
peared, we are sure that we shall be 
doing our readers a service by giving 
some account of it; and we may add, 
that this may be of some interest 
even to those who are not content 
(and we would not advise any one to 
be) without reading the book itself. 
For though Mr. Ruskin’s eloquence, 
or, we might rather say, poetry, is 
always to the purpose of his doc- 
trines, and always the vehicle of 
acute thought and profound feeling, 
yet it is not unlikely that to many 
readers his views may be rendered 
more distinct by being presented, in 
the first place, in a more tranquil 
form, and without the various accom- 
paniments of example and subdivision 
with which he has developed them. 
At least we must confess, that having 
had to read Mr. Ruskin’s book with 
a special view to such an analysis of 
it, we conceive that we see many of 
its doctrines and their value more 
clearly than we did when, on the 
first perusal, we were borne along 
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the stream of its style, surrounded, 
as it were, by rainbow clouds and 
sweet strains of music. 

We shall then, in the first place, 
attempt to give the reader a view of 
Mr. Ruskin’s Seven Lamps in a more 
distinct and simple form than that in 
which they will appear to most 
readers, when surrounded by his 
glowing and picturesque eloquence. 
His Lamps not unfrequently remind 
us of the lights which, in some cathe- 
dral where the pomp of a gorgeous 
ceremonial appeals to the senses, are 
half dilated and half lost among the 
clouds of incense, so that we see each 
surrounded by a varying halo, and 
can hardly tell what is its place, 
or count them all twice over to 
the same number. Some of them do 
not so much give light as splendour. 
They are not all lamps in the same 
sense. We will take the liberty of 
enumerating them, adding other de- 
signations, which may convey in a 
less figurative form a suggestion of 
the manner in which they throw 
their light upon architecture. 

The Lamp of Sacrifice is the rule 
of giving our best. In architecture, 
to make it truly noble, we must use 
the best materials, shaped by the best 
work, without too nice a regard 
whether what we thus offer will be 
seen and appreciated by mortal eye. 
There is no limit to legitimate rich- 
ness. We have already heard this 
precept applied to architecture.* 


Give what thou canst. 
rejects the lore 
Of nicely calculated less and more. 


High Heaven 


The Lamp of Truth is the princi- 
ple that architecture must be what 
it seems, both in the structure or 
mode of support; in the materials, 
all deception by painting or other- 
wise being excluded; and in the 
mode of workmanship, cast-iron and 
the like being rejected. 

The Lamp of Power is a theory of 
the source of impression of power, or 
majesty in buildings. This, we are 
taught, arises from size, from simple 
and continuous forms of outline, 
from projection towards the top, so 
as to give a frowning aspect to the 
edifice, and from depth and breadth 
of shadow, especially when exhibited 


* Wordsworth’s Sonnet on King’s College Chapel. 
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in pierced traceries, as in many Italian 
buildings. ; 

The Lamp of Beauty is a series of 
rules as to what kinds of decoration 
are beautiful ; the principles of these 
rules being derived from the consi- 
deration of the imitation of nature, 
repetition, proportion, and abstrac- 
tion, with some views as to the mode 
of applying colour in architecture. 
These rules will be well worth con- 
sidering, so far as our space allows. 

The Lamp of Life is the remark 
that architecture exhibits its energy 
most when it does not restrict itself 
to rigorous measurements and stand- 
ard forms, but makes parts unequal 
which by the symmetry of the build- 
ing would be equal ; and in order to 
carry out the scheme of decoration, 
either imitates common models with 
the utmost frankness, or deviates 
from them with the utmost auda- 
city. 

The Lamp of Memory is the re- 
flection that all architecture, even 
domestic architecture, must have an 
enduring and historical character, if 
it is to possess its highest interest; 
and associated with this reflection is 
a very ingenious theory of the pictur- 
esque, which is connected with the 
Lamp of Memory by this tie, that in 
architecture picturesqueness is the 
exponent of age. And, resulting 
from this view, we have the doctrine, 
that all restoration of old buildings 
is destruction, falsehood, and wicked- 
ness. 

Finally, The Lamp of Obedience 
glares upon us with this prophecey— 
that we can have no architecture in 
iingland till our architects agree to 
adopt one universal standard of 
style; and as the most suitable for 
this purpose the early Decorated of 
England is recommended. 

{ It is no grave defect in these seven 
lamps that they are neither exactly 
co-ordinate principles, nor clearly 
distinguished from each other, nor 
always quite consistent. Without 
having this sytematic completeness 
and logical precision, large princi- 
ples, arrayed in a certain aspect of 
system, have often been used by 
eminent writers as the frame-work, 
by means of which they have exhi- 
bited a series of striking reflections, 
facts, and criticisms.JOf this kind are 
such works as Montesquieu’s Esprit 
des Loiz and Madame de Staél’s Alle- 
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magne. That the seven‘ Lamps’ form 


a very exact and definite system, pro- 
bably the author himself would not 
very resolutely maintain. There are, 
in the book itself, indications that his 
views of division and arrangement 
have changed in the course of his 
working up his speculations into 
form.) Instead of the seven which we 
have in the interior of the volume, 
Sacrifice, Truth, Power, Beauty, Life, 
Memory, Obedience, we find, wrought 
upon the cover of the book, another 
seven, Religio, Observantia, Aucto- 
ritas, Fides, Memoria, Obedientia, Spi- 
ritus, of which the last three agree, 
perhaps, with the last three of the 
former group; but the parallelism of 
the other four, if they be parallel, is 
more hard to trace. | And it would 
not be difficult to find discrepancies, 
apparent, at least, between the pre- 
cepts of one part and the praises of 
another. Thus the Lamp of Sacrifice 
directs us to bestow the artist’s labegr 
without stint upon all parts of the 
work, even those which will never be 
seen (p. 23), while the Lamp of Life 
leads to strong commendation of the 
rough, coarse execution, of certain spe- 
cimens of ancient sculpture (p. 158), 
which appear only half finished when 
seen close, but are very effective at a: 
distance. It may be said that this 
kind of bold sketchy sculpture is, 
for certain situations, the most mas- 
terly; and, therefore, really the best. 
But, not to dwell upon the difficulty 
of drawing the line in such cases, 
what can we say of the carelessness, 
or at any rate, the bad workman- 
ship, arising from whatever cause, by 
which, as is stated (c. vi. art. 10), the 
cornice above the arcade in the 
southern wall of the Duomo at Pisa 
touches the tops of eleven of the fif- 
teen arches; and then, by. the rise of 
the cornice, or by the descent of the 
arcade, is at least more than two feet 
above the top of the western arch, 
the interval being filled in by courses 
of masonry? Ifsuch an irregularity 
had occurred in a modern sacred 
edifice, would not the author have 
cried out upon it as a grievous indi- 
cation of the dim burning of the 
Lamp of Sacrifice in this our day ? 
But it is by no means our inten- 
tion to enter into an argument with 
the writer of this lively, eloquent, 
and thoughtful book. We would 
rather, for the benefit of our readers, 
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point out the manner in which he 
follows these principles into detail. 

4 Taking, as the first instance, the 
Lamp of Beauty, we find the first great 
condition on which the author dwells 
to be this (ch. iv. art. 2, &c.): that 
beauty can arise only from imitating 
natural forms. On this ground our 
author rejects many customary kinds 
of decoration, which, he says, ‘ I have 
no hesitation in asserting to be not 
ornament at all, but to be ugly things, 
the expense of which ought to be set 
down in the architect’s contract as 
* For monstrification.’’ ‘I believe,’ he 
adds, ‘that we regard these cus- 
tomary deformities with a savage 
complacency, as an Indian does his 
flesh patterns and paint.’ This ca- 
non of architectural criticism is very 
sharply applied to many of the most 
usual decorative forms, and is made 
the ground ofa rather startling vehe- 
mence of condemnation, bestowed 
upen many kinds of ornament which 
aré“almost universally looked upon 
with satisfaction, and probably, even 
by the most rigorous judges, have 
hitherto been deemed inoffensive. 
Among the forms thus successively 
swept out of the region of architec- 
tural beauty by the critic’s unsparing 
besom, are ancient as well as modern 
inventions. ‘The rich Greek mould- 
ing commonly called the egg and an- 
chor, or egg and dart moulding, is 
declared to be beautiful # but another 
moulding, which is frequent in an- 
cient, and copiously borrowed in 
modern work, the ‘Greek fret,’ or 
*Guilloche,’* is declared to be ugly, 
painful, and monstrous. But the 
main storm of condemnation falls so 
as to crush most the ornamental ap- 
pendages of our later English Gothic. 
The ‘Tudor portcullis is a monster, 
absolutely and unmitigatedly fright- 
ful. § All that carving on Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel simply deforms the 
stones of it.’ Along with this, all 
heraldic decoration is condemned; 
all scrolls which, introduced to con- 
tain mottoes, ‘are flourished and 
turned hither and thither as if they 
were ornamental.’ The square-ended 
dripstone used over square-headed 
windows in Elizabethan buildings 
(sometimes called a label), falls un- 
der the same sentence, and is another 
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monster which unites every element 
of ugliness. The hearty earnestness 
with which the author applies bis 
rule, and the curious fertility of 
thought with which he carries out 
his censure, may be seen by quoting 
a few lines in which he employs ap 
absolute blaze of eloquence to wither 
up a little strip of silk, in whieh 
hitherto no one had seen any great 
harm. What will our female readers 
think of the following denunciation 
of a riband? They cannot have been 
aware, when they tried to make i 
look becoming, that it was at such am 
immeasurable and hopeless distance 
from the realms of the beautiful 


Is there any thing like ribands in na- 
ture? It might be thought that grass 
and sea-weed afforded apologetic types- 
They do not. There is a wide difference 
between their structure and that of 2 
riband. They have a skeleton, an ana- 
tomy, a central rib, or fibre, or frame- 
work of some kind or another, which has 
a beginning and an end, a root and head, 
and whose make and strength affect every 
directien of their motion, and every line 
of their form. The loosest weed that 
drifts and waves under the heaving of the 
sea, or hangs heavily on the brown and 
slippery shore, has a marked strength, 
structure, elasticity, gradation of sub- 
stance ; its extremities are more finely 
fibred than its centre, its centre than its 
root: every fork of its ramification is 
measured and proportioned ; every wave 
of its languid lines is lovely. It has its. 
allotted size, and place, and function ; it 
isa >ecific creature. What is there like 
this ina riband? It has no structure ; it 
is a succession of cut threads all alike ; it 
has no skeleton, no make, no form, ne 
size, no will of its own. You cut it and 
crush it into what you will. It has no 
strength, nolanguor. It cannot fall inte 
a single graceful form. It cannot wave, 
in the true sense, but only flutter : it can- 
not bend, in the true sense, but only turn 
and be wrinkled. It is a vile thing ; it 
spoils all that is near its wretched film et 
an existence. Never use it. 

We have said that Mr. Ruskin’s 
condemnation falls especially upon 
the ornaments used by English archi- 
tects. Italian modes of ornamentatien, 
on the other hand, find especial fa- 
vour in his eyes, and sometimes bis 
principles appear to be a little hard 
pressed in order that they may agree 
with this feeling. ‘Thus he had con- 


* This ornament resembles a line of curling waves bounded by square instead of 
curved outlines, and is, we believe, called by our ladies, a border a la Grecque. 
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alemned the Greek fret, as we have 
seen, because it is composed of straight 
lines, which scarcely ever occur in 
mature, the only natural object in 
which a prototype of it occurs being 
crystals of bismuth formed by slow 
cooling. But there occurs also in 
Lombard architecture, an ornament 
composed of straight lines, namely, 
squares placed diagonally within 
squares on the face of the wall. How 
is this to be defended? The first de- 
fence is, that its terminal contour is 
the very image ofa carefully prepared 
artificial crystal of common salt, and 
that salt is a substance considerably 
more familiar to us than bismuth. 
And then, it is further urged that the 
forms which it exhibits are among 
the very first and commonest of crys- 
talline forms. Considering how un- 
familiar men in general are with 
crystalline forms, either natural or 
artificial, how little they attend to 
those minute phenomena, even if 
they have the opportunity, which 
rarely occurs to most, we can hardly 
see what the ornaments here de- 
scribed would gain by being allowed 
te be imitations of such natural ob- 
jects as those referred to. Is it at all 
likely that either the Greek or the 
Italian architects ever saw ‘crystals 
of bismuth formed by the unagitated 
esoling of the melted metal,’ or ‘ care- 
fully prepared artificial crystals of 
common salt; or that if they did, 
they had any recollection of them 
when they devised the ornaments in 
which this resemblance is supposed 
to exist ? 

Mr. Ruskin has taken a great num- 
ber of his examples of architectural 
excellence of all kinds from Italian 
edifices, and evidently looks upon 
those works with a tone of unmin- 
eled admiration, in which we believe 
that he will not be quite at one 
with those among us whose architec- 
tural views have been systematically 
formed by a comprehensive study of 
English, French, and German me- 
diazval architecture. Such persons 
have always, on turning their atten- 
tion to Italian buildings, found some- 
thing incomplete (as to style), and 
inconsistent in their scheme. The 
transalpine Gothic, a complete and 
consummate system in itsown region, 
never obtained a thorough victory in 
Italy. We have never more than a 
struggle, in which the old Classical 
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architecture and the new Teutonic, 
each shows its influence; each mo- 
difies the other, but neither is fully 
developed. This is, we conceive, the 
general judgment of the best archi- 
tectural critics. But though the me- 
dizval Italian has no complete style, 
it has many manners, and upon these 
Mr. Ruskin dwells with great delight. 
In the Lamp of Obedience, which 
is, as we have said, a declaration 
that our architects can never excel 
till they subdue their caprice, and 
submit themselves to a style esta- 
blished by common consent, he tells 
us that this principle being accepted, 
the choice would lie ‘ between four 
styles:—1. The Pisan Romanesque ; 
2. The early Gothic of the Western 
Italian Republic, advanced as far and 
as fast as our art would enable us to 
the Gothic of Giotto; 3. The Vene- 
tian art in its purest developement; 
4. The English earliest decorated.’ 
He allows that the most natural, and, 
perhaps, the safest choice, would be 
of the last; but probably few other 
English architectural critics, sup- 
posing they had to establish a style 
for England by a supreme authority, 
would think that the choice lay be- 
tween one English and three Italian 
styles. 

In the same spirit he looks upon 
the Doge's palace at Venice as the 
most beautiful of buildings, except 
one; the one being the Campanile of 
Giotto at Florence; a building of 
which, in the minds of most persons, 
the last judgment would probably be 
that which Mr. Ruskin allows is the 
first (p. 134). ‘In its first appeal to 
the stranger's eye there is something 
unpleasing—a mingling, as it seems 
to him, of over-severity with over- 
minuteness.’ There is, in fact, in this 
tower, a want of organic structure; 
neither the horizontal nor the ver- 
tical lines predominating, and the 
square portions into which it is thus 
divided being marked in both direc- 
tions by fine and multiplied elements, 
so as to produce the general eflect of 
an elegant piece of furniture rather 
than of' an edifice. 

Mr. Ruskin, as we have already 
intimated, does not look with a fa- 
vourable eye upon our later English 
Gothic. The Tudor, he says, is con- 
temptible; far below the French 
Flamboyant. Perhaps our Cam- 
bridge readers, and those who have 
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visited Cambridge, will be disposed 
to allege King’s College Chapel as an 
evidence that the edifices of the 
Tudors are not all contemptible. 
Alas! they do not know the iron 
consistency and pitiless severity of 
Mr. Ruskin's criticism. That chapel, 
admired and celebrated as it is, must 
go with the rest of its race. Where- 
ever it is brought forward in this 
work, it is mentioned only to be con- 
demned. ‘What is its outside?’ 
(c. iv. art. 26) Mr. Ruskin exclaims, 
indignantly and sorrowfully. 

How many buildings have we in Eng- 
land like King’s College Chapel in Cam- 
bridge, looking like tables upside down, 
with their four legs in the air? What, 
it will be said, have not beasts four legs ? 
Yes, but legs of different shapes, with a 
head between them. So they have a 
pair of ears, and perhaps a pair of horns ; 
but not at both ends. Knock down a 
couple of pinnacles at either end in 
King’s College Chapel, and you will 
have a kind of proportion instantly. 


It is extremely curious to see that 
Mr. Ruskin thinks that a building 
may be beautiful which looks like a 
dog or a cow with its legs in the air, 
but not if it looks like a table in an 
analogous attitude. Granting the 
truth and the importance of Mr. Rus- 
kin's doctrine, that in a cathedral you 
should have one tower in the centre 
and two at the west end, or two at 
one end simply, does this prove a 
college chapel to be ugly which has 
four equal turrets? Ought a chapel 
necessarily to have a high spire or 
tower? And are the ‘host of ugly 
churches in England, with pinnacles 
at the corners and none in the 
middle, really all ugly? For in- 
stance, the towers of Magdalen Col- 
lege at Oxford, of Gloucester and of 
Canterbury cathedrals? Has not 
this form of structure, a square mass 
with four flanking turrets, a mean- 
ing derived from an ancient castle- 
form (from which also the battle- 
ments are derived)? and is not this 
derivation, softened down to an eccle- 
siastical aspect, as reasonable a ground 
of propriety as a resemblance to any 
animal whatever, erect or inverted ? 

We quit with regret the many in- 
teresting questions which Mr. Ruskin 
brings before us in this chapter on 
Beauty, and the remarks, always 
a and striking, often in the 
highest degree instructive, which he 
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applies to many kinds of ornament. 
We cannot pretend, within our limits, 
to go through the book; but there 
are some points relative to the Lamp 
of Truth which we would not leave 
unnoticed, and to which we may 
conveniently pass while speaking of 
King’s College Chapel. 

Mr. Ruskin objects to the in- 
terior of this building on the ground 
of its violating Truth as well as 
Beauty. His principle of Truth is, 
as we have already said, that a 
building should seem to be what it 
is, in the manner of supports, as well 
as in other respects. And it is for 
its violation of this precept, appa- 
rently, that he condemns the build- 
ing in question. He says (c. iv. 
art. 7) :— 


The moment that the conditions of 
weight are comprehended, both truth 
and feeling require that the conditions of 
support should be also comprehended. 
Nothing can be worse, either as judged 
by the taste or conscience, than affectedly 
inadequate supports—suspensions in the 
air, and other such tricks and vanities. 
..- King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, 
is a piece of architectural juggling, if 
possible, still more to be condemned 
{than Santa Sophia], because less sub- 
lime. 


Now King’s College Chapel has 
not pendants like Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, and therefore we are some- 
what at a loss to know to what 
special feature this censure refers. 
The ‘ affectedly inadequate supports” 
seem to point out the vaulting shafts 
as too slender. But the vaulting 
shafts are, as is common in such 
architecture, merely a group of ver- 
tical mouldings on the wall; and 
the wall itself, and not these vertical 
shafts only, is, and is conceived to be, 
the support of the roof. In all 
stone-vaulted churches the shafts 
are, and are conceived to be, cut 
upon the wall; and there is no delu- 
sion attempted as to the support of 
the roof by the vaulting shafts alone 
without the walls, even in Early 
English work; still less in Decorated 
work, in which the detached shafts 
vanish ; and less still in Perpendicular 
work, in which all the solid parts 
are, and are conceived as being, 
framework, not any mouldings upon 
them alone. These solid parts are 
made up of mouldings, shafts, and 
the like; but they are made up of 
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such elements by courses of masonry, 
which courses are not concealed, and 
which ought not to be concealed, as 
Mr. Ruskin himself very justly ob- 
serves (Lamp of Power, art. 11). 
The mind receives a peculiar kind of 
pleasure from seeing the possibility 
of regarding a building at the same 
time as frame-work and as wall- 
work. As it has recently been said, 
and, as we hold, rightly said, the 
two ideas, that of frame-work and 
that of wall-work, are both present 
to the mind; and their combined 
concords and discords produce that 
kind of harmony in which archi- 
tecture especially delights. Now, 
considered in this point of view, the 
vaulting of King’s College Chapel is 
absolutely as simple and normal as 
possible; so far from any ‘jug- 
gling, the effect is produced by 
the most direct means, and the 
means are fairly shown. The main 
peculiarity is, that the whole struc- 
ture, walls and buttresses, is em- 
ployed in supporting the vault, and 
that all which is not so employed is 
opened as window. 

But though we think Mr. Ruskin, 
in this instance, makes a one-sided 
application of the principle of struc- 
tural truth in architecture, we quite 
agree with him as to the importance 
of the principle itself; and we could 
with great pleasure follow many of 
the trains of thought by which he 
has so well illustrated this principle. 
We cannot, indeed, assent to his 
doctrine (adopted apparently out of 
his love for Italian art), that tracery 
produces its finest effects when the 
attention is bestowed, not upon the 
tracery-bars (as Mr. Willis has well 
termed them), but upon the spaces 
of various shape which they circum- 
scribe; not upon the frames, but 
upon the lights—or darks, as they 
are when seen from the outside. 
For this view overlooks the very 
essence of tracery, which is, to con- 
sist of a series of frames, each subor- 
dinate to the one above ; accompany- 
ing its course in the large divisions, 
and branching from it to form the 
small divisions. It is essential that 
this frame-work should be present 
to the eye as frame-work, not merely 
as a pierced wall or plate, which is 
the Italian idea. But when this 
tracery was no longer regarded as 
frame-work, but as a series of flexi- 
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ble lines—and when the flow of these 
lines became a subject followed out 
in a fanciful and capricious manner, 
as a direct exercise of skill, the like 
display of skill being also exhibited 
in other features, and especially in 
the interpretations of shafts ;— then, 
we agree with Mr. Ruskin, Gothic 
architecture had visibly passed its 
point of greatest completeness, and 
thenceforth verges to its decline. 
We will allow ourselves and our 
readers the gratification of quoting 
Mr. Ruskin’s eloquent funeral ora- 
tion over the grave of the Complete 
Gothic :-— 

So fell the great dynasty of medieval 
architecture. It was because it had lost 
its own strength, and disobeyed its own 
laws—because its order, and consistency, 
and organization, had been broken 
through—that it could oppose no resist- 
ance to the rush of overwhelming inno- 
vation. And this, observe, all because 
it had sacrificed a single truth. From 
that one surrender of its integrity, from 
that one endeavour to assume the sem- 
blance of what it was not, arose the mul- 
titudinous forms of disease and decrepi- 
tude, which rotted away the pillars of its 
supremacy. It was not because its time 
was come; it was not because it was 
scorned by the classical Romanist, or 
dreaded by the faithful Protestant. That 
scorn and that fear it might have sur- 
vived, and lived; it would have stood 
forth in stern comparison with the ener- 
vated sensuality of the renaissance; it 
would have risen in renewed and purified 
honour, and with a new soul, from the 
ashes into which it sank, giving up its 
glory, as it had received it, for the honour 
of God—but its own truth was gone, and 
it sank for ever. There was no wisdom 
nor strength left in it, to raise it from 
the dust ; and the error of zeal, and the 
softness of luxury, smote it down and 
dissolved it away. It is good for us to 
remember this, as we tread upon the 
bare ground of its foundations, and stum- 
ble over its scattered stones. Those rent 
skeletons of pierced wall, through which 
our sea-winds moan and murmur, strew- 
ing them joint by joint, and bone by 
bone, along the bleak promontories on 
which the Pharos lights came once from 
houses of prayer—those grey arches and 
quiet aisles under which the sheep of our 
valleys feed and rest on the turf that has 
buried their altars—those shapeless heaps, 
that are not of the Earth, which lift our 
fields into strange and sudden banks of 
flowers, and stay our mountain streams 
with stones that are not their own, have 
other thoughts to ask from us than those 
of mourning for the rage that despoiled, 
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or the fear that forsook them. It was 
not the robber, not the fanatic, not the 
blasphemer, who sealed the destruction 
that they had wrought; the war, the 
wrath, the terror, might have worked 
their worst, and the strong walls would 
have risen, and the slight pillars would 
have started again, from under the hand 
of the destroyer. But they could not 
rise out of the ruins of their own violated 
truth. 

We have said that Mr. Ruskin, in 
treating of the ‘Lamp of Memory, 
gives usa Theory of the Picturesque ; 
meaning thereby a theory in the 
sense in which we have so often had 
theories of the beautiful and of the 
sublime, and the like: in short, an 
answer to the question, What is the 
Picturesque? After rejecting some 
answers given by other persons, Mr. 
Ruskin gives us his own; which 
at first, indeed, sounds somewhat 
oracular, but which is unfolded and 
worked out with remarkable in- 
genuity of thought and delicacy of 
taste.  Picturesqueness, he says, is 
parasitical sublimity. This dark say- 
ing becomes somewhat more lumi- 
nous when we discern that sublimity 
implies breadth of shadow, boldness 
and largeness of outline, and the 
like; and that by designating this 
sublimity as parasitical, it is meant 
that it is found in the accessory, not 
in the essential parts of the work. 
Thus, to use Mr. Ruskin’s own ex- 
amples (c. vi. art. 13), in Francia 
or Angelico, the shadows on the 
human face are employed only to 
make the contours of the face tho- 
roughly felt, and the attention is 
directed to these essential characters ; 
but by Rembrandt, Salvator, or Ca- 
ravaggio, the features are used for 
the suke of the shadows, and the 
power of the painter is employed 
upon these.d/The latter painters are 
thus picturesque. So again in the 
sculptures of the Parthenon, the sha- 
dow is of use only as showing the 
figures ; but in Gothic sculpture the 
shadow is arranged in masses for its 
own sake. So again if the hair be 
subordinate to the countenance, it 
may be beautiful; but ifit be formed 
into bold and shadowy projections, 
so as to draw attention on its own 
account, it is picturesque. Animals, 
presented as in good condition, with 
reference to their characteristic pow- 
ers, their muscular forms and mo- 
tions, as the horse, may be beautiful, 
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even in historical composition ; but 
‘exactly in proportion as their cha- 
racter of sublimity passes into ex- 
crescences—into mane and beard as 
in the lion, into horns as in the stag, 
into shaggy hide as in the ass colt, 
into variegation as the zebra, or into 
plumage—they become picturesque.’ 
It is remarkable how near Mr. Rus- 
kin comes to the illustration of this 
point, which was furnished by the 
satirical liveliness of Sydney Smith, 
when, lecturing upon this subject, he 
wound up his general description of 
the contrast by saying, ‘ In short, the 
rector’s horse is beautiful, the cu- 
rate’s is picturesque.’ Mr. Ruskin’s 
application of this to architecture is 
no less ingenious. The ivy is to the 
ruined building as the hair to the 
human countenance. And he adds 
this remark (p. 175), that those styles 
of architecture which are picturesque 
in the sense thus explained—that is, 
whose decoration depends on points 
of shadow rather than purity of out- 
line (as the ‘French Gothic ;’ but 
why ‘French’ especially ?), do not 
suffer, but commonly gain in effect, 
when their details are partly worn 
away. 

It must be evident to our readers, 
by the specimens which we have 
quoted, how rich in refined criticism 
and glowing eloquence is the work 
now under our notice. We may 
add, that it is illustrated by a num- 
ber of plates, which are picturesque, 
so far as broad and strong shades 
can make them so. But we cannot 
approve of the mode in which Mr. 
Ruskin has not only collected, but 
connected together, as if they were 
amer of one structure, features be- 
onging to the most disparate and 
distant edifices ; for instance, beneath 
the shade of an Italian window-head 
brought from Verona is a French 
Gothic arcade from Bayeux, and a 
star-shaped disk from Padua (P1.IV.) 
Again, traceries from Caen, Bayeux, 
Rouen, and Beauvais are not only 
grouped together, but so grouped 
that they present to us three tiers of 
windows, the two upper tiers being 
separated by a line making an angle 
of forty-five degrees, so that the 
windows in the upper tier gradually 
diminish to the left, and those in the 
next tier to the right,—a most strange 
and unarchitectural phenomenon, 
which, as it has no meaning, had 
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better have never offered itself to 
the eye. 

But it is an ungracious task to 
blame where there is so much to 
enjoy. And even the author's dis- 
position to think meanly of our Eng- 
lish works, which we have already 
noticed, may not be without its use, 
if it stir up all of us, employers, 
architects, and critics of architecture, 
to nobler designs, and a nobler spirit 
of carrying design into execution. 
We shall not fear, therefore, to con- 
clude with a quotation which has 
something of a Juvenalian severity 
in its lofty tone :— 

But I know not how it is, unless that 
our English hearts have more oak than 
stone in them, and have more filial sym- 
pathy with acorns than Alps; but all 
that we do is small and mean, if not 
worse—thin, and wasted, and unsub- 
stantial. It is not modern work only ; 
we have built like frogs and mice since 
the thirteenth century (except only in our 
castles). What a contrast between the 
pitiful little pigeon-holes which stand for 
doors in the east [west] front of Salisbury, 
looking like the entrances to a beehive or 
a wasp’s nest, and the soaring arches and 
kingly crowning of the gates of Abbe- 
ville, Rouen, and Rheims, or the rock- 
hewn piers of Chartres, or the dark and 
vaulted porches and writhed pillars of 
Verona! Of domestic architecture what 
need is there to speak? How small, 
how cramped, how poor, how miserable 
in its petty neatness is our best! how 
beneath the mark of attack, and the 
level of contempt, that which is common 
with us! What a strange sense of for- 
malized deformity, of shrivelled precision, 
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of starved accuracy, of minute misan- 
thropy have we, as we leave even the 
rude streets of Picardy for the market- 
towns of Kent! Until that street archi- 
tecture of ours is bettered, until we give 
it some size and boldness, until we give 
our windows recess and our walls thick- 
ness, I know not how we can blame our 
architects for their feebleness in more 
important work ; their eyes are inured to 
narrowness and slightness: can we ex- 
pect them at a word to conceive and deal 
with breadth and solidity? They ought 
not to live in our cities ; there is that in 
their miserable walls which bricks up to 
death men’s imaginations; as surely as 
ever perished forsworn nun, An archi- 
tect should live as little in cities as a 
painter. Send him to our hills, and let 
him study there what Nature understands 
by a buttress, and what by a dome. 
There was something in the old power of 
architecture, which it had from the re- 
cluse more than from the citizen. The 
buildings of which I have spoken with 
chief praise rose, indeed, out of the war 
of the piazza, and above the fury of the 
populace: and Heaven forbid that for 
such cause we should ever have to lay a 
larger stone, or rivet a firmer bar, in our 
England! But we have other sources 
of power, in the imagery of our iron 
coasts and azure hills; of power more 
pure, nor less serene, than that of the 
hermit spirit which once lighted with 
white lines of cloisters the glades of the 
Alpine pine, and raised into ordered 
spires the wild rocks of the Norman sea ; 
which gave to the temple gate the depth 
and darkness of Elijah’s Horeb cave; 
and lifted, out of the populous city, grey 
cliffs of lonely stone, into the midst of 
sailing birds and silent air. 





FLOWERS OF MERCY. 


‘ Charity shall cover the multitude of sins.’ 


\ ORTAL, condemning at a glance ; 
i!t ='To judge our hearts so bold, 
Wake from Presumption’s danger- 
ous trance ! 
Wouldst thou thine own behold ? 


Gaunt Conscience, with her painful 
wand, 
Will point it out to thee ; 
*T is a half-bright, half-shadowy land, 
A land of mystery. 


Where’er Pripe’s demon foot hath 
trod 
With dark sulphureous power, 
Scorched is the once fresh-coloured 
sod, 
And shrunken every flower ; 


Save where by Lethe’s dismal lake 
Some tangled nightweed sleeps, 
Nor heeds the devilish, jewelled 

snake, 
That through its foliage creeps. 


But where rare Mercy, with white 
feet, 
Hath left a dazzling trace, 
There rise the young-eyed lilies sweet, 
With more than earthly grace : 


Their beauty blots out sin, — and 
thou, 
In more remorseful hours, 
Before the only Judge shalt bow, 
And pray for Mercy’s flowers. 
B.N. 
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Part II. 


REAT as have been the advan- 

tages of menageries, in bringing 
immediately under the eyes of every 
observer animals which would other- 
wise be hardly known, except from 
books, or from their remains pre- 
served in museums, they have, it 
must be confessed, been fatal to 
romance. The exaggerated propor- 
tions which travellers lave assigned 
to birds and beasts—ay, and men—- 
partly from seeing the objects at a 
distance, and partly from the highly- 
coloured and, in many instances, 


imperfectly understood accounts of 


the natives, shrink when the living 
creature is before the aa In 
such cases truth—like the best pic- 
tures of the Italian masters, which 
are not satisfactory at first, especially 
to those who have admired the ex- 
travagances, however poetical, of a 
Fuseli—looks poorly ; and it is only 
after consideration that the mind be- 
comes reconciled to the light, before 
which errors and false pretensions 
vanish. 

How many who have read of the 
condor till he has been almost mag- 
nified into the roc of Arabian story, 
have been disappointed at the first 
sight of those birds which have been 
kept so long at the garden of the 
Zoological Society of London! I 
can hardly call to mind one who has 
so seen them in my presence whose 
expectations had not gone far beyond 
what he then saw. ‘To say nothing 
of more general romantic statements, 
eighteen feet have been given as the 
actual measurement across the ex- 


nded wings of the great vulture of 
> t 


the Andes. The old male belonging 
to the society, a very fine specimen, 
measures eleven feet from tip to tip 
when his wings are outstretched ; 
his length does not exceed four feet 
nine inches. Both he and his part- 
ner, notwithstanding their confine- 
ment—a confinement which must be 
peculiarly irksome and unnatural to 
a bird, the greater portion of whose 
free life is spent on the wing, sailing 
in the higher regions of the atmo- 
sphere, far above the throne of clouds 
of the 
Giant of the western star, 

appear to enjoy good health, proofs 


of which have been given in their 
attempts to continue the species not- 
withstanding their unfavourable 
situation. 

In a state of nature the eggs of 
the condor are said to rest on the 
rock, without stick or straw, and 
unprotected by any border. There, 
at an elevation of from ten to fifteen 
thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, on such ledges and plateaux as 
‘The Condor’s Look-out, ‘ The 
Condor’s Nest,’ ‘The Condor’s Roost,’ 
the nestling first breathes the highly- 
rarified air. A year elapses, it is 
asserted, before the downy young 
one is sufficiently plumed to leave 
the mother. About the end of the 
second year the colour is a yellowish 
brown, and, up to this time, the 


gollila or ruff is not visible, whence 


probably arises the notion that there 
are two species of condors, one black 
(the colour of the adult), and one 
brown. Flying to a more lofty 
pitch than any other bird, and re- 

duced in the sight of the upward 
gazer, amid the grand and gigantic 
scenery, to the size of hawks, they 

wheel round, keeping their telescopic 
eyes on the valleys, watching for the 
fall of some failing horse or cows 
Then down come the condors to the 
feast. In their daintiness they gene- 
rally begin with the tongue and the 
eyes, but the rage of a hunger 
sharpened by days of watching on 
the wing, in the eager air of a very 
high altitude, is not easily appeased. 
The bird, rioting in the midst of the 
plentiful table which death has spread 
for it in the wilderness, after tearing 
up the hide with its trenchant beak, 
carves out and swallows gobbet after 
gobbet till it is so gorged as to be 
unable to raise itself on the wing. 
This the Indians well know, and 
when they have a mind for a battue 
they set forth a dead horse or cow 
and quietly watch the progress of 
the repast, which is sure to be at- 
tended by the condors, some of them 
being almost ‘always on their watch 
far aloft. When they are well 
gorged, and looking on each other 
with gluttonous gravity, the Indians 
make their appearance with the 
deadly lasso. ‘Chen comes a scene of 
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excitement, gladdening the heart of 
the sportsman only a degree less than 
the stimulating bull-fight. The 
lassos are thrown with more or less 
success. Some are fast, others con- 
trive to scramble away: but when a 
condor is caught there is a fight, 
and a stout one, before it is killed; 
and indeed the stories told of its 
tenacity of life would be incredible 
were they not attested by trustworthy 
witnesses. 

Humboldt shall be.called to make 
out a strong case. He was present 
when the Indians tried to overcome 
the vitality of one which they had 
taken alive. Having strangled it 
with a lasso, they hanged it on a 
tree, pulling it forcibly by the feet 
for several minutes, in a manner 
that would have done credit to Mr. 
Calcraft and his assistants. The exe- 
cution being apparently over, the 
lasso was removed: the bird got up, 
and walked about as if nothing had 
happened. A pistol was then fired 
at it, the man who fired standing 
within less than four paces. Three 
balls hit the living mark, wounding 
it in the neck, chest, and abdomen: 
the bird kept its legs. A fourth 
ball broke its thigh. Then the 
condor fell, but it did not die of its 
wounds till half'an hour had elapsed. 
This bird was preserved by M. 
Bonpland. Such direct and unim- 
peachable evidence should make us 
pause before we hastily discredit the 
accounts of older writers. Ulloa was 
thought to have used a traveller's 
privilege when he asserted, that in 
the colder localities of Peru the 
condor is so closely protected by its 
feathery armour, that eight or ten 
balls might be heard to strike with- 
out penetrating, or, at least, bringing 
down the bird. 

Not that we give credence to the 
stories of the condors carrying off 
children — indeed the evidence is 
against such a statement; and still 
less do we believe the accounts of 
their attacking men and women. 
At all events, Sir Francis Head has 
proved that a Cornish miner is a 
match for one of these great vultures. 
Humboldt allows that two of them 
would be dangerous foes when op- 
posed to one man; but he frequently 
came within ten or twelve feet of the 
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rock on which three or four of them 
were perched, and they never offered 
to molest him. Indeed the Alpine 
limmergeyer,* the Phené of Aris- 
totle and Allian, is little inferior, if 
not equal to the condor in size, and 
like the condor haunts great moun- 
tain-chains. As the condor is the 
great vulture of the New World, 
this vulture-eagle holds its throne 
on the lofty precipices of the old 
continent. On the Swiss and Ger- 
man Alps, from Piedmont to Dalma- 
tia, in the Pyrenees, in the mountains 
of Ghilan and Siberia, of Egypt and 
Abyssinia, this, the largest of the 
European birds of prey, is on the 
watch to scourge the country. With 
more of the eagle than the vulture 
in its composition, and with claws 
more fit for rapine than the nails of 
the condor, it generally seeks for a 
living prey, and, soaring with its 
mate above the hills and valleys, 
pounces upon the lambs and other 
quadrupeds. The stories of its having 
carried off children in its crooked 
talons wear a much greater air of 
probability than such tales when ap- 
plied to the condor, with its com- 
paratively impotent foot. The 
strength of the liimmergeyer and its 
conformation are quite equal to such 
murderous acts; for a full-grown 
one is four feet from beak to tail, 
and nine or ten in alar extent. But 
the liimmergeyer contents itself with 
a dead prey when no better may be 
had, and Bruce gives an anecdote of 
its pertinacity and audacity on one 
of these occasions so graphically, that 
it would be unjust to the reader to 
give it in other than the slandered 
Abyssinian traveller’s own words :— 

Upon the highest top of the mountain 
Lamalmon, while my servants were re- 
freshing themselves ‘from that toilsome, 
rugged ascent, and enjoying the pleasure 
of a most delightful climate, eating their 
dinner in the outer air, with several large 
dishes of boiled goat’s flesh before them, 
this enemy, as he turned out to be to 
them, appeared suddenly. He did not 
stoop rapidly from a height, but came 
flying slowly along the ground, and sat 
down close to the meat, within the ring 
the men had made round it. A great 
shout, or rather cry of distress, called me 
to the place. I saw the eagle stand for a 
minute, as if to recollect himself, while 
the servants ran for their lances and 





* Gypiietus barbatus, Storr. 
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shields. I walked up as near to him as 
I had time to do. His attention was 
fully fixed upon the flesh. I saw him 
put his foot into the pan, where was a 
large piece in water, prepared for boiling ; 
but finding the smart which he had not 
expected, he withdrew it, and forsook 
this piece which he held. 

There were two large pieces, a leg and 
a shoulder, lying upon a wooden platter ; 
into these he trussed both his claws, and 
carried them off; but I thought he looked 
wistfully at the large piece which re- 
mained in the warm water. Away he 
went slowly along the ground as he had 
come. The face of the cliff over which 
criminals are thrown took him from our 
sight. The Mahometans that drove the 
asses, who had suffered from the hyzena, 
were much alarmed, and assured me of 
his return. My servants, on the other 
hand, very unwillingly expected him, and 
thought he had already more than his 
share. 

As I had myself a desire of more inti- 
mate acqueintance with him, I loaded a 
rifle gun with ball and sat down close to 
the platter by the meat. It was not 
many minutes before he came, and a 
prodigious shout was raised by my at- 
tendants, ‘ He is coming ! he is coming !’ 
enough to have discouraged a less cou- 
rageous animal. Whether he was not 
quite so hungry as at first, or suspected 
something from my appearance, I know 
not, but he made a small turn and sat 
down about ten yards from me, the pan 
with the meat being between me and 
him. As the field was clear before me, 
and I did not know but his next move 
might bring him opposite to one of my 
people, and so that he might actually get 
the rest of the meat and make off, 1 shot 
him with the ball through the middle of 
his body, about two inches below the 
wing, so that he lay down upon the grass 
without a single flutter. 


Bruce gives the following dimen- 
sions of this daring bird :— 


From wing to wing he was eight feet 
four inches; from the tip of his tail to 
the point of his beak, when dead, four 
feet seven inches; he weighed twenty- 
two pounds, and was very full of flesh. 

But return we to our condor. It 
affords pregnant evidence of the care 
and attention exerted by the au- 
thorities and keepers of the animals 
confined in the garden of the Zoolo- 
gical Society of London in the Re- 
gent’s Park, when we find that so 
many of them have not only shewn a 
disposition to breed in their captivity, 
but that not a few have actually 
reared healthy offspring under all 
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the disadvantages which a life so 
different from that intended by Na- 
ture must, under any circumstances, 
produce. Some of these instances, if 
our notes find favour in your eye, 
dear reader, will be hereafter given. 
At present we beg attention to one 
where, with every wish to con- 
tinue the species, the parents seemed 
to give up incubation as hopeless. 

At the time the present note was 
taken the female condor in the Re- 
gent’s Park had laid seven eggs. 
The first was laid on the 4th of 
March, 1844; the second on the 
29th of April of the same year; the 
third on the 28th of February, 1845 ; 
the fourth on the 24th of April in 
that year; the fifth on the 8th of 
February, 1846; the sixth on the 
3d of April, 1846; and the seventh 
on the 7th of May, 1847. 

On one occasion I saw the condors 
with a newly-laid white egg, some 
three or four inches long, lying on 
the naked floor of their prison. There 
was no appearance of a nest of any 
kind, and there was something me- 
lancholy and yet ludicrous in the 
hopeless expression with which both 
the parents looked down atit. They 
regarded the egg and then each 
other, as if they would have said if 
they could, ‘ What are we to do with 
it now we have got it?’ And the 
mute mutual answer of their forlorn 
eyesand dejected heads was, evidently, 
* Nothing.’ 

Well, at last it was proposed that 
as soon as another egg was laid it 
should be placed under a hen. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 7th of May, at 
half-past seven o'clock, a.m. (1 must 
be pardoned for being somewhat par- 
ticular on such an occasion), the 
newly-laid egg was put under a good 
motherly-looking nurse of the Dor- 
king breed, and as the colours of 
hens as well as of horses are worthy 
of note, let it be remembered that 
her colour was white inclining to 
buff. : 

The place of incubation was a cage 
elevated some distance above the 
floor in one of the aviaries. ‘The hen 
sat very close. Day after day, week 
after week, passed away; still the 
excellent nurse continued to sit. Day 
after day, week after week again 
rolled on, and the usual period at 
which the anxious feathered mother 
beholds her natural offspring was 
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left far behind. Still the good nurse 
sat on, till at last, after an incubation 
of fifty-four days, the young condor, 
on the 30th of June, 1846, about 
six o'clock in the morning, began to 
break the wall ofits procreant prison. 
The process of hatching was very 
slow. The young bird was not ex- 
tricated from the egg until after 
twenty-seven hours, nor was it then 
released—on the morning of the Ist 


of July—without the assistance of 


the keeper, who found it necessary 
to remove the shell, asthe membrane 
had got dry round the nestling. 
‘Thus came into this best of all pos- 
sible worlds the first condor hatched 
in England. It had an odd appear- 
ance, and seemed to wonder how it 
had got here. The head appeared 
to be misshapen, for on the top of it 
was what looked like an amorphous 
bladder of water contained between 
the external skin and the skull. This 
gradually disappeared, and when I 
first saw it, on the same Ist of July, 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
the head was properly shaped. It 
was naked, and ofa dark lead colour ; 
and such was the hue of the just 
visible comb (showing that it was a 
male), and of the naked feet. With 
these exceptions the young bird 
was covered with a dirty white down, 
and looked healthy and vigorous. 
On the evening of the day on which 
it was hatched it ate part of the liver 
of a young rabbit. 

The young condor was fed five 
times each day with the fleshy parts 
of young rabbits; at each feed a 
piece about the size of a walnut was 
given, and it was very fond of the 
liver. For the first ten days it was 
fed, and after that time it pecked the 
food from the hand of the keeper. 
It took no water, nor was any forced 
on it. 

I find, also, the following in my 
note-book :— 

July 18.—The young condor con- 
tinues to thrive apace, and the good 
hen that hatched the egg from which 
this portentous chick sprung still re- 
mains in the elevated cage, and seems 
very much attached to her charge. 
When feeding — for which purpose 
she quits the nestling only twice a- 
day, hurryi ing back as if anxious to 
resume her duty —she is fussy and 
fidgetty (if there be such words) till 
her hasty meals are ended. The 
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young condor’s down is now changed 
to a more grey hue, and the germs of 
the true feathers begin to show them- 
selves. ‘The head and neck have be- 
come blacker, and the budding ex- 
crescence of the comb advances. The 
upper mandible of the bill is slightly 
moveable. The lower extremities are 
become darker and very stout, but 
as yet too weak to support the bird’s 
weight. 

May not this local, but no doubt 
natural weakness, point to the solu- 
tion of the continued close attention 
ofthe hen? Her duty with her own 
eggs is to hatch chickens that run 
very soon after they have left the 
egg-shell, but till they are strong 
enough to be able to trust to their 
lower extremities she keeps them 
close, ‘ hiving them,’ as the old wives 
say, carefully, till these lower ex- 
tremities, which are, in the nestlings 
of the gallinaceous tribe, first well 
developed, shall be sufficiently strong 
to carry them in search of food and 
out of danger. The hen, in this in- 
stance, finds that her Garagantua of 
a chick cannot walk, and therefore 
goes on cherishing it and sitting close 
over it. I saw it fed about three 
o'clock in the afternoon upon part of 
a young rabbit, nearly the whole of 
which it had consumed in the course 
of yesterday and to-day. When 
brought out it shivered its callow 
wings and opened its mouth like 
other nestlings, but it then uttered no 
cry. Itmade much use of the tongue 
in taking the food and in deglutition. 

On my return from making these 
observations I went to look at the 
old condors. Military bands were 
playing, and the wind was very high. 
Both birds were very much excited, 
the male especially. Le spread and 
flapped his wings, pursuing the fe- 
male, as she walked backwards from 
him, with his beak opposite and close 
to hers, and gesticulating vehemently 
and oddly. 

The next entry is a sad one :— 

July 21, 1846.—The young condor, 
after thriving well to all appearance, 
died this morning. ‘The good hen, 
which had been most attentive to it 
to the last, seemed to miss it much. 
The cry of the young condor re- 
sembled the squeak of a rat, and the 
dwelling-place of the hen and her 
charge was infested by those preda- 
cious rodents. Sometimes they would 
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squeak, and then the bereaved fos- hatched, and a bird nearer than a 
ter-mother would approach the hole fish. Something may be, therefore, 
whence the squeak proceeded, listen, attributed to the disproportioned bulk 
and abide there clucking, as if in of the young condor ; but true as the 
hope of seeing her charge come forth. maxim is, it does not follow that the 
In this case I was struck with the parent has the power of distinguish- 
modification of instinct, or rather of ingsize. In birds such a power pro- 
the adjunct of something closely re- bably does not exist; for we know 
sembling a reasoning power, on the that the hedge-sparrow and other 
part of the hen. In general, as soon small birds will go on feeding the 
as the days of her incubation are enormous young cuckoo till the poor 
fulfilled the hen leaves the nest, if benevolent dupes are almost ex- 
the eggs are addled, or have not been _ hausted, before and after the intruder 
hatched from some other cause. But has shouldered out their own eggs and 
here she continued to sit more than little nestlings. 
double the usual time without moving The sight of the helpless young 
except for the purpose of taking food. condor could not fail to raise refiec- 
Might it not be that she felt that life  tionsin the most unobserving. There 
was in progress under her, and that was the comparatively minute form, 
her erogyn (storge) prevailed with her which, if its life had been spared, 
not to abandon the embryo till the would have been developed to gigan- 
fulness of its time was come ?* tic proportions ; and that little, feeble, 
Again I observed that she made _plumeless wing, was formed to bear 
no attempt to solicit the young con-  quill-feathers from two to three feet 
dor to feed, as hens do with theirown in length. These noble quills are 
chickens. She seemed to regard it used as pens in the Cordillera; and 
as something incomprehensible, but in this country I have seen them 
belonging to her; and looked on with —_ transformed into floats for the angler, 
evident complacency when the keeper __ of a size and finish to satisfy the most 
took it out to feed it on raw flesh, fastidious dandy disciple of good 
receiving it, after its meal, under her honest Izaak Walton. 
wings with a comforting cluck. Two other raptorial birds come 
It is a well-known aphorism that into the group, though one of them, 
the more perfect the order of the the Californian vulture, wants the 
animal is, the larger is the size of its caruncle which distinguishes the con- 
offspring when it first enters into life. dor. The other is the King of the 
Thus, as John Hunter observes, a  vultures.} The brilliant coloursof the 
new-born quadruped is nearer to the head and neck of this last project it 
size of the parents than a bird just upon the notice of the visitor who 


* *We cannot but admire with Harvey,’ says Willughby, ‘ some of these natural 
instincts of birds, viz. that almost all hen-birds should, with such diligence and pa- 
tience, sit upon their nests night and day for a long time together, macerating and 
almost starving themselves to death ; that they should expose themselves to such dangers 
in defence of their eggs ; and if, being constrained, they sometimes leave them a little 
while, with such earnestness hasten back to them and cover them. Ducks and geese, 
while they are absent for a little while, diligently cover up their eggs with straw. 
With what courage and magnanimity do even the most cowardly birds defend their 
eggs, which sometimes are subventaneous and addle, or not their own, or even arti- 
ficial ones. Stupendious in truth is the love of birds to a dull and lifeless egg, and 
which is not likely with the least profit or pleasure to recompense so great pains 
and care. Who can but admire the passionate affection, or rather fury, of a clocking 
hen, which cannot be extinguished unless she be drenched in cold water? During 
this impetus of mind she neglects all things, and, as if she were in a frenzy, lets 
down her wings, and bristles up her feathers, and walks up and down reckless and 
querulous, puts other hens off their nests, searching everywhere for eggs to sit 
upon ; neither doth she give over till she hath either found eggs to sit or chickens to 
bring up; which she doth with wonderful zeal and passion, call together, cherish, 
feed, and defend. What a pretty ridiculous spectacle is it to see a hen following 
a bastard brood of young ducklings (which she hath hatched for her own) swimming 
in the water? How she often compasses the place, sometimes venturing in, not 
without danger, as far as she can wade, and calls upon them, using all her art and 
industry to allure them to her.’ 


+t Or, King Vulture—Sarcoramphus Papa—Vultur Papa, Linn. 
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passes the place of its confinement; and 
there is reason for believing that the 
stories told of the other vultures, in 
their free and natural state, standing 
respectfully aloof till their king has 
finished his repast, are not ground- 
less, the respect being probably due 
to the superior courage of the mo- 
narch. 

Of the condors, two males and one 
female are now alive in the garden of 
the society ; but no egg has been laid 
since that whose history we have at- 
tempted to give was deposited. 

In the same garden the king vul- 
ture—this looks very like poor dear 
Theodore Hook's story of the cock 
maccaws laying eggs — has laid, but 
it never sat. The Chinese vulture 
has done the same, but never at- 
tempted incubation. The wedge- 
tailed eagle of New Holland, and the 
liimmergeyer sighing for her mate 
and her mountains, have dropped 
eggs, but never attempted incubation. 
The eagle owl* entered upon the 
business of the continuation of the 
species with greater energy and gra- 
vity. She laid and sat, but sat in 
vain: not an owlet rewarded her 
anxiety. 

The white-headed eagles seemed 
very much in earnest. Of them the 
reader may know more hereafter, if 
he should choose to kill time by 
taking up a continuation of these 
notes. 

This, we are told, is a world of 
compensation, though the compensa- 
tion is too often terribly on one side, 
as in the often-repeated case of Eng- 
lishmen being called upon to pay for 
‘the vested interests’ of a nuisance 
that would not be tolerated for three 
months in any city of civilized Europe 
except London—Smithfield Market, 
for instance. But still this best of 
all possible worlds is a world of com- 
pensation. In obedience to this law, 
Mr. Yarrell, in his excellent History 
of British Birds, has recorded a most 
interesting account of a buzzardy 
hatching chickens, in order, no doubt, 
to balance the fact of a hen hatching 
a condor. 

A solitary male buzzard in our 
time made desperate love to the shoe 
of the gardener of the Physic Gar- 
den at Oxford, with the gardener’s 
foot in the said shoe; but Mr. Yar- 
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rell’s story relates to the gentler sex, 
and he prefaces it with an observa- 
tion as to the extreme partiality of 
the common buzzard for the seasonal 
task of incubation and rearing young 
birds. 

The bird mentioned by Mr. Yar- 
rell was kept in the garden of the 
Chequers, in the good town of Ux- 
bridge, of ineffectual Treaty memory. 
The poor bird—she was well known 
to many a brother of the angle, 
‘now,’ as old Izaak hath it, ‘ with 
God’ — manifested her inclination to 
frame a nest by gathering and 
twisting about all the loose sticks 
she could lay beak and claw on. 
The good master of the house 
had compassion on her, furnished 
her with twigs and all appliances 
and means to boot, and the soli- 
tary creature went to work and 
completed a nest. Two hens’ eggs 
were put under her; she hatched 
them well and reared them bravely. 
Her desire to sit was indicated by 
scratching holes in the garden, and 
breaking and tearing everything 
within reach of beak and _ talons. 
Year after year did she hatch and 
bring up a goodly troop of chickens, 
and in 1831 her brood consisted of 
nine, after the loss of one, for she 
had brought out ten. Upon one occa- 
sion her kind master, to save her from 
what he thought the ‘ennu7 of sitting, 
put down to her a ‘newly-hatched 
lot—luckless little ones, she de- 
stroyed every chick of them. The 
good man did not know the ani- 
mal economy which makes the ap- 
plication of the eggs to the inflamed 
breast of the female bird a balm, 
rendering this labour of love twice 
blessed, and leading in its train all the 
maternal charities. The ready-made 
nestlings were treated as intruding 
impostors; but to her own foster- 
chicks no honest barn-door chuckie 
was ever more attentive: only when 
flesh was given to her and she broke 
it up for her young family, she ap- 
peared mortified that, after taking a 
few morsels, they left her and her 
carrion to pick up the grain with 
which they were supplied. 

Have we not something to answer 
for in confining God’s creatures in 
solitude where they cannot fulfil the 
divine command ? 
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ALIWAL. 


7. trumpets sounded early, 
It was a bitter morn, 

As we rode our horses slowly 
Through the dank and steaming 

corn. 

Before us ran the river, 
On either side, the plain ; 

Around the wet tents smoking 
Like wheat-sheaves after rain. 


Small sign of Hounslow glitter 
Upon our jackets now ; 

But rusty caps, and helmets 
Well slouched upon the brow ; 

Bronzed cheeks, and chins unshaven, 
All spotted with the dew ; 

But hands and hearts unshaken 
That well their duty knew. 


We had not ridden gently 

Five hundred yards or more, 
When the Sikhs set up a yelling, 

And their guns gave forth a roar. 
The turbaned villains plied us 

With grape-shot and with round ; 
Our men fell thick about us, 

Like autumn leaves, to ground. 


My comrade rode beside me, 
We both were in the van. 
It was his maiden battle; 

He bore him like a man. 
He turned toward me smiling 
When the word was 

* Charge !’ 
And our sabres rang and clattered 
On steel cap, and on targe. 


given, 


Our horses neighed, and snorted, 
And tossed their heads on high ; 

They scarcely brooked the bridle, 
As we galloped through the rye. 

We broke their ranks ; and wheeling 
About, came back again 

Through the dense masses, car vin 
Full many a ghastly lane. 


The long-haired dogs when scattered 
Lay down upon the earth, 

And stabbed our horses, passing, 
Behind the tightened girth: 

And when our men came tumbling, 
Both man and horse a-heap, 

They cut their throats and slew them 
As a butcher slays a sheep. 


And still the guns went booming, 
The bayonet went home, 

And the 53d with shouting 
Up the embankment clomb. 

And anon the guns were silenced, 
The smoke wreaths cleared away, 

And the sun came out and tortured 
The wounded where they lay. 


And now the strife was ended 
I rode the ranks among, 
And asked the men for tidings 
Of the valiant and the young. 
They shook their helmets sadly, 
‘They turned them from my call ; 
I felt that he had fallen, 
Though none had seen him fall. 


Next day we found him lying 
Beside a broken gun, 

Hissword-arm crushed and shattered, 
Ilis face turned to the sun. 

A matchlock ball had struck him, 
And pierced him through the 

brain; 

But his calm and sad expression 

Betrayed no trace of pain. 


We buried him at nightfall ; 

We laid him as he fell : 
We had no time for mourning 

O’er him we loved so well. 
But one amid so many, 

His moan was shortly made,— 
No better man, nor soldier, 

Upon that field was laid. 

Hi, M. 
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NORTH DEVON. Parr III. 


CLovELLy. 


1 JHERE were we at the end of our 

last Number? Preparing to 
start for the coast to the westward of 
Clovelly. Exactly ; so here recom- 
mences my story. Claude and I went 
forth along the cliffs of a park, which 
though not of the largest, is certainly 
ef the loveliest, in England,—perhaps 
unique, from that abrupt contact of the 
richest inland scenery with the open 
sea, which is its distinctive feature. 
As we wandered along the edge of 
the cliff, beneath us on our left lay 
wooded valleys, lawns spotted with 
deer, huge timber trees, oak and 
beech, birch and alder, growing as 
full and round-headed as if they had 
been buried in some Shropshire val- 
ley fifty miles inland, instead of hav- 
ing the Atlantic breezes all the winter 
long sweeping past a few hundred 
feet above their still seclusion. Glens 
of forest wound away into the high 
inner land, with silver burns spark- 
ling here and there under their 
deep shadows; while from the lawns 


beneath the ground sloped rapidly 
upwards towards us, to stop short in 
a sheer wall of cliff, over which the 
deer were leaning to crop the shoots 
of ivy, where the slipping of a stone 
would have sent them 400 feet per- 


pendicular into the sea. On our 
right, from our very feet, the sea 
spread out to the horizon; a single 
falcon was wheeling about the ledges 
below ; a single cormorant was fish- 
ing in the breakers, diving and rising 
again like some tiny water-beetle ; 
The murmuring surge 
That on the unnumbered pebbles idly 
chafed 

Could not be heard so high. 

The only sound besides the rustle 
of the fern before the startled deer 
was the soft mysterious treble of the 
wind as it swept over the face of the 
eliff beneath us ; but the cool air was 
confined to the hill-tops round; be- 
neath, from within a short distance 
of the shore, the sea was shrouded 
in soft summer haze. The far At- 
lantic lay like an ocean of white wool, 
out of which the Hartland Cliffs and 
the highest peint of Lundy just 
shewed their black peaks. es 
and there the western sun caught 
one white bank of mist after an- 
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other, and tinged them with glow- 
ing gold; while nearer us long 
silvery zig-zag tide-lines, which | 
could have fancied the tracks of 
water-fairies, wandered away under 
the smoky grey-brown shadows of the 
fog, and seemed to vanish hundreds 
of miles off into an infinite void of 
space, so completely was all notion 
of size or distance destroyed by the 
soft gradations of the mist. Suddenly, 
as we stood watching, a breeze from 
the eastward dived into the basin of 
the bay, swept the clouds out, packed 
them together, rolled them over each 
other, and hurled them into the air 
miles high in one vast Cordillera of 
snow mountains, sailing slowly outinto 
the Atlantic ; and instead of the chaos 
of mist, the whole amphitheatre of 
cliffs, with their gay green woods, 
and spots of bright red marl and 
cold black iron-stone, and the gleam- 
ing white sands of Braunton, and the 
hills of Exmoor bathed in sunshine— 
so near and clear we almost fancied 
we could see the pink heather-hue 
upon them; and the bay one vast 
rainbow, ten miles of flame-colour 
and purple, emerald and ultra-ma- 
rine, flecked with a thousand spots 
of flying snow. You may believe or 
not, readers of Fraser, but we saw it 
then, not for the first time, or the last, 
please God. No one knows what 
gigantic effects of colour even our 
temperate zone can shew till they 
have been in Devonshire and Corn- 
wall; and last, but not least, Ireland 
—the Emerald Isle, in truth. No 
stay-at-home knows the colour of 
the sea till he has seen the West of 
England ; and no one, either stay-at- 
home or traveller, [ suspect, knows 
what the colour of a green field can 
be till he has seen it among the 
magic smiles and tears of an Irish 
summer shower in county Down. 
Down we wandered from our 
height through ‘ trim walks and 
alleys green,’ where the arbutus and 
gum-cistus fringed the cliffs, and 
through the deep glades of the park, 
towards the delicious little cove which 
bounds it.—A deep crack in the 
wooded hills, an old mill half-buried 
in rocks and flowers, a stream tinkling 
on from one rock-basin to another 
N 
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towards the beach, a sandy lawn gay 
with sea-side flowers, over whic 
wild boys and bare-footed girls were 
trotting their poneys with panniers 
full of sand, and as they rattled back 
to the beach for a fresh load, stand- 
ing upright on the backs of their 
steeds, with one foot in each pannier, 
at full trot over rocks and stones 
where a landsman would find it diffi- 
cult to walk on his own legs. 

Enraptured with the place and 
people, Claude pulled out his sketch- 
book and sat down. 

* What extraordinary rocks!’ said 
he, at length. ‘ How different from 
those Cyclopean blocks and walls 
along the Exmoor cliffs are these rich 
brown purple and olive iron-stone 
layers, with their sharp serrated lines 
and polished slabs, set up on edge, 
snapped, bent double, twisted into 
serpentine curves, every sheet of cliff 
scored with sharp parallel lines at 
some fresh fantastic angle!’ 

‘Yes, Claude, there must have 
been strange work here when all 
these strata were being pressed and 
squeezed together like a ream of wet 
paper between the rival granite 

incers of Dartmoor and Lundy. 

hey must have suffered enough 
then in a few hours to give them a 
fair right to lie quiet till Doomsday, 
as they seem likely todo. But I can 
assure you that it is only old Mother 
Earth who has fallen ‘asleep here- 
abouts. Air and sea are just as live 
asever. Aye, lovely and calm enough 
spreads beneath us now the broad 
semicircle of the bay; but to know 
what it can be, you should have seen 
it as I have done, when, in the roar- 
ing December morning, I have been 
ga loping along the cliffs, wreck- 

unting.—One morning, I can re- 
member now well, how we watched 
from the Hartland Cliffs a great 
barque, that came drifting and rolling 
in before the western gale, while we 
followed her up the coast, parsons and 
sportsmen, farmers and Preventive 
men, with the Manby’s mortar lum- 
bering behind us in a cart, through 
stone gaps and track-ways, from head- 
land to headland.—The maddening 
excitement of expectation as she ran 
wildly towards the cliffs at our feet, 
and then shecred off again inexpli- 
cably — her foremast and bowsprit, 
I recollect, were gone short off by 
the deck; a few wild rags of sail 
fluttered from her main and mizen. 
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But with all straining of eyes and 
glasses, we could discern no sign of 
man on board. Well I recollect the 
mingled disappointment and admira- 
tion of the Preventive men, asa fresh 
set of salvors appeared in view, in the 
form of a boat’s crew of Clovelly 
fishermen ; how we watched breath- 
lessly the little black speck crawling 
and struggling up in the teeth of the 
gale, under the shelter of the land, 
till, when the ship had rounded a 
point into smooth water, she seized 
on her like some tiny spider on a 
huge unwieldy fly ; and then how one 
still smaller black speck showed aloft 
on the main-yard, and another—and 
then the desperate efforts to get the 
topsail set — and how we saw it tear 
out of their hands again, and again, 
and again, and almost fancied we 
could hear the thunder of its flappings 
above the roar of the gale, and the 
mountains of surf which made the 
rocks ring beneath our feet—and how 
we stood silent, shuddering, expecting 
every moment to see whirled into the 
sea from the plunging yards one of 
those same tiny black specks, in each 
one of which was a living human 
soul, with wild women praying for 
it at home! And then how they 
tried to get her head round to the 
wind, and disappeared instantly in a 
cloud of white spray—and let her 
head fall back again—and jammed 
it round again, and disappeared again 
—and at last let her drive helplessly 
up the bay, while we kept pace with 
her along the cliffs; and how at last, 
when she had been mastered and 
fairly taken in tow, and was within 
two miles of the pier, and all hearts 
were merry with the hopes of a prize 
which would make them rich, per- 
haps, for years to come—one-third, I 
suppose, of the whole value of her 
cargo — how she broke loose from 
them at the last moment, and rushed 
frantically in upon those huge rocks 
below us, leaping great banks of slate 
at the blow of each breaker, tearing 
off masses of iron-stone which lie 
there to this day to tell the tale, till 
she drove up high and dry against 
the cliff, and lay, the huge brute, 
like an enormous stranded whale, 
grinding and crashing itself to pieces 
againstthe wallsofitsadamantine cage. 
And well I recollect the sad records 
of the log-book that was left on board 
the deserted ship ; how she had been 
water-logged for weeks and weeks, 
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buoyed up by her timber cargo, the 
crew clinging in the tops, and crawl- 
ing down, when they dared, for putrid 
biscuit-dust and drops of water, till 
the water was washed overboard and 
gone; and then notice after notice, 
* On this day such an one died, ‘ On 
this day such an one was washed 
away.’ The log kept up to the last, 
even when there was only ¢hut to tell, 
by the stern, business-like merchant 
skipper, whoever he was; and how at 
last, when there was neither food nor 
water, the strong man’s heart seemed 
to have quailed, or, perhaps, risen, 
into a prayer, jotted down in the 
log, ‘ The Lord have mercy on us !° — 
and then a blank of several pages, 
and, scribbled with a famine-shaken 
hand, ‘ Remember thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth;’—and so the log 
and the ship were left to the rats, 
which covered the deck when our 
men boarded her. And well I re- 
member the last act of that tragedy ; 
for a ship has really, as sailors feel, 
a personality, almost a life and soul 
of her own; and as long as her tim- 
bers hold together, all is not over. 


You can hardly call her a corpse, 
though the human beings who in- 
habited her, and were her soul, may 
have fled into the far eternities ; and 
so I felt that night, as I came down 


along the very woodland road on 
which we are now walking, with 
the north-west wind hurling dead 
branches and showers of crisp oak- 
leaves about my head ; and suddenly, 
as I staggered out of the wood here, 
I came upon such a piece of chiaro- 
scuro as would have baflled Correg- 
gio, or Rembrandt himself. Under 
that very wall was a long tent of 
sails and spars, filled with Preventive 
men, fishermen, Lloyd's under- 
writers, lying about in every variety 
of strange attitude and costume; 
while candles, stuck in bayonet- 
handles in the wall, poured out a 
wild glare over shaggy faces and 
glittering weapons, and piles of tim- 
ber, and rusty iron cable that glowed 
red-hot inthe light, andthen streamed 
up the glen towards me through 
the salt misty air in long fans of 
light, sending fiery bars over the 
brown transparent oak foliage and 
the sad beds of withered autumn 
flowers, and glorifying the wild flakes 
of foam, as they rushed across the 
light-stream, into troops of tiny silver 
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angels, that vanished into the night 
and hid themselves among the woods 
from the fierce spirit of the storm. 
And then, just where the glare of 
the lights and watch-fires was most 
brilliant, there too the black shadows 
of the cliff had placed the point of 
intensest darkness, lightening gra- 
dually upwards right and left, be- 
tween the two great jaws of the glen, 
into a chaos of grey mist, where the 
eye could discern no form of sea or 
cloud, but a perpetual shifting and 
quivering as if the whole atmosphere 
was writhing with agony in the 
clutches of the wind. 

‘'The ship was breaking up,’ and 
they sat by her like hopeless phy- 
sicians by a deathbed-side, to wateh 
the last struggle,—and ‘ the effects of 
the deceased.’ I recollect our literally 
warping ourselves down to the beach, 
holding on by rocks and posts. There 
was a saddened, awe-struck silence, 
even upon the gentleman from 
Lloyd's with the pen behind his ear. 
A sudden turn of the clouds let in a 
wild gleam of moonshine upon the 
white leaping heads of the giant 
breakers, and on that tall pyramid 
of the Black-church Rock, which 
now stands in such calm grandeur 
gazing down on the smiling summer 
bay, with the white sand of Braun- 
ton and the red cliffs of Port- 
ledge shining through its two vast 
arches; and there, against that slab 
of rock on your right, still discoloured 
with her paint, lay the ship, rising 
slowly on every surge, to drop again 
with a piteous crash as the wave fell 
back from the cliff, and dragged 
the roaring pebbles back with it 
under the coming wall of foam. You 
have heard of ships at the last mo- 
ment crying aloud like living things 
in agony? I heard it then, as the 
stumps of her masts rocked and 
recled in her, and every plank and 


joint strained and screamed with the 


dreadful tension. 

A horrible image,—a woman shriek- 
ing on the rack, rose up before me at 
those strange semi-human cries, and 
would not be put away — and I 
tried to turn, and yet my eyes were 
rivetted on the black mass, which 
seemed vainly to implore the help of 
man against the stern ministers of 
the Omnipotent. 

Still she seemed to linger in the 
death-struggle, and I turned at last 
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away ; when, lo! a wave, huger than 
all before it, rushed up the boulders 
towards us.—We had just time to 
save ourselves.—A dull, thunderous 
groan, as if a mountain had collapsed, 
rose above the roar of the tempest ; 
and we all turned with an instinctive 
knowledge of what had happened, 
just in time to see the huge mass 
melt away into the boiling white, and 
vanish for evermore. And then the 
very raving of the wind seemed 
hushed with awe; the very breakers 
plunged more silently towards the 
shore, with something of a sullen 
compunction ; and as we stood and 
strained our eyes into the gloom, 
one black plank after another crawled 
up out of the darkness upon the head 
of the coming surge, and threw itself 
at our feet like the corpse of a drown- 
ing man, too spent to struggle more. 

There is another subject for a pic- 
ture for you; but your gayer fancy 
will prefer the scene just as you are 
sketching it now, as ‘still and bright 
as if this coast had never seen the 
bay darkened with the grey columns 
of the water-spouts, stalking across 
the waves before the northern gale ; 
and the tiny herring-boats fleeing 
from their nets right for the breakers, 
hoping more mercy even from those 
iron walls of rock than from the 
pitiless howling wilderness of spray 
behind them; and that merry beach 
beside the town covered with shriek- 
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ing women and old men casting 
themselves on the pebbles in fruitless 
agonies of prayer, as corpse after 
corpse swept up at the feet of wife 
and child, till in one case alone a 
single dawn saw upwards of sixty 
widows and orphans weeping over 
those who had gone out the night 
before in the fulness of strength and 
courage. Hardly an old playmate of 
mine, Claude, but is drowned and 
gone :— 

Their graves are scattered far and wide 

By mount, by stream, and sea. 

One poor little fellow’s face starts 
out of the depths of memory as fresh 
as ever, my especial pet and bird-nest- 
ing companion as a boy —a little de- 
licate precocious large-brained child, 
that might have written books some 
day, if he had been a gentleman's 
son; but when his father’s ship was 
wrecked they found him, left alone 
of all the crew, just as he had been 
lashed into the rigging by loving and 
dying hands, but cold and stiff, the 
little soul beaten out of him by the 
cruel waves before it had time to 
show what growth there might have 
been in it. We will talk no more 
of such things. It is thankless to be 
sad when all heaven and earth are 
keeping holiday under the smile of 
God. 

And now let us return. At four 
o'clock to-morrow morning, you 
know, we are to start for Lundy. 


Lunpy. 


It was four o'clock on an August 
morning. Our little party had made 
the sleeping streets ring with jests 
and greetings, as it collected on the 
pier. Some dozen young men and 
women, sons and daughters of the 
wealthier coasting captains and 
owners of fishing-smacks, chaperoned 
by our old landlord, w hose delicate 
and gentlemanlike features and figure 
were strangely at variance with the 
history of his life,—daring smuggler, 
daring man-of-war sailor, and then 
most daring and successful of coast- 
guard men. After years of fighting 
and shipwreck and creeping for kegs 
of brandy ; after having seen, too,— 
sight not to be forgotten—the Wal- 
cheren dykes and the Walcheren 
fever, through weary months of 
pestilence,—most bootless of all the 
chimerical jobs which ever disgraced 
ministerial ignorance, he had come 


back with a little fortune of prize- 
money to be a village oracle, loving 
and beloved, as gentle and courteous 
as if he had never ‘ statu al inferno, 
and looked Death in the face. Heaven 
bless thee, shrewd loyal heart, a gen- 
tleman of God’s making, not unre- 
cognized either by many of men’s 
making. ‘The other chaperone was a 
lady of God’s making too; one who 
might have been a St. Theresa, had 
she been born there and then; but 
as it was, had been fated to become 
only the Wesleyan abbess of the 
town, and, like Deborah, ‘a mother 
in Israel.’ With her tall slim queenly 
figure, massive forehead, wild glit- 
tering eyes, features beaming with 
tenderness and enthusiasm, and yet 
overcast with a peculiar expression 
of self-consciousness and restraint, 
well-known to those who have studied 
the physiognomies of ‘ saints,’ she 
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seemed to want only the dress of 
some monastic order to make her the 
ideal of a medizval abbess, watching 
with a half pitying, half complacent 
smile, the gambols of a group of 
innocent young worldlings. I saw 
Claude gazing at her full of admira- 
tion and surprize, which latter was 
certainly not decreased when, as soon 
as all had settled themselves comfort- 
ably on board, and the cutter was 
slipping quietly away under the mag- 
nificent deer-park cliffs, the Lady 
Abbess pulling out her Wesleyan 
hymn-book gave out the Morning 
Hymn, apparently as a matter of 
course. 

With hardly a demur one sweet 
voice after another arose; then a 
man gained courage, and chimed in 
with a full harmonious bass; then 
a rich sad alto made itself heard, as 
it wandered in and out between the 
voices of the men and women. And 
at last a wild mellow tenor, which 
we discovered after much searching 
to proceed from the most unlikely- 
looking lips of an old dry, weather- 
bleared, mummified chrysalis of a 
man, who stood aft, steering with his 
legs, and shewing no sign of life 
except when he slowly and solemnly 
filled his nose with snuff. 

‘What strange people have you 
brought me among?’ asked Claude. 
‘IT have been wondering ever since I 
came here at the splendid faces and 
figures of men, women, and children, 
which popped out upon me from 
every door in that human rabbit- 
burrow above. I have been in rap- 
tures at the gracefulness, the cour- 
tesy, the intelligence of almost every 
one I meet; and now, to crown all, 
every one among them seems to be a 
musician.’ 

‘Really you are not far wrong, 
and you will find them as remark- 
able morally as they are physically 
and intellectually. The simplicity 
and purity of the women here put 
one more in mind of the valleys of 
the Tyrol than of an English village.’ 

‘ And in proportion to their purity, 
I suppose,’ said Claude, ‘is their 
freedom and affectionateness ?” 

‘Exactly. It would do your ‘na- 
turalist’ heart good, Claude, to see a 
young fellow just landed from a 
foreign voyage rolling up the street 
which we have just descended, and 
availing himself of the immemorial 
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right belonging to such cases of 
kissing and being kissed by every 
woman whom he meets, young and 
old. You will find yourself here 
among those who are too simple- 
minded, and too full of self-respect, 
to be either servile or uncourteous.’ 

‘I have found out already that 
Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality, in 
such company as this, are infinitely 
pleasanter as well as cheaper than 
the aristocratic seclusion of a cutter 
hired for our own behoof.’ 

‘True; and now you will not go 
home and, as most tourists do, say 
that you know a place, without 
knowing the people who live in it— 
as if the human inhabitants of a 
range of scenery were not among its 
integral and most important parts !’ 

‘What? are Copley Fielding’s 
South Down landscapes incomplete 
without a half-starved seven shillings 
a-week labourer in the foreground ?” 

‘Honestly, are they not a text 
without a sermon? a premise with- 
out a conclusion? Is it not partly 
because the land zs down, and not 
well-tilled arable, that the labourer 
is what he is? And yet, perhaps, 
the very absence of human beings in 
his vast sheets of landscape, when 
one considers that they are scraps of 
great, overcrowded, scientific Eng- 
land in the nineteenth century, is in 
itself the bitterest of all satires. But, 
hush! there is another hymn com- 
mencing —not to be the last by 
many. as ‘ m 

We had landed, and laughed and 
scrambled, eaten and drank, seen all 
the sights of Lundy, and heard all 
the traditions. Are they not written 
in Mr. Bamfield’s Ilfracombe guide ? 
What is Mr. Reynolds about that 
he does not write a fire-and-brim- 
stone romance about them? Mo- 
resco Castle; or, the Pirate Knight 
of the Atlantic Wave. Whata title! 
Or he might try, The Seal Fiend ; 
or, the Nemesis of the Scuttled West 
Indiaman. If I had paper and Ju- 
bricité enough—that delightful care- 
lessness of any moral or purpose, 
except that of writing fine and turn- 
ing pennies, which possesses our 
modern scribblers — 1 could tales 
unfold But neither pirate le- 
gends, nor tales of cheated insurance 
offices, nor wrecks and murders, will 
make my readers understand Lundy 
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—what it is ‘considered in its idea,’ 
as the new slang is. It may be de- 
fined as a lighthouse-bearing island. 
The whole three miles of granite 
table-land, seals, sea-birds, and hu- 
man beings, are mere accidents and 
appendages—the pedestal and the 
ornaments of that great white tower 
in the centre, whose sleepless fiery 
eye blinks all night long over the 
night-mists of the Atlantic. If, asa 
wise man has said, the days will come 
when our degenerate posterity will 
fall down and worship rusty loco- 
motives and fossil electric-telegraphs, 
the relics of their ancestors’ science, 
grown to them mythic and impos- 
sible, as the Easter-islanders bow 
before the colossal statues left by a 
nobler and extinct race, then surely 
there will be pilgrimages to Lundy, 
and prayers to that white granite 
tower, with its unglazed lantern and 
rusting machinery, to light itself up 
again and help poor human beings ! 
Really, my dear brothers, I am not 
joking—you seem in a very fair way 
nowadays of getting to that — Emer- 
sonian sentimental philosophy for the 
‘ enlightened’ few, and fetish-worship 
for the masses.—That is what you 
will get to—unless you repent, and 
* get back your souls.’ 
* * - 

We had shot along the cliffs a red- 
legged chough or two, and one of the 

seal old black English rat, extermi- 
nated on the mainland by the grey 
Hanoverian new-comer, and weary 
with sight-seeing and scrambling, 
we sat down to smoke and meditate 
on a slab of granite, which hung 
three hundred feet in air above the 
western main. 

‘This is even more strange and 
new to me,’ said Claude, at length, 
‘than anything I have yet seen in 
this lovely west. I now appreciate 
Ruskin’s advice to all painters, to go 
and study the coasts of Devon and 
Cornwall, instead of lingering about 
the muddy seas and tame cliffs of the 
Channel and the German Ocean.’ 

‘How clear and brilliant, said I, 
‘everything shows through this At- 
lantic atmosphere. The intensity of 
colouring may vie with that of the 
shores of the Mediterranean. The 
very raininess of the climate, by con- 
densing the moisture into an ever- 
changing phantasmagoria of clouds, 
leaves the clear air and sunshine, 
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when we do get a glimpse of them, 
all the more pure and transparent.’ 

‘The distinctive feature of the 
scene is, in my eyes, the daring 
juxtaposition of large simple masses 
of positive colour. There are none 
of the misty enamelled tones of Lyn- 
mouth, or the luscious richness of 
Clovelly. The forms are so simple 
and severe, that they would be abso- 
lutely meagre, were it not for the 
gorgeous colouring with which nature 
has so lovingly made up for the ab- 
sence of all softness, all picturesque 
outline. One does not regret or even 
feel the want of trees here, while the 
eye ranges down from that dappled 
cloudworld above, over that vast 
sheet of purple heather, those dells 
bedded with dark velvet green fern, 
of a depth and richness of hue which 
I never saw before —over these 
bright grey granite rocks, spangled 
with black glittering mica and golden 
lichens, to rest at last on that sea 
below, which streams past the island 
in a swift roaring torrent of tide.’ 

‘Sea, Claude? say, ocean. This is 
real Atlantic blue here beneath us. 
No more Severn mud, no more 
glass-green bay- water, but real 
ocean sapphire—black, deep, intense, 
Homeric purple, it spreads away 
away, there before us, without a 
break or islet, to the shores of Ame- 
rica. You are sitting on one of the 
last points of Europe, and therefore 
all things round you are stern and 
strange with a barbaric pomp, such 
as befits the boundary of a world.’ 

‘ Ay, the very form of the cliffs 
shows them to be the breakwaters 
of a continent. No more fantastic 
curves and bands of slate, such as 
harmonize so well with the fairy- 
land which we left this morning: 
the cliffs, with their horizontal rows 
of cubical blocks, seem built up by 
Cyclopean hands.’ 

‘Yet how symbolic is the differ- 
ence between them and that equally 
Cyclopic masonry of the Exmoor 
coast. There every fracture is fresh, 
sharp-edged, crystalline; the worn- 
out useless hills are dropping to 
pieces with their own weight. Here 
each cube is delicately rounded off at 
the edges, every crack worn out into 
a sinuous furrow, like the scars of 
an everlasting warfare with the winds 
and waves.’ 

* Does it not raise strange longings 
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in you,’ said Claude, ‘to gaze out 
yonder over the infinite calm, and 
then to remember that beyond it lies 
America! —the New World! the 
Suture world! The great Titan-baby, 
who will be teeming with its own 
Athens and Londons, with new 
Bacons and Shakspeares, Newtons 
and Goethes, when this old worn- 
out island will be —what? Oh! 
when I look out here, like a bird 
from its cage, a captive from his 
dungeon, and remember what lies 
behind me, to what I must return 
to-morrow—the over-peopled Baby- 
lon of misery and misrule, puffery 
and covetousness—and there before 
me great countries untilled, uncivi- 
lized, unchristianized, crying aloud 
for man to come and be man indeed, 
and replenish the earth and subdue 
at. ‘Oh, that I had wingsas a dove, 
then would I flee away and be at 
rest!’ ILlere, lead me away; my 
body is growing as dizzy as my mind. 
I feel coming over me that horrible 
longing of which I have heard, to 
leap out into empty space. How the 
blank air whispers, ‘ Be free!" How 
the broad sea smiles, and calls with 
its ten thousand waves, ‘ Be free !’— 
As I live, if you do not take me 
away I shall throw myself over the 
cliff.’ 

I did take him away, for I knew 
the sensation and its danger well. It 
has nothing to do with physical gid- 
diness. I am clifi-bred, and never was 
giddy for an instant in my life, and 
yet I have often felt myself impelled 
to leap from masts, and tree -tops, 
and cliffs, and nothing but the most 
violent effort of will could break the 
fascination. I am sure, by the bye, 
that many a puzzling suicide might 
be traced to this same emotion acting 
on a weak and morbid brain. 

We returned to the little landing 
cove. The red-sailed cutter lay 
sleeping below us—floating ‘ double, 
ship and shadow.’ Shoals of innu- 
merable mackerel broke up, making 
acres of water foam and sparkle 
round their silvery sides, with a soft 
roar (call it ‘a bull’ if you like, it 
is the only expression for that mys- 
terious sound), while among them 
the black head of a huge seal was 
slowly and silently appearing and 
vanishing, as he got his dinner in a 
quiet business-like way, among the 
unhappy wanderers. 
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We put off in the boat, and just 
halfway from the cutter Claude 
gave a start, and the women a 
scream, as the enormous brute 
quietly raised his head and shoulders 
out of the water ten yards off, with 
a fish kicking in his mouth, and the 
water running off his nose, to take 
a deliberate stare at us, after the 
fashion of seals, whose ruling passion 
is curiosity. ‘Che sound of a musical 
instrument, the sight of a man bath- 
ing—anything, in short, which their 
small wits cannot explain at first 
sight, is enough to make them forget 
all their cunning, and thrust their 
heads suicidally into any danger ; 
and even so it fared with the ‘ black 
man,’ as the girls, in their first 
terror, declared him to be. My gun 
went off—of itself I should like to 
believe—but the whole cartridge dis- 
appeared into his sleek round visage, 
knocking the mackerel from between 
his teeth, and he turned over a 
seven-foot lump of lifeless blubber. 

‘Wretch!’ cried Claude, as we 
lugged him into the boat, where he 
lay with his head and arms hanging 
helplessly over the bows, like a sea- 
sick alderman on board a Margate 
steamer. ‘* What excuse can you give 
for such a piece of wanton cruelty ?” 

*T assure you his skin and oil are 
very valuable.’ 

* Hypocrite! were you thinkin 
of his skin and oil when you auld 
the trigger ? or merely obeying the 
fleshly lust of destructiveness —the 
puppet of two bumps on the back of 
your head ?* 

‘My dear Claude, man is the mi- 
crocosm, and as the highest animal, 
the ideal type of the mammalia, he, 
like all true types, comprises in him- 
self the attributes of all lower species. 
Therefore he must have a tiger-vein 
in him, my dear Claude, as well as 
a beaver-vein and a spider-vein, and 
no more shame to him. You area 
butterfly, 1 am a beast of prey ; both 
may have their own work to do in 
this age just as they had in the old 
ones; and if you do not like that 
explanation, all I can say is, I can 
sympathize with you and with myself 
too. Homo sum—nil humani a me 
alienum puto. ‘Trim the boat, uncle, 
or the seal will swamp us, and, like 
Samson, slay more in his death than 
ever he slew in his life.’ 

We slipped on homeward. The 
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cliff-wall of Lundy stood out blacker 
and blacker every moment against 
the gay western sky, greens, greys, 
and purples, dyeing together into one 
rich deep monotone, for which our 
narrow colour- vocabulary has no 
word—and threw a long cold shadow 
toward us across the golden sea ; and 
suddenly above its dark ridge a wild 
wreath of low rack caught the 
rays of the setting sun, and flamed 
up like a volcano towards the dun 
and purple canopy of upper clords. 
Before us the blue sea and the blue 
Jand-line were fading into mourn- 
ful grey, on which one huge West 
Indiaman blazed out, orange and 
scarlet, her crowded canvass all a- 
flame from the truck to the water's 
edge.—A few moments and she, too, 
had vanished into the grey twilight, 
and a chill night-wind crisped the 
sea. It was a relief to hear the 
Evening Hymn rise rich and full 
from one voice, and then another, 
and another, till the men chimed in 
one by one, and the whole cutter, 
from stem to stern, breathed up its 
melody into the silent night. 

But the hymns soon flagged— 
there was more mirth on board than 
could vent itself in old Charles 
Wesley's words; and one began to 
hum a song tune, and then another, 
with aside glance at the expression 
of the Lady Abbess’s face, till at 
last, when a fair wife took courage, 
and burst out with full pipe into 
‘The sea, the sea,’ the ice was 
fairly broken ; and among jests and 
laughter one merry harmless song 
after another rang out, many of 
them, to Claude's surprise, fashion- 
able London ones, which sounded 
strangely enough out there on the 
wild western sea. At last,— 

* Claude, friend,’ 1 whispered, ‘ you 
must sing your share too—and mine 
also, for that matter.’ 

‘What shall I sing? 

* Anything you will, from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous. They will 
understand and appreciate it as well 
as yourself. Recollect, you are not 
among bullet-headed South Saxon 
clods, but among wits as keen and 
imaginations as rich as those of any 
Seotch shepherd or Manchester ope- 
rative.’ 

‘Well, then, I will feel my way 
with a little ‘healthy animalism,’ as 
Goethe would have said.’ 
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And up rose his exquisite tenor :-— 
There sits a bird on every tree, 
With a heigh-ho ! 
There sits a bird on every tree, 
Sings to its love, as I to thee, 
With a heigh-ho, and a heigh-ho! 
Young maids must marry. 
There grows a flower on every bough, 
With a heigh-ho! 
There grows a flower on every bough ; 
Its gay leaves kiss—I’ll show you how— 
With a heigh-ho, and a heigh-ho ! 
Young maids must marry. 
The sun’s a bridegroom, earth a bride ; 
With a heigh-ho! 
The sun’s a bridegroom, earth a bride ; 
They court from morn to eventide : 
The earth shall pass, but love abide. 
With a heigh-ho, and a heigh-ho! 
Young maids must marry. 


The song was received raptur- 
ously by the women, wives and 
maids both. The abbess herself only 
objected, as in duty bound, by a 
faint half-pitying ‘ Tut—tut—tut !” 
and then quoted meditatively and 
half-aside a certain text about 
‘charity abiding for ever,’ which, to 
do Claude justice, he believed quite 
as firmly as the good Wesleyan ma- 
tron, but perhaps in a somewhat 
larger and more philosophic sense. 

This was his first song, but it was 
not allowed to be his last. German 
ballads, Italian Opera airs, were all 
just as warmly, and perhaps far 
more sincerely, appreciated, as they 
would have been by any London 
evening-party ; and the singing went 
on, hour after hour, as we slipped 
slowly on upon the tide, till it grew 
late, and the sweet voices died away 
one by one,and the Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity, which had reigned so 
pleasantly throughout the day took s 
new form, as the women huddled to- 
gether to sleep in each other's arms, 
and the men and ourselves clustered 
forwards; and from every mouthy 
fragrant incense steamed upwards 
into the air. ‘Man a cooking ani- 
mal?’ my dear Doctor Johnson— 
pooh! man is a smoking animal. 
There is his ergon, his ‘ differential 
energy,’ as the Aristotelians say— 
his true distinction from the ourang- 
outang. Ponder it well. 

The men were leaning on the 
trawl capstan, while our old landlord, 
with half-a-dozen pipes within a foot 
of his face, droned out some long 
sea-yarn about Ostend, and muds, 
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and snow-storms, and revenue- 
cruizers going down stern foremost, 
kegs of brandy and French prisons, 
which we shall not repeat; for in- 
deed the public has been surfeited 
with sea stories of late, from Captain 
Chamier's dull ones up to the genial 
wisdom of Peter Simple, and the 
gorgeous word-painting of Tom 
Cringle’s Log. And now the sub- 
ject is stale—the old war and the 
wonders thereof have died away 
into the past, like the men who 
fought in it; and Trafalgar and the 
Bellerophon are replaced by Man- 
chester and Mary Barton. We have 
solved the old scea-going problems, 
yretty well—thanks to wise Eng- 
lish-hearted Captain Marryat, now 
gone to his rest, just when his work 
was done; and we must turn round 
and face a few land-going problems 
not quite so easy of solution. So 
Claude and I thought as we leant 
over the sloop’s bows, listening nei- 
ther to the Ostend story forewards 
nor to the forty-stanza ballad aft, 
which the old steersman was moan- 
ing on, careless of listeners, to keep 
himself awake at the helm. Forty 
stanzas or so we did count from cu- 
riosity. ‘The first line of each of 
which ended infallibly with 
Says the commodo—ore. 
And the third with 
Says the female smuggler. 


And then gave up in despair; and 
watched in a dreamy, tired, half-sad 
mood, the everlasting sparkle of the 
water as our bows threw it gently 
off in sheets of flame and ‘tender 
curving lines of creamy’ fire, that 
ran along the glassy surface, and 
seemed to awaken the sea for yards 
round into glittering life, as count- 
less diamonds, and emeralds, and 
topazes, leaped and ran and dived 
round us, while we slipped slowly 
by—and then a speck of light would 
show far off in the blank darkness, 
and another, and another, and slide 
slowly up to us—shoals of medusa, 
every one of them a heaving globe 
of flame—and some unseen guillemot 
would give a startled squeak, or a 
shearwater close above our heads 
suddenly stopped the yarn, and 
raised a titter among the men, by 
announcing in most articulate Eng- 
lish his intention of invading the do- 
mestic happiness of his neighbour— 
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and then a fox’s bark from the 
cliffs came wild and shrill, although 
so faint and distant ; or the lazy gaff 
gave a sad uneasy creak.—And then 
a soft warm air, laden with heather 
honey, and fragrant odours of sedge, 
and birch, and oak, came sighing 
from the land.—And all around us 
was the dense blank blackness of the 
night, except where now and then 
some lonely gleam through the sou- 
thern clouds showed the huge cliff 
tops on our right.—It was all most 
unearthly, dream-like, a strange 
phantasmagoria, like some scenes 
from The Ancient Mariner—all the 
world shut out, silent, invisible, and 
we floating along there alone, like a 
fairy ship creeping through Chaos 
and the unknown Limbo. Was it 
an evil thought that rose within us 
as we said to Claude,— 

‘Is not this too like life? Our 
only light the sparkles that rise up 
round us at every step, and die be- 
hind us; and all around, and all 
before, the great black unfathom- 
able eternities ? A few souls brought 
together as it were by chance, for a 
short friendship and mutual depend- 
ance in this little ship of earth, so 
soon to land her passengers and 
break up the company for ever ?’ 

He laughed. 

‘There is a devil’s meaning to 
everything in nature, and a God’s 
meaning, too. Your friends, the 
zoologists, have surely taught you 
better than that. As I read Nature's 
parable to-night, 1 find nothing in it 
but hope. What if there be dark- 
ness, the sun will rise to-morrow. 
What if there seem a chaos, the great 
organic world is still living, and 
growing, and feeding, unseen by us, 
all the black night through; and 
every phosphoric atom there below 
is a sign that even in the darkest 
night there is still the power of 
light, ready to flash out, wherever 
and however it is stirred. Does the 
age seem to you dark? Do you, 
too, feel as I do at times, the awful 
sadness of that text,—‘ The time 
shall come when ye shall desire to 
see one of the days of the Lord 
and shall not see it?’ ‘Then re- 
member that 

The night is never so long 

But at last it ringeth for matin song. 
And even as it is around us here, 
so it is in the world of men; the 
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night is peopled not merely with 
phantoms, and wizards, and spirits 
of evil, but under its shadow all 
opinions, systems, social energies, are 
taking rest, and growing, and feed- 
ing, unknown to themselves, that 
they may awake into a new life, and 
intermarry, and beget children no- 
bler than themselves, when ‘ the 
day-spring from on high comes 
down.’ Even now, see! the dawn is 
gilding the highest souls, as it is 
those Exmoor peaks afar; and we 
are in the night, only because we 
crawl below. What if we be uncon- 
scious of all the living energies 
which are fermenting round us now ? 
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Have you not shown me in this last 
week every moorland pool, eve 
drop of the summer sea, alive with 
beautiful organizations, multiplying 
as fast as the thoughts of man? Is 
not every leaf breathing still? every 
sap vein drinking still, though we 
may not see them? ‘ Even so is the 
kingdom of God, like seed sown on 
the ground, and men rise, and lie 
down and sleep, and it groweth up 
they know not how.’ Must I quote 
your own verses against you? Must 
I appeal from Philip drunk to Phi- 
lipsober? Listen to what you said 
to me only last week, and be 
ashamed of yourself :— 


The day of the Lord is at hand, at hand! 
Its storms roll up the sky ; 
A nation sleeps starving on heaps of gold ; 
All dreamers toss and sigh ; 
The night is darkest before the dawn— 
When the pain is sorest, the child is born— 
And the day of the Lord at hand. 


Gather you, gather you, angels of God, 
Freedom, and mercy, and truth. 
Come! for the earth is grown coward and old, 
Come down and renew us her youth ! 
Wisdom, self-sacrifice, daring and love, 
Haste to the battle-field, stoop from above, 
To the day of the Lord at hand. 


Gather you, gather you, hounds of hell, 
Famine, and plague, and war. 
Idleness, bigotry, cant, and misrule, 
Gather, and fall in the snare ! 
Hirelings and mammonites, pedants and knaves, 
Crawl to the battle-field, sneak to your graves, 
In the day of the Lord at hand. 


Who would sit down and sigh for a lost age of gold, 
While the Lord of all ages is here ? 
True hearts will leap up at the trumpet of God, 
And those who can suffer, can dare. 
Each old age of gold was an iron age too, 
And the meekest of saints may find stern work to do, 
In the day of the Lord at hand,’ 


He ceased, and we both fell into a 
reverie. The yarn and the ballad 
were finished, and not a sound broke 
the silence, except the screaming of 
the sea fowl, which led my thoughts 
wandering back to nights long past, 


in the deep deep sea, amid far coral 
islands; and old figures seemed to 
glide out of the mysterious dark 
along the still sea floor, as if the 
ocean were indeed giving up her 
dead. I shook myself, turned away, 


when we dragged the seine up to 
our chins in water through the short 
midsummer night, and scrambled 
and rolled over on the beach in 
boyish glee, after the skate and mul- 
let, with those now gone; and as I 
thought and thought, old voices 
seemed to call to me, old faces 
looked at me, of playmates, and those 
nearer than playmates, now sleeping 


and tried to persuade myself that L 
was dreaming. Perhaps I had been 
doing so. At least, | remember very 
little more, till I was roused by the 
rattling of the chain-cable through 
the hawse-hole, opposite the pier- 
head. 

And now, gentle readers, fare- 
well; and farewell, Clovelly, and 
all the loving hearts it holds; and 
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farewell, too, the soft still summer 
weather. Claude and I are taking 
our last walk together along the 
deer-park cliffs. Lundy is shrouded 
in the great grey fan of dappled 
haze which streams up from the 
westward, dimming the sickly sun. 
‘There is not a breath the blue 
wave to curl.’ Yet, lo! round 
‘Chapman's Head’ creeps a huge 
bank of polished swell, and bursts 
in thunder on the cliffs.—Another 
follows, and another.—The Atlantic 
gales are sending in their avant- 
couriers of ground-swell—six hours 
more, and the storm which has been 
sweeping over ‘the still-vexed Ber- 
moéthes,’ and bending the tall palms 
on West Indian isles, will be roar- 
ing through the oak-woods of Devon. 
The old black buck is calling his 
does with ominous croakings, and 
leading the way slowly into the 
deepest coverts of the glens. The 
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stormy petrels, driven in from the 
Atlantic, are skimming like great 
black swallows over the bay beneath 
us. Long strings of sea-fowl are 
flagging on steadily at railroad pace, 
towards the sands and salt-marshes 
of Braunton. The herring - boats 
are hastily hauling their nets—you 
may see the fish sparkling like flakes 
of silver as they come up over the 
gunwale ; all craft, large and small, 
are making for the shelter of the 
pier. Claude starts this afternoon 
to sit for six months in Babylonic 
smoke, working up his sketches into 
certain unspeakable pictures, with 
which the world will be astonished, 
or otherwise, at the next Royal 
Academy Exhibition; while I, for 
whom another fortnight of pure 
western air remains, am off to well- 
known streams, to be in time for 
the autumn floods, and the shoals of 
fresh-run salmon-trout. 


THE DOM OF DANTZIC. 
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PartII. Cuarp. IV. 


TT was late in the evening of the 


same day. Marguerite and Du- 
miger were sitting by the fire to- 
gether. The fire burnt so brightly 
that it was not necessary to light the 
candles. Marguerite, with her eyes 
closed and half reposing in Dumiger’s 
arms, was enjoying all the happiness 
which the sense of returning affection 
gives. The night was somewhat 
changed since they first sat there. 
The rain beat against the casement, 
and the wind whistled down the 
chimney. The more it rained and 
blew, the closer crept Marguerite to 
Dumiger’s side. It was a picture of 
comfort; of that comfort which, 
alas! is so easily destroyed by the 
breath of tyranny. It was a type of 
the many hearths which are covered 
with ruins when the trumpet sounds 
through the city and the tocsin rings 
to arms; when war or rebellion 
sweeps like a pestilence, not alone 
over the ruins of palaces and of 
senate-houses, but over the abodes of 
the humble, where every room can 
tell a tale of affection and toil. 

There was a knock at Dumiger’s 


door, which made Marguerite start 
and called all the colour into her 
cheeks. 

There was something ominous in 
the knock. It was a short, quick, 
clear, and decisive knock. It was the 
knock of a man in authority ; of one 
who felt that, although standing on 
the outside of the door, he had a 
right to be within. Marguerite and 
Dumiger both looked at the fire, as 
though they could read in its con- 
fused shapes the reason of this in- 
terruption ; but the result could not 
have been very satisfactory, for nei- 
ther spoke, while reluctantly Du- 
miger rose to open the door, and 
Marguerite followed his movements 
with intense anxiety. 

The truth is, that people are never 
thoroughly comfortable and happy 
without a sense of the uncertainty of 
human happiness stealing over them. 
We speak of those whose lives are 
not a succession of parties of pleasure, 
of soft dreams and golden fulfil- 
ments: to such favoured ones all sense 
of happiness is deadened by satiety ; 
but they who toil through long, 
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long days, and are blest with a few 
moments of repose, value them so 
highly that they scarcely believe 
such happiness can last. 

Dumiger opened the door, and 
uttered a faint cry. Marguerite was 
in a moment by his side. 

He had, indeed, some cause for 
alarm. An officer of the Grande 
Cour de Justice stood there. There 
was no mistaking his character, for 
the uniform of the myrmidons of 
that court was too well known to all 
the inhabitants of Dantzic, and more 
especially to the poorer classes, who 
gazed on them with awe, for they 
were in general stern, hard-featurec, 
and hard-hearted men, who did their 
duty without gentleness, and rarely 
deserted a man when once they had 
him in their clutches. Dumiger 
had made acquaintance with them 
of old on one or two occasions, and 
the recollection was anything but 
agreeable. 

The man entered the room very 
quickly, took his seat in Dumiger's 
chair, and drew his missive from his 
pocket. It was Dumiger’s bill to 
Hoffman for a very large sum, which 
had been purchased by the Count. 

* What is this ?’ gasped forth Du- 
miger; for, at the moment, the debt 
had entirely escaped his recollection. 
*Ach Gott!’ exclaimed Dumiger; 
‘is it possible ?’ but observing Mar- 
guerite standing by pale, tearful, and 
trembling, he restrained his im- 
petuosity. 

Dumiger rose and went to a drawer. 
He counted over, with the eager- 
ness of a miser, all the dollars which 
were kept there,--the few which had 
remained after the expenses of the 
last fortnight. For some time past 
he had devoted all his energies so 
entirely to the construction of the 
clock, that the smaller receipts of his 
craft had been despised. 

A cold perspiration stood on his 
forehead as he gazed upon his small 
store. He knew too well that by the 
laws of Dantzic the debtor was either 
dragged to the common prison or all 
his goods were seized. ither alter- 
native was terrible. He looked 
round the room. On one side stood 
the clock, the child of his mind and 
industry ; on the other was Mar- 
guerite, beautiful in her grief. 

The man had lit a pipe and was 
carelessly smoking. 
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‘Come,’ said the officer at last, as 
shaking out the ashes of his pipe and 
drawing himself to his full stature so 
as to give weight to his authority,— 
‘come, we have no time to lose, Herr 


Dumiger. The money or the fur- 
niture, or to prison. Consult the 
pretty jungfrau there ; but you must 
come to a conclusion directly, for 
time presses and I have several other 
little bits of business to perform to- 
night: so I will light another pipe 
while you make up your minds.’ 

It was no easy matter for Mar- 
guerite to bring her mind to a de- 
cision. She thought on the one hand 
of the lonely nights she might have 
to pass; on the other, of the irrepa- 
rable loss the clock would be to Du- 
miger. Dumiger clasped her hands 
in his own, and as his lips clung to 
hers he exclaimed, ‘ Perish all things 
but love.’ He rose; he was on the 
point of desiring the man to take away 
the clock in payment of the debt, in 
the hope that he might redeem it on 
the morrow, when the sudden thought 
struck him that the Count was the 
instigator of this act. He caught 
hold of the man by one arm, which 
was hanging listlessly over the back 
of the chair, and exclaimed,— 

‘Tell me who sent you on this 
mission.’ 

The man only looked round with 
an expression of astonishment at his 
presumption, and, without deigning 
any reply, he resumed his pipe. 

* Was it the Grand Master ?’ asked 
Dumiger. 

* Obey my orders and ask no ques- 
tions,’ saidthe man. * You had better 
follow my example. I have told you 
already that there is no time to spare. 
Tell me what course you intend to 
take. Give up some articles in this 
room,—there is that clock, which 
will do more than pay the bill—or 
follow me immediately. There is no 
other alternative.’ 

The whole conversation with the 
Grand Master occurred to Dumiger. 
There could be no doubt that the 
clock would go into his possession ; 
that it was a deep-laid scheme to 
spoil him of the result of all his 
labour. Better, far better that Mar- 
guerite should bear the pain of sepa- 
ration, than that the clock should 
be endangered, and by such a man. 

* Marguerite,’ said Dumiger, in a 
low voice, after a long pause, ‘it is 
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fixed. We must part for a short 
time. I will write from my prison 
to some of my friends ; they will not 
desert me in this necessity. A few 
short hours, and I shall return to 
you, my own Marguerite.’ 

But Marguerite had fainted, and 
the lips which touched his cheek 
were cold and pale. 

Slowly she opened those large blue 
eyes, and, although her lips faltered, 
the look and the voice were both 
earnest as she bade him go. 

‘Yes, Dumiger, you are right, 
ambition such as yours is a less selfish 
passion than love like mine. Leave 
me for a time. I know the interval 
will be short. It is another step to- 
wards the greatness to which you are 
aspiring.’ 

The man looked at them with a 
vague and vacant look. He had 
been witness to this description of 
scene so frequently that he began to 
believe it to be a part of the debtor's 
craft. As some people can regard 
the most beautiful varying tints of 
heaven, the lights and shadows which 
flit across the face of Nature, and see 
nothing more in them than a part of 
that vast and complicated machinery 
that governs the world; so he, in 
these lights and shadows of life, only 
beheld the natural workings of the 
human mind. 

With a pale cheek but a firm step 
Dumiger departed. ‘The last sound 
that fell upon his ear as he left his 
door was the blessing murmured by 
his bride. Again he felt disposed to 
turn back and sacrifice all for his 
affection; but already one of the 
city guard stood behind him, and the 

rattle of arms on the pavement told 

him that his arrest had not been 
lightly planned or carelessly con- 
ducted. 

The castle towards which Dumiger 
and his guards directed their steps 
was the Grimshaus, formerly a citadel 
and an important point of defence for 
the town of Dantzic, though now con- 
verted into a prison for political 
offenders and debtors. The reader 
may be aware that the laws against 
debtors in the great free commercial 
cities were intolerably severe. Some 
men were permitted to groan away 
their whole lives in hopeless misery. 
The creditor was in general without 
pity, and the debtor unpitied. He 
was entirely at the mercy of the 
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gaoler, who had it in his power to load 
him with chains, and even on the 
slightest pretext of insubordination 
to execute summary justice upon 
him. These laws, however, had as 
yet little affected Dumiger ; though 
threatened with arrest on one or two 
previous occasions, his difficulties had 
always been arranged. But the pre- 
sent debt was more serious than any 
which had as yet been pressed for, 
and he could not but feel that friends 
might be less willing to become 
surety. 

They arrived at the square in 
which the Grimshaus was situated. 
It was a wild, unhealthy, stern, fan- 
tastic pile, which stood, in point of 
fact, upon an island, for a wide, wet 
ditch, surrounded it, except where a 
drawbridge connected it with the 
square; the towers and ramparts 
had in some places mouldered away, 
and huge bars of iron were introduced 
in different parts of the wall to give 
strength to the building, by binding 
the yawning mason-work together. r 

The square was deserted ; the ery 
of the sentinel at the most distant of 
the landward posts sounded ominous, 
like that of a lost bird at night. 
Although the moon shone brightly, 
it was difficult to distinguish the whole 
outline of the building on account of 
the pestiferous vapours which rose 
from the moat, and hung like a 
pall over the recently flooded plain. 
Through these mists the city chimes 
sounded muffled and melancholy. 
It was solitude— of all solitude 
the most fearful—a prison soli- 
tude in the neighbourhood of a great 
town. ‘The very escort appeared 
to feel the influence of their melan- 
choly and lonely scene, for the jests 
stopped as the foot of the vanguard 
clanged on the drawbridge. “This 
was merely the effect of discipline ; 
but to Dumiger it appeared a part of 
the drama, and it added to his sense 
of fear. 

They were detained some time 
upon the drawbridge while the ser- 
geant was holding a conversation 
with the officer of the watch. 

‘ By the Holy Mary!’ exclaimed the 
functionary who had arrested Dumi- 
ger, ‘there must be something more 
than a mere debt in all this. I never 
saw such a fuss made about the receipt 
of the body of a debtor in all my life. 
And then, it was rather strange my 
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being ordered to take a file of my 
guard instead of honest Jean, who 
would have held him just as firm in 
his grasp, and not kept my poor 
fellows shivering out all night in this 
unhealthy atmosphere. No, no, 
there is something more than a debt 
due: it is a case of political crime. 
Is it not so, my lad?” he exclaimed, 
giving Dumiger a thump on his back 
which made the chain bridge rattle. 

‘Is it not what?’ said Dumiger, 
who was quite taken by surprise ; he 
had been gazing on the water, and 
the purest drops in it were the two 
tears which had fallen from his eyes. 
‘I have heard nothing,’ he replied. 
‘ What does all this mean, and why 
am I kept here ?° 

‘Ah, that’s just what I wish to 
know!’ answered the man, ‘and no 
one can tell us better than yourself. 
It is not merely for a case of debt that 
I was sent to your house to-night. 
No, no, I am wiser than that. Come 
now, tell us the real truth. What 
conspiracy have you entered into, 
what political offence have you com- 
mitted, to entitle you to be escorted 
with such honour, and be made the 
subject of so many forms? ‘There is 
no use denying it,’ he continued, for 
Dumiger’s astonishedcountenance was 
quite a sufficient protestation against 
any such inference. ‘Look here; 
the lieutenant of the tower has been 
called up, and the guard is rein- 
forced.’ 

It was quite true. Had Dumiger 
been a state prisoner of the highest 
rank, he could not have been received 
with more ceremony. The guard 
turned out, and the rattle of the 
muskets was heard as the massive 
gates rolled ponderously upon their 
axes. The one light in the entrance 
gave an awful but not unpicturesque 
appearance to the scene, for it was 
reflected on the glittering steel. It 
cast its wild gleams on the bronzed 
cheeks of the guards, while the length 
and height of the hall were lost in 
the gloom. 

‘Forward!’ was the word, and 
tramp, tramp, tramp, mingled with 
the rattle of the chains of the bridge. 
Dumiger was now placed in the 
centre of the guard. 

The soldiers presented arms to 
the burghers: the burghers carried 
theirs as they passed. The single 
drum beat, and its echo vibrated 
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through the building. The gates 
closed behind them—bolt after bolt 
was drawn, and Dumiger was sepa- 
rated from the world. 

His heart sank within him, and 
well it might; for as the moon shone 
into the courtyard beyond the hall 
where he was standing, he could see 
that the windows which looked into 
it were all trebly barred. Besides, 
the building looked throughout so 
damp and wretched ; and there was 
an entire absence of care for the 
comfort. of its inmates, which chilled 
his blood. 

The lieutenant of the tower, after 
the conference with Dumiger's offi- 
cer had lasted some time, approached 
him. He took him gently by the 
arm, and brought him to the broken, 
rotten, creaking stairs, which led to 
the upper rooms, or rather cells, 
from which they were separated by 
two large, massive iron doors. 

The lieutenant himself opened 
the locks, while two soldiers, stand- 
ing on either side with flambeaux, 
gave Dumiger a full view of the 
desolate stair which he had to ascend. 
The passage to which it led had 
been taken out of the thickness of 
the walls, so massive were they. 
They passed through a large hall 
where a huge fire was blazing, 
about which some soldiers slept with 
their cloaks drawn tightly round 
them to ward off the draughts which 
came in strong gusts beneath the 
doors, and even through the shut- 
ters: one or two with !:andkerchiefs 
tied round their heads, to serve the 
purpose of nightcaps, were sitting by 
the fire smoking; they took the 
pipes from their lips to salute the 
lieutenant as he passed, but beyond 
this notice paid no attention to the 
object of his visit—it was evidently 
an event of no uncommon occur- 
rence. More passages, more bars, 
more doors battered by age and 
mended by slabs of iron, and at last 
Dumiger arrived at the room, or 
rather the cell, which had been pre- 
pared for him. The preparations it 
must, however, be admitted, were of 
the very simplest character. A pal- 
liasse thrown down in the corner, a 
rickety chair, and the strangest apo- 
logy for a table, were the whole fur- 
niture of the place. Without one 
word of explanation the lieutenant 
motioned him into his new abode. 
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In vain Dumiger stormed and raved, 
and desired to know whether this was 
the way in which free citizens were 
treated in the free city of Dantzic. 
The lieutenant only shrugged his 
shoulders, gave orders to the sol- 
diers to withdraw, and Dumiger was 
left to his melancholy meditations. 

A heavy weight, such as mag- 
netic influence affects the brain with, 
oppressed his forehead; he threw 
himself on the palliasse, and endea- 
voured to recall the events of the 
last few hours: but so rapid and 
intense had they been, that they al- 
ready seemed to be numbered amongst 
the visions of the past. When the 
heart is oppressed with suffering, 
and above all, with the most painful 
of all suffering, anxiety, solitude 
and sleep are the only consolations : 
but then the sleep is not a light, 
happy, joyous slumber, from which 
we awake refreshed and strength- 
ened ; it is a leaden, sullen, sodden 
trance, from which we awake with 
the sensation that the whole weight 
of the atmosphere has been concen- 
trated on our brows. This was the 
case with Dumiger; the flickering, 
dreary light of the lamp kept wav- 
ing before his eyes as he lay there: 
he felt like a man whose limbs have 
been paralyzed by some grievous 
accident. At last he breathed hea- 
vily, and the load of oppression fell 
from his eyelids. Such was the 
sleep we have described. 

When he awoke in the morning 
the light had gone out; but a few 
pale, melancholy gleams of morning 
pierced the prison bars, which were 
so far above him that it was not 
possible for him to reach them. He 
strove to remember where he was; his 
eyes fell on grotesquely painted figures 
which covered the walls, and which 
had escaped his observation on the 
preceding night. ‘These were the 
handicraft of some man, who had 
evidently endeavoured to wile away 
his time in prison by caricaturing 
his persecutors; and certainly he 
had succeeded in the attempt. No- 
thing more absurd than some of 
these pictures could be imagined ; 
every possible deformity was ascribed 
to the originals, and the sketches 
were surrounded by pasquinades 
and quaint devices. Here and there 
might be found expressions of deeper 
and more fearful import, if in- 
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deed anything could be more fear- 
ful than the contrast between the 
ridiculous and such a dungeon. * Non 
omnis muriar,) wrote one man in a 
yellow liquid, which too evidently 
was discoloured blood. ‘Justum et 
tenacem recti virum, scrawled an- 
other, immediately followed by a 
portrait of the ‘ vultus instantis 
tyrauni, who had, if we may judge 
by the chain suspended from his neck, 
once been a famous grand master. 
On one part of the wall might be 
deciphered a whole romance scrawled 
with an old nail, in which the pri- 
soner had arrived at such excellence, 
that the letters were like the most 
admirable type. It was a long, and 
doubtless melancholy tale; so much 
so, that the kind guardians of the 
place had scratched it with their 
knives to prevent its being easily 
deciphered. In fact, that little cell 
had evidently contained an Iliad of 
romances; and if the walls could 
have spoken, or even the scrawls 
been deciphered, some strange tales, 
and perhaps many mysterious events, 
would have come to light. Dumiger 
gazed on these sad records of prior 
existences with a melancholy interest ; 
in vain he endeavoured to explain to 
himself the cause of his being treated 
with such unparalleled severity; he 
could not recall any crime such as 
might excuse his incarceration in 
such an abominable place. He buried 
his face in his hands. He thought 
of Marguerite and the clock, and 
then, happily for him, he wept, as 
the young alone can weep when 
they are in sorrow, and when their 
sorrow is unselfish. 

He was roused by an unbolting 
of bars, the turning of huge, un- 
wieldy keys, and the lieutenant of 
the castle stood before him. 

Dumiger was in that state of mind 
when whatever of pride belongs to 
the consciousness of innocence loses 
its strength. Though there was 
little to invite confidence in the out- 
ward demeanour of the functionary, 
he ran towards him, seized him by 
both hands, and exclaimed, ‘ Have 
pity upon me, sir; tell me why I 
am here.’ 

‘Pooh, pooh,’ replied the bronzed 
old Cerberus ; ‘be a man.’ 

‘Be a man!’ shrieked Dumiger. 
‘I am a man; and it is because I 
am a man, a free man of Dantzic, 
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that I appeal against this monstrous 
treatment. Be a man! why, I ap- 
peal to you, sir, to be a man, and to 
give up that situation, if it can only 
be retained by cruelty to others. I 
say again, be you a man, and cease 
to torture me.’ 

The lieutenant continued looking 
at him with the most perfect indif- 
ference; he whistled a tune; took 
the only two turns in the cell which 
its extent permitted ; and then, as if a 
sudden recollection had struck him, 
put two letters into Dumiger’s hands. 

‘Come, you are not very ill treated, 
young man,when you are allowed to 
read.’ 

Dumiger felt a glow of delight 
thrill through his frame. Every- 
thing is by comparison, and after 
the pain he had endured, the sight 
of two letters, the one in the hand- 
writing of Marguerite, the other of 
Carl, made his heart leap with joy. 
They seemed to him to be the gua- 
rantees of immediate safety. 

The lieutenant still remained near 
him. Dumiger would not open the 
letters in his presence. At last the 
officer, after some minutes’ delay, 
and having sung sundry snatches of 
martial airs, gave Dumiger a con- 
temptuous, indignant glance, and 
stalked out of the cell, taking care 
to rattle the bolts and bars as a 
punishment to Dumiger for not gra- 
tifying his curiosity. Poor devil, it 
was his only amusement to pry into 
the prisoners’ secrets. 

‘ How is the lad?’ asked the se- 
cond in command when his com- 
mander appeared. 

‘ Better than he will be when he 
knows the charges for which he is 
shut up. At present he is under 
the impression it is only for debt; 
but when he learns it is for treason, 
he will whimper and whine even 
more than he has been doing.’ 

‘What, so young and a traitor!’ 
exclaimed the subaltern, who was 
evidently the kinder spirit of the 
two. ‘it is almost incredible.’ 

‘It may be,’ continued the lieu- 
tenant. ‘I have directions from 
the Grand Master and Council to 
keep a strict watch over him. They 
say that he is a most dangerous cha- 
racter: but I never trouble myself 
much about these kind of fellows— 
I do my duty quietly. Mean- 
while, I have given him letters 
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which won't add to his happiness 
much when he reads them, if I 
am to believe what the inspector told 
me, who of course read them and 
sealed them again.’ 

The moment the lieutenant had 
left the cell, Dumiger eagerly tore 
open Marguerite’s letter, without re- 
marking that it had been opened ere 
it reached him. He read it through 
with that rapidity of glance and 
mental discernment which fear and 
love combined can alone give; it 
was with a groan of horror that 
he allowed the letter to drop from 
his hands, for the full extent of the 
difficulties of his situation now broke 
upon him. She told him that the 
same evening, the moment his arrest 
was known in the neighbourhood, 
bills had poured in from all quarters ; 
that she had seen his friends Carl 
and Krantz, who called early on 
that morning, and who found it 
impossible to obtain one-tenth of 
the sum now required for his release : 
all they could do, therefore, was to 
take charge of the wonderful model 
and carry to the Court House, where 
it would have to remain until the 
decision of the council should be pro- 
claimed. Thesecond letter, which was 
from Carl, was still more appalling, 
for he told Dumiger how essential 
it was for him to make any sacrifice 
in order to put the whole machinery 
in order, so that his work might ap- 
pear to the judges in the most fa- 
vourable point of view. He under- 
took, however, to engage the best 
mechanist in Dantzic, in the event 
of Dumiger not being able to obtain 
his release before the appointed day. 

What was to be done? Dumiger 
felt himself driven almost to frenzy. 
He thought of Marguerite, of his 
clock, of his friends; he then began 
to think that he had acted very 
foolishly in refusing the offer of the 
Grand Master, who, he felt assured, 
although the lieutenant would not 
admit it to him, was the cause of 
all his misery. The more he reflected 
on the past, the more desperate he 
became ; he rolled on the ground in 
agony; the whole day passed in ef- 
forts to reach the window, whence 
at least he might perceive the 
situation of his house, or to shake 
the bars of the strongly ironed 
door: toward evening a_ soldier 
brought him some refreshment, but 
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preserved an obstinate silence. Du- 
miger allowed the refreshment to 
remain untasted on the ground; he 
could not touch it. The evening 
grew on apace, the merry chimes 
from the Dom of the city came 
across the water; it struck him 
that they had never chimed so mu- 
sically before, or with so much 
meaning. Another long, long night 
of agony was to be passed, and 
where and how was suspense to end ? 

Time swept on, but this night 
they brought him no lamp, so that 
he had no means of measuring its 
progress; he could only judge how 
heavily the hours rolled by the 
tramp of the guards as they marched 
over the drawbridge to the several 
reliefs. At ten o'clock he heard the 
bugles sounding the retreat, and 
then when he pictured to himself 
his gentle young bride, so sweet, so 
lovely—when he remembered how 
greatly he had neglected her for his 
ambition—he loathed himself for 
what he used to consider laudable, 
but now felt to have been mere self- 
ishness. 

It was still very early, for the 
grey cold streaks of morning had 
not pierced the prison bars, when 
Dumiger was roused from his un- 
easy slumber by the rattling of the 
lock of his door. He looked up and 
saw with surprise a man who was not 
dressed in uniform. 

‘Who are you? What do you 
want ?” exclaimed Dumiger, for 
there is such a thing as intrusion 
even in a prison. 

The man whom he addressed only 
replied by taking possession of the 
single chair which stood by the bed- 
side; he then very quietly and 
coolly took a tinder-box from his 
pocket, struck a light in the most 
deliberate manner, and lit the small 
lamp which had remained unreplen- 
ished from the preceding evening. 
Dumiger had then an opportunity 
of examining his visitor. 

He was a little, jesuitical, sly, 
crafty, leering person, with a quick, 
intelligent, practical eye—a man who 
was evidently conversant with the 
world ; and, to judge from the sen- 
sual expression of his mouth, and 
the protuberance at the nape of the 
neck, whose world was of the worst 
description—a phrenologist or phy- 
siognomist would have hung him at 
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once. It is fortunate for some men 
that these sciences are not more ex- 
tensively understood, or a great 
many persons would suffer for their 
natural and cerebral conformation. 

* You will soon be free, my son.’ 

‘Free? thank God!’ exclaimed 
Dumiger, throwing himself back on 
his pillow and clasping his hands in 
gratitude. 

‘You are too quick, young man,’ 
continued the stranger. ‘I said you 
would soon be free, if— you see 
there is anzf. It is for you to re- 
move it.’ 

‘If—if what? I will do anything 
you tell me,’ almost shrieked Du- 
miger, so terrified was he at the 
possibility of his hopes deserting 
him. 

‘Well,’ continued the little man, 
putting on his spectacles, and ex- 
amining the roll of his papers, ‘I 
will commence by telling you that I 
am a native of Hamburgh, and, like 
yourself, a great mech: nist. I was 
sent for by the council last evening, 
to examine all the models which 
have been received. do not hesi-« 
tate to say to you that yours is by 
far the best.’ 

‘God be praised, Marguerite, Mar- 
guerite !’ ejaculated Dumiger. 

* Yes,’ quietly remarked “the mys- 
terious visitor, ‘ yours is by far su- 
perior to all the rest, but it will not 
win the prize.’ 

* Not win the prize!’ said Dumi- 
ger; for now all his ambition had 
returned to him. 

‘Certainly not,’ was the reply; 
* you know as well as I do that the 
machinery requires some directing 
power. No one knows how to apply 
it ; no one knows the secret.’ 

‘Yes, there is a secret,’ said the 
youth, his face brightening even 
through the cold clammy priscn at- 
mosphere. 

* And you cannot get out to tell it, 
or to arrange your own work, for 
here I have a schedule of the judg- 
ments for debt which have been 
lodged against you;’ and he held 
out a list some twelve inches in 
length. 

Dumiger groaned. ‘ And are there 
no means of paying this ?’ 

* You can answer that question as 
well as myself, replied the man. ‘I 
will tell you that there are none for 
the present ; but there is one way in 
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which the clock may still be the 
admiration of Dantzic, and yourself 
free with a great independence in 
three days.’ 

* What way? what way ? tell me 
quickly!’ cried Dumiger, gasping 
with anxiety. 

‘ Be still, young man, be still, we 
have plenty of time; let’s proceed 
quietly,’ said the stranger. 

* Well, well, but be quick,’ con- 
tinued Dumiger, in anything but a 
quiet tone of voice. 

‘I have told you,’ said the man, 
quietly readjusting his spectacles, 
which Dumiger had slightly disturbed 
by the violence with which he seized 
his arm, ‘I have told you that I am 
a native of Hambro’, a mechanician ; 
that I have seen your clock, admired 
it, and taken the trouble to obtain a 
list of your liabilities,—here it is 
again. 

Dumiger gave another groan. 

‘Your position,’ continued the 
stranger, ‘ appears to me to be this,— 
that without my assistance your 
clock will be worth nothing, while 
you will remain quietly in prison 
here, charged besides, as far as I can 
understand the matter, with some 
political offence ; that Marguerite 
will either pine away, or atone for 
your loss by amusing herself with 
some of your friends (Carl and 
Krantz, for instance). You see I 
am au fait with all your domestic 
inatters.’ 

Oh, jealousy! oh, cowardice of 
the heart! at the name of Carl the 
blood flew to Dumiger’s temples. 
It just occurred to him that it was 
strange that Marguerite should have 
gone to him for assistance without 
any direction from himself to do so. 
Root out the feeling, Dumiger ; root 
it out, or you are lost. 

The stranger smiled sarcastically, 
but affected not to notice his flushed 
cheek and faltering voice. 

* Now there is but one means to 
relieve yourself from all these risks 
and this load of misery.’ 

* Again I inquire, what is it ?’ said 
Dumiger. 

* Sell me your clock ; I have come 
to purchase it on the part of the 
free city of Hamburgh,’ was the calm, 
deliberate reply. 

‘Sell my clock !’ echoed Dumiger. 

‘The city of Hamburgh,’ con- 
tinued the stranger, without appear- 
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ing to remark Dumiger’s exclamation, 
* authorizes me to offer for the clock 
of best workmanship the freedom of 
her walls, an income of four thou- 
sand dollars, a place in the chief 
council with due precedence, and 
many other minor advantages. If 
you accept these terms a large instal- 
ment of money will be paid within 
three days,—that is, within the time 
for the return of post. You will 
naturally inquire, Why the city of 
Hambro’ should make so extravagant 
an offer? I will recall to you the 
extreme jealousy which has always 
existed between these two great com- 
mercial cities. You will remember 
that this rivalry is unceasing,—that 
it comprehends all things, the small- 
est as well as the greatest. They 
attempted to vie with each other in 
the construction of their doms; 
Dantzic gained the advantage. The 
fame and the prize given for excel- 
lence in these clocks, and of the un- 
rivalled workmanship which may be 
expected, has spread throughout 
Germany. The inhabitants of Ham- 
bro’ are inferior in science. They 
wish to obtain a piece of workman- 
ship which shall be unrivalled in the 
easiest manner, and I was sent here 
to negotiate the purchase. Well, I 
was selected by the council here as 
one of the judges. It is an act of 
treachery—granted : that cannot af- 
fect you. All that there is for you 
to decide on are the terms I have 
offered you.’ 

‘ Oh, Marguerite !’ exclaimed Du- 
miger, ‘if you were here what would 
you counsel ?’ 

* What could she counsel,’ said the 
stranger, ‘ except to accept this offer ? 
Remember, if you refuse it, you re- 
main here for days, if not weeks. 
You cannot hope to obtain the pre- 
ference unless you are enabled to in- 
form any one of the secret of setting 
the works in motion, and then it would 
require a hand as steady and expe- 
rienced as my own to carry out your 
directions ; and I should not under- 
take to do it except on the conditions 
which I have named.’ 

‘Show me the conditions drawn 
out,” said Dumiger. 

The man rolled out slowly one of 
the long strips of parchment which 
he held in his hand; he gave it to 
Dumiger, who drew the lamp near 
him, and for a few minutes revelled 
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im the ideas of freedom and wealth. 
He had but to say the word, and he 
enjoyed all that he had been labour- 
ing for through life; but then, at 
what price? at that which it pained 
him to contemplate—the citizenship 
of his native town, where his family 
had dwelt respected for centuries. 
No doubt he was selling his birth- 
right ; he was parting with all that 
a man should cling to in adver- 
sity as in prosperity, that which 
is not to be purchased with gold 
—all his old ties, his affections, 
his faith: once signed, the deed was 
irrevocable; and yet if he did not 
sign, what had he to hope for? 

He leaned his head on his hands, 
in one of those stern struggles which 
age a man in a few minutes, as breaths 
of frost wither the freshest leaves. 
He invoked the Spirit of Love—he 
called forth Marguerite, and she 
stood beside him. He saw her with 
her cheek paler than when he had 
parted from her: he saw her bosom 
heaving with sighs instead of love ; 
he heard her soft whisper in his ear, 
and he thought that whisper ex- 
pressed assent,—that for him she, 
too, was willing to relinquish the 
home and the friends of her child- 
hood. Ay, is it not everso? In- 
voke whom we may in hours of trial, 
<loes not the oracle take its tone 
from our own wishes? Fond and 
futile pretence to invoke the Spirit 
of Love to decide where Love is 
interested! As Marguerite seemed 
to stand beside Dumiger he lost sight 
of ambition, and all its pomp and cir- 
cumstance; all he asked was to be 
free. 

* Give me the paper,’ he said, in a 
firm voice: ‘the clock is yours; and 
the principle of the movement is to 
be found engraved on a small plate 
under the mainspring.’ 

if he had seen the smile of triumph 
which passed over that man’s coun- 
tenance be would have hesitated. 

The deed was done: the man put 
his materials and his paper into his 
pocket again. 

* Now,’ he said, rising to go, ‘the 
third day's post will find you free ; 
and take my advice, leave Dantzic 
seon. The people will be irritated at 
being deprived of their masterpiece. 
I would not have you trust to their 
tender mercies; for that matter, it is 
well for you that you are safe in 
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prison. Remember this advice, for 
I know the Dantzickers as well as 
you do.’ 

‘Stay, stay one moment,’ cried 
Dumiger, as the stranger was about 
to leave the cell, ‘who told you so 
much about me? How did you ob- 
tain this list of debts? How came 
you to hear of Marguerite, and Carl, 
and Krantz? Surely,’ and he passed 
his hand across his brow like a man 
who is pained by the intensity ofa 
ray of light after having been long in 
darkness, ‘tell me before you go, 
what does this mean?’ And he 
caught a firm hold of the man’s 
cloak. 

‘ There is no reason why I should 
not tell you the truth now,’ said he, 
buttoning his coat tightly over the 
papers. ‘I was sent for by the 
Grand Master, who engaged me to 
obtain the sale of your clock at any 
price. And he gave me good induce- 
ments to undertake the job.’ 

The whole scheme broke on Du- 
miger’s mind. 

* And with what object ?’ he gasped 
forth ; ‘ tell me that.’ 

‘To get rid of your competition, 
said the man, quietly. ‘ After yours 
there is no doubt that his son’s is the 
best ; and, therefore, when yours is 
sold to Hambro’, his will be prized in 
Dantzic. As for me, I shall get re- 
warded for my exertions, both by 
the Grand Master your noble Count, 
and my own city. Here is the truth 
of the matter,’ said he; ‘ now let 
me go.’ 

* Let you go, miscreant !’ exclaimed 
Dumiger ; * never, until you return 
me that paper. Let you go! I will 
follow you to death rather. You 
betrayed me into this act; it was not 
my own free will. I am the victim 
of the basest conspiracy. I have 
been induced to sell my birthright— 
I prefer to remain in prison—l love 
my townspeople—I will not be free 
on these conditions! Give me back 
my bond!’ 

‘Never!’ said the man, putting 
himself into an attitude of defence. 

And he did wisely, for there was 
desperation in Dumiger’s eye. He 
waited a moment, and then with a 
maniac’s strength he flew at the man, 
but he found a powerful and vigorous 
antagonist. The stranger, who had 
appeared half decrepit and aged, rose 
up in all the strength of youth. In 
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a moment he had grasped Dumiger’s 
arms, very coolly taken out a hand- 
kerchief, and in spite of all Dumi- 
ger’s efforts bound his hands together. 
After he had performed this opera- 
tion he drew the document again 
from his pocket, so as to be well 
assured that it was correctly signed, 
and smiled as he said to Dumiger,— 

* You know that signature ?’ 

* Scoundrel! miscreant !’ were the 
only words to which Dumiger could 
give utterance. 

* And now, fellow-citizen,’ said the 
man, ‘I bid you farewell. Keep 
— temper ; these sober arts should 

ave taught you this kind of self- 
command. You will soon be free. 
As for your arms I dare not untie 
them now, but I will send the guard 
to you. Now, holloa, guard without 
there!’ And he left the cell. 

What did all this mean? A mys- 
tery seemed to be encircling Dumiger 
which he could not penetrate. He 
knew there was danger near him, 


Cuap. 


The day at last arrived for the 
triennial exhibition of the produc- 
tions of Dantzic art, on which day 
the council had agreed that the prize 
for the clock was to be adjudged. It 
was a great féte for the town. At 
an early hour of the morning the 
inhabitants began to decorate their 
houses with tapestry, and to hang 
garlands over the door-posts. All 
classes prepared their dresses of 
brightest colours, and their gayest, 
happiest smiles. And none was hap- 
vier than Marguerite, for Dumiger 
had written to tell her that on the 
next day he was certain to be free ; 
but he had not ventured to inform 
her that the clock was sold to Ham- 
burgh. Still, although the deed of 
sale was irrevocable, his feelings 
would not permit him to believe that 
the excellence of his work would re- 
main unknown to his townspeople ; 
he felt convinced that the stranger’s 
vanity would induce him to make 
use of the secret which had been 
confided to him, so he wrote Mar- 
guerite that all would go right. Carl 
and Krantz arrived early in the 
morning to accompany her to the 
great hall. She had within her a 
secret which she would not have dis- 
closed to the universe,—the secret of 
her husband’s success, of his fame 
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but was unable to define its extent. 
Only one thing was now certain—he 
had sold that clock on which years 
of toil had been bestowed, and not in 
vain. He had but a few days since 
contemplated certain success, now 
how far it was from him! And 
Hamburgh—to be great and ennobled 
there, what did that signify to him ? 
How long would it not take for 
him, the inhabitant of the great rival 
city, to be admitted into this new 
society ? No, he had made an error 
which could never be recalled; he 
had broken the ties which were 
once so dear to him. Dumiger now 
learned the great truth, that it is only 
the opinion of the few with whom 
we are most intimate that we care 
for; it is nothing to be great amongst 
those with whom we have no sym- 
pathies, no affections in common: 
the kind word from one lip which 
we love is far more to be prized than 
the loudest acclamations of thousands 
to whom we are indifferent. 

V. 

and future happiness. So far Du- 
miger had informed her that there 
was an intrigue against him, in which 
the Grand Master was the principal : 
he explained to her that the object 
the Grand Master had in view was 
to obtain the prize and its accom- 
panying honours for his own son. 
Carl and Krantz undertook to pro- 
tect her through the crowd, and it 
was with an abundant feeling of con- 
fidence that she dressed for the cere- 
monial. 

She wore her hair braided round 
her head; a bodice, which showed 
the beauty and shape of her form, of 
scarlet cloth, attached by threads of 
gold across the shirt, which was of 
the softest and most delicate mate- 
rial ; the short blue petticoat, which 
reached some way below the knee, 
but did not descend so far as to con- 
ceal the ankle, the symmetry of 
which was well defined by the silk 
stocking. ‘The shoe might have 
stirred the envy of any grisette in 
Paris—a class which was, even in 
those days, supposed to enjoy a 
monopoly of taste and refinement. 
There was a modesty combined 
with refinement and strength of 
character in the appearance of 
Marguerite which would have dis- 
tinguished her in any crowd. She 
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was a being for love and sunshine ; 
but one who, at the same time, would 
have dared much for him she loved. 
The kind and generous are ever 
gallant, and rarely are the beautiful 
unworthy. 

Carl and Krantz were also dressed 
out in their gayest costumes. It 
would have been hard to have de- 
cided which was the predominant 
colour in the dresses of these two 
worthy citizens; they would have 
rivalled any tulip bed in a Dutch 
garden, and perfectly dazzled Mar- 
guerite when they entered the room. 

At length the last touch was given 
to the toilette, and they sallied forth. 
Already the streets were so crowded 
that it was difficult to move through 
them; but Carl and Krantz were 
determined, energetic fellows, and 
what with their elbows and Mar- 
guerite’s bright smiles, after incurring 
a few risks of some jokes on Carl's 
extravagant appearance, they reached 
the great hall. 

The street in front of the Court- 
house was lined with the burgher 
guard, stationed there to keep back 
the crowd; but Marguerite had an 
order for admittance at a private 
entrance, so, escorted by her cava- 
liers, she ascended the staircase. 

When she entered the hall she 
was struck with awe and astonish- 
ment. ‘The whole of that enormous 
space, with the exception of the por- 
tion railed off for the competitors and 
the dais where the council were sit- 
ting, was crowded by a dense mass of 
people: along the sides of the vast 
edifice, and up to the very roof, 
were arranged all the various pro- 
ductions of national art. Nothing 
can be pictured more beautiful than 
the combination of rich and varied 
colours, or more curious than the 
forms which art and genius had given 
them: here were dyes which might 
have rivalled those of Tyre, and 
fabrics of finer texture than a Pene- 
lope could have woven. At one end, 
towards which Marguerite’s eyes 
were most anxiously turned, the 
models of the clocks were arranged. 
Dumiger's was placed in the centre, 
for it was at the same time the 
largest model, and contained the 
most elaborate and complicated ma- 
chinery ; but, alas! the works re- 
mained still, while all the others were 
in motion, and shewed in the small- 
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est space the movements of the hea- 
venly bodies, and the progress of time. 
If Dumiger’s meant anything more 
than a confused mass of machinery, 
it could not for a moment be doubted 
that it was the work of highest genius 
exhibited, but in its quiescent state 
it contrasted disadvantageously with 
the admirable systems revolving 
round it. Marguerite held her 
breath while she gazed; neither did 
she perceive how much attention she 
herself’ awakened—the moment for 
vanity had passed, her present in- 
terests lay far deeper. Immediatel 
above her the Grand Council, wit 
the Grand Master, were sitting, 
dressed in their robes of state. The 
Count Albrecht wore his cordon of 
the Fleece, and looked every inch a 
grand master; the anxiety for his 
son’s success was apparent in the 
nervous glances which he cast around 
him. Behind, and amid the retainers, 
stood the dark, designing-looking 
stranger, who held in his hand the 
fate of Dumiger. 

The heralds proclaimed silence, 
and then the Grand Master rose to 
read the decision of the council. It 
commenced with reciting the list of 
the competitors, and when it men- 
tioned Dumiger’s name, it said, ‘ the 
work is imperfect, and therefore must 
be withdrawn.’ 

‘It is not imperfect,’ cried two 
stentorian voices from the farther 
end of the hall. 

The voice proceeded from Carl 
and Krantz, whose excitement could 
no longer be retained. 

‘No! it is not imperfect,’ said the 
gentler voice of Marguerite. 

All eyes were turned towards the 
spot whence that voice proceeded. 
Marguerite nearly fainted to find 
herself the object of so much at- 
tention. 

‘Keep your courage,’ whispered 
Carl. ‘Tell them that Dumiger will 
soon be free, and the works put in 
motion. I will tell them for you,’ 
he exclaimed, and he began to speak, 
when the mysterious stranger stepped 
forth. 

‘Stay,’ he said, ‘let me touch the 
works of this clock—the secret is 
mine.’ 

He forced his way through the 
crowd, looked carefully over the 
machinery, opened a secret spring, 
arranged two small wheels, on whic 
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the accurate movement of the whole 
machinery depended, andimmediately 
it was all in motion. 

The proceeding was watched with 
intense interest by all. The stranger's 
eyes gleamed with delight, for he 
was anxious, with the true spirit of 
Hamburg jealousy, that the people of 
Dantzic should feel the value of 
what they were about to lose. 

It was indeed a marvellous piece 
of workmanship: the planets all re- 
volved in their regular order, figures 
of exquisite workmanship appeared 
and disappeared to mark the seconds, 
and the dial plate was of elaborate 
beauty. The people for some time 
stood entranced in wonder. At last 
they exclaimed, as w ith one voice,— 

‘Tt is a work worthy of Dantzic, 
and Dumiger has won! Dumiger 
for ever!” 

If Marguerite had nearly fainted 
from fear, she was now pale from 
delight. 

*‘Dumiger, Dumiger for ever!’ 
again shouted the crowd ; ‘ where is 
the laurel? where is the triumph? 
Greatest amongst his citizens, Du- 
miger has won.’ 

But at that moment the stranger 
came forward with a paper in his 
hand. ‘The Count’s face, which had 
been overspread with anger and 
shame at these shouts, was again lit 
up with hope, for after Dumiger 
his son’s was evidently the best. 

‘You mistake, my friends,’ said 
this man ; ‘ Dumiger is not a citizen 
of Dantzic, but of Hamburg, and the 
clock belongs to that noblest of free 
Cities.’ 

‘Madman! fool!’ burst from the 
astonished crowd; ‘we all know 
Dumiger, his family are eminent in 
the list of our freemen— you are 
mad! Grand Master, proclaim that 
Dumiger has won the prize, that 
Dumiger is great.’ 

Joy thrilled through Marguerite’s 
frame. 

The Grand Master rose, and his 
voice trembled with anxiety and 
secret pleasure as he spoke. 

‘It is too true,’ he said ; ‘the clock 
is sold to Hamburg, and Dumiger 
has lost his rights of citizenship here 
by becoming a free man of that town. 
The prize, therefore, in accordance 
with the decision of the council, is 
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adjudged to the second—to my 
son.” 

Then the anger of the people rose, 
wild and savage; in one moment, 
like the bursting of a thunder-clond, 
the whole aspect of the place had 
changed. 

‘Show us the deed,’ 
claimed. 

The stranger took it and held it 
up. There was no mistaking it; it 
was headed by the arms of Ham- 
burgh, and signed by Dumiger. The 
storm of indignation had subsided 
for a moment, ‘but only as it seemed 
to gain additional strength. 

‘Tear him in pieces—he shall not 
have the clock. Down with Du- 
miger—crucify the man who could 
prefer the freedom of Hamburg to 
the honours of Dantzic. Down with 
him.’ 

And the people tore up the ben- 
ches, drove back the burgher guard ; 
some of the boldest dashed on the 
platform; the Grand Council had to 
escape, carrying the stranger with 
them. The mob tore out of the hall, 
and told their friends outside—anger 
led to anger, the passions rose like 
the waves at the equinox. Nothing 
could stop the mob, from so appa- 
rently trifling a cause a tumult was 
created ; the jealousy of the towns- 
men now appeared —that jealousy, 
smothered and subdued for so many 
years, burst forth in this madness. 

Pocr Marguerite had fainted. 
Carl and Krantz, by herculean exer- 
tions, dragged her through the mob; 
she was taken to a small room over 
the great hall, and laid there until 
the storm should be appeased. 

It did not seem likely to be so- 
Unfortunately, one of the guards had 
in the tumult struck a burgher ; in 
some of the smaller streets they were 
even now fighting; but the crowd in 
the great square seemed to have 
a firmer purpose, there was a gra- 
dualcalm. At last one man climbed 
up the statue in the centre of the 
square. 

* Where is Dumiger ?’ he asked. 

And another voice answered, ‘He 
is in the debtor's prison.’ 

‘We will go and lead him to his 
triumph,’ was the dark and threaten- 
ing reply of the people, who now 
moved forward in columns. 


they ex- 
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Cuar. VI. 


The two days which elapsed since 
the interview with the stranger had 
been passed by Dumiger in great 
misery. He blamed himself deeply 
for having been so easily entrapped 
into what he feared would prove a 
snare, and very foolishly, as we have 
seen, he wrote to Marguerite that 
she had everything to hope, as he 
still retained the desire of being 
honoured by his fellow -townsmen, 
although they were not to enjoy the 
fruit of his labours. 

On the eventful morning which 
has been described Dumiger arose 
full of hope, his triumph was to be 
secured ; and in the evening he even 
entertained a secret impression and 
belief that the people would not per- 
mit the clock to be removed, and 
that the error he had made might be 
relieved by their energetic wills. He 
heard the bands of music playing in 
the distance. The merry chimes 
floated over the water, and bade him 
good speed. He thought that he 
could even discern the buzz of enjoy- 
ment, and the shout of anticipated 
triumph. He took out the last letter 
which Marguerite had written to him, 
and pressed it to his heart; that 
day, he thought, was to see them 
united never to be parted again. 

What sound was that? Was it 
the wind? No, the murmur of 
many voices, the tramp of a thou- 
sand feet, shook the drawbridge. 
He heard his own name called out. 
Yes, it is! it surely cannot be an 
error; it is Dumiger they are invok- 
ing. Nowthere can be no mistake, 
the crowd unite in one loud cry,— 

‘Where is Dumiger ?’ 

*T am here, I am here,’ 
out ; ‘open the gates.’ 

What could it mean? the guards 
were resisting. There is a shot 
fired — is this the way in which a 
triumph is conducted? ‘There is a 
pause—a parley. 

‘We want the man Dumiger, the 
prisoner,’ exclaims one. 

‘Good, you shall have him. Let 
but a few enter,’ says the lieutenant 
of the tower, ‘and the guard shall 
withdraw.’ 

Immediately there is a loud rush 
on the stair, not the tramp, tramp, of 
regular troops. 


he shrieks 


* Here, here!’ exclaims Dumiger ; 
‘here am I, my friends! Welcome, 
welcome!’ and he rushes to embrace 
the first who enters. 

* Back, traitor!’ answers the man. 

Dumiger tumbles against the wall 
in terror and astonishment. 

‘Yes, you are the traitor,’ con- 
tinued he who acted the part of leader 
of the motley crowd ; ‘ you have sold 
your birthright—you have betrayed 
our interests. What punishment is 
fit for such a usurer ?” 

* Down, down with him,’ 
mob. 

The leaders consulted together for 
one moment. 

‘My good people,’ continued the 
same man, ‘we have taken counsel, 
and you shall have redress. We 
will not take this man’s life. This is 
what we decide,—We will keep the 
clock to be the glory of our town, 
but he shall never sce it, neither 
shall he have it any more in his 

wer to make another equal to it or 

tter, for we will put out his eyes.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ vociferated the mob, 
‘it is excellent. Put out his eyes at 
once.’ 

Before Dumiger could collect his 
scattered senses two strong, stalwart 
men had seized him. In spite of his 
shrieks and entreaties they threw 
him down on the straw; one more 
savage than the rest drew forth a 
small knife—agony on agony! horror 
on horror! in one moment to the 
living man there was Cimmerian 
darkness. The deed was done, and 
they who had done it looked on with 
horror and fear at their own crime. 
There were no shrieks to break the 
fearful silence ; a few inarticulate sobs 
of heart wrung from his misery were 
all that was heard, and the mob with- 
drew silent and repentant. 

Carl had followed at a distance. 
He had made frantic, but ineffectual, 
efforts to enter the cell; when the 
crowd dispersed he went up the stairs 
without impediment, and there he 
found his friend extended. He raised 
him, he bore him home with those 
sightless, bleeding orbs. He comes, 
Marguerite; hasten forth to meet 
= husband: let the light of your 

ove bless him, for the light of Heaven 
has departed for ever. 


cried the 
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ConcLusiIon. 


There is great excitement in Dant- 
zic, for the noble clock, which has 
been for ten years the marvel of 
Germany,—the clock which was made 
by cunningest artificers who fol- 
lowed Dumiger’s model, has stopped. 
No one can arrange it; the model 
was broken up as a jealous precau- 
tion. There is but one who un- 
derstands it—who can regulate the 
wondrous movement ; that is he who 
constructed it. 

Yes, the council will go to Dumi- 
ger. ‘They seek his house ; they re- 
pent of the fearful crime they com- 
mitted. 

* Dumiger, come forth!’ they ex- 
claim. ‘Forgive us our offence. 
Greatest of citizens, all honours and 
rewards shall be heaped upon you. 
Regulate this great work, prized 
above all others in this city, for 
which we contended for five years 
with Hamburgh. Stand forth in 
glory and honour!’ 

And a man, young in years, but 
decrepit and suffering, appears, sup- 
ported by two friends. ‘The partner 
of his hopes and fears is long since 
dead. The streets ring with applause 
as he appears, and many kneel to 
kiss his hand—ay, some his feet. 


But all he asks is to be led first to 
Marguerite’s grave. There, in the 
presence of thousands, he prays for 
strength ; and then he desires them 
to conduct him to the clock-tower. 

When he appears outside, the air 
is rent with shouts. ‘ Dumiger, Du- 
miger, the first ofthe citizens!’ Oh, 
popular feeling, at once base and 
baseless ! 

He seems to see the works again ; 
he climbs up and touches every 
a of the wonderful construction— 
1is hand has found the secret of the 
movement, again it is in order, and 
the pride of Dantzic is saved. 

He stands still for some minutes. 
A god could not have been more 
worshipped, or a prophet looked 
grander. Again his hand is on the 
movement—crash, crash,—the slight 
spring on which the whole machinery 
depended is rent asunder by his own 
hand ; the clock falls to pieces, never 
to be repaired. Atthe same moment 
there is a fall, a fearful groan, and 
Dumiger lies on the pavement a 
bleeding corpse. The clock and its 
maker have ceased to exist. 

Such is the legend, and from that 
day there has been no clock in the 
Dom of Dantzic. 


THE DRAINAGE OF THE METROPOLIS. 


1 gee things, at least, the inhabit- 
ants of the metropolis have made 
up their minds that they will have,— 
a good supply of water, and an efficient 


drainage. As to the source from 
which the first is to be obtained, if 
the general tone of conversation may 
be taken as a test, the public mind 
seems to have taken its line. There 
is no confidence in artesian wells, and 
all eyes are turned to that liberal 
purveyor, Father Thames. But 
everybody is sick and tired of drink- 
ing diluted sewage, whether provided 
by themselves or by some urban 
contributor higher up the stream. 
There is a thirsty outcry for Nature's 
Entire, and a positive loathing of 
Cloacina’s villanous Compound. We 
no longer put any faith in settling 
ponds, and are growing somewhat 
sceptical as to filters, seeing that 


some of the worst contents of our 
sewers are soluble in water. The 
Thames beyond the reach of the 
tide, and above the site of any con- 
siderable town, — that is the true 
source of water-supply for our large 
and growing saan. The right 
mode of distribution is also pretty 
well settled in the public mind. 
Cisterns and lh conies have had 
their day, and the era of water at 
high pressure, pure, cool, constant 
and abundant, for drinking, cooking, 
washing, street and garden-watering, 
and fire-extinction, is at hand. We 
cannot suffer ourselves to be any 
longer taunted by Nottingham and 
half-a-dozen other provincial towns, 
or laughed to scorn by our cousins 
in New York and Philadelphia, or 
put to shame by the recollection of 
the unrivalled water-supply ofancient 
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Rome. A spirit of wise imitation 
and generous rivalry is stirring within 
us. We, too, must have our aque- 
ducts. Nor shall our poorer fellow- 
citizens be forgotten. We will no 
longer suffer them to be cheated of 
their time by water-butts in areas 
and basements, or half-inch pipes 
dealing out a dribbling stream for 
two or three hours on alternate days, 
or dilapidated pumps sucking foul 
water from a soil impregnated with 
filth. The water-companies, too, 
shall not lull us into a false security 
by consenting to supply the poor 
creatures every day. ‘This stint of 
one of the first necessaries of life, 
with its contingent waste of time, 
and perennial irritation of temper, is 
unworthy of us and of our times. 
Water must no longer be begged, 
stolen, or fought for. We have pil- 
ferings and quarrels enough without 
setting up unnecessary rallying-points 
in the shape of pumps and stand- 

ipes. We must have water at 
high pressure in every street and on 
every floor of every house. Nothing 
less will or ought to content us. 

One use of water we have not yet 
specified. We want it as a means 
to the important end of abolishing 
cesspools, and promoting the prompt 
and complete removal of all offensive 
refuse from our houses and streets. 
For this purpose it must be dealt out 
liberally and even lavishly. Ten 
gallons a-head will be required for 
household uses ; other ten gallons, in 
all probability, for manufacturing 
purposes ; and, perchance, a third ten 
gallons for the watering of streets and 
the flushing of sewers. In what we 
are about to state on the subject of 
drainage, we shall assume such a 
supply of water to have been pro- 
vided. 

In order to estimate fully the im- 
portance of efficient drainage to a 
large city situate on a river, we 
should bear in mind that the upland 
waters which find their way to the 
principal water-course, in the shape 
of tributary streams, are not only 
reinforced by the daily addition of 
refuse-water from houses and manu- 
factories, but apt to be suddenly 
swollen into torrents by the rapid 
flow of rain-water from the roofs of 
houses and the pavements of streets. 
Hence the necessity not merely of 
wide natural water-courses, but also 
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of large subsidiary main-drains; in 
a word, of a system of arterial drain- 
age much more extensive than would 
be required for the effectual relief of 
the same extent of surface for agri- 
cultural purposes. 

In the case of cities built on ground 
sloping upwards from the banks of 
rivers, this is the one great require- 
ment; and the only error which an 
engineer of ordinary competency 
is in danger of committing is that of 
making his main-drains too small to 
carry off the water during heavy 
falls of rain. But the engineer has a 
much more difficult task to perform 
where the city which he is called 
upon to drain stands on a dead flat 
scarcely raised above the level of the 
banks of the river, so that the streams 
which he would pour into it are 
driven back at high water, and can 
only escape at low tide. A great 
part of the northern division of the 
metropolis presents the easy con- 
ditions first pointed out; almost the 
entire southern division, with the 
districts on the north side lying to 
the west and extreme east, offer the 
peculiar difficulties just contemplated. 

The problem of an efficient drain- 
age of the metropolis would, there- 
fore, be by no means easy of solution, 
even if the water for which an exit 
is to be found were the pure rain of 
heaven untainted by the manifold 
impurities of a town-population. But 
in the instance ofthe metropolis, above 
all other cities, two peculiar difficul- 
ties present themselves :—on the one 
hand, the water of the Thames must 
be no longer polluted by the contents 
of the sewers; on the other hand, 
two millions’ worth of the finest 
manure in existence must not be 
wasted. Such, at least, is the sen- 
tence pronounced by public opinion. 
We are determined, if possible, to be 
neither poisoned nor starved. There 
are some, at least, who do not regard 
the fear of either mode of death as 
altogether visionary. At any rate 
the question of the efficient drainage 
of London cannot be disentangled 
from these two considerations. We 
are bound to give to both of them 
due weight in discussing the best 
method of procedure. 

Is the pollution of the Thames by 
the sewage of London so detrimental 
to health, or otherwise so objection- 
able, as to require to be guarded 
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of the metropolis? Is the sewage of 
London so valuable as manure, that 
its preservation for agricultural pur- 
poses ought to form a leading con- 
sideration in those plans? These 
are the two questions to which an 
answer must be given before we can 
pretend to decide on the merits of 
rival schemes. 

1. The great objection to the 
blending of the contents of the sewers 
with the water of the Thames arises 
out of the distribution of this water, 
for culinary and domestic purposes, 
by certain of the water-companies. 
The force of this objection is about to 
be diminished by the gradual removal 
of the sources of supply higher up 
the river; and the objection itself 
will be entirely obviated by the adop- 
tion of any of the several plans now 
before the public for drawing a sup- 
ply of water trom some point still 
nearer to its source. A second ob- 
jection to the existing state of things 
arises out of the discharge of the 
contents of the sewers over the muddy 
banks of the river at low water, to 
the great offence of the nostrils and 
to the certain injury of health. The 
extension of the sewers to low-water 
mark, or (still better) the embank- 
ment of the river, would obviate this 
objection; and as the one plan is very 
easy of execution, and the other 
highly expedient on sanitary and 
wsthetic grounds, we may be allowed 
to assume that ere long one or other, 
or both, will be carried into effect. 
There would then only remain, as an 
objection of little moment, the ad- 
dition to the water of the Thames of 
about one grain in the gallon of 
offensive matter,—a homeopathic, 
dose which even the most strenuous 
advocate of sanitary reforms and im- 
provements might be easily pre- 
vailed on to permit. As an improved 
supply of water, on the one hand, 
and an extension of the outlets of the 
sewers, with or without an embank- 
ment of the river, on the other, may 
be looked upon as proximate reforms, 
we are of opinion that the pollution 
of the Thames does not require to be 
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guarded against in our plans for the 
drainage ofthe metropolis. In other 
words, we hold it to be perfectly 
immaterial whether the sewage of 
London be discharged into the river 
as it flows past the city, or at some 
point nearer to the sea, provided we 
be not obliged to drink the water so 
tainted,* or to inhale the foul gases 
which are given off in consequence of 
the present rude and careless mode 
of discharging the contents of the 
sewers over the banks of the river. 
2. The question, Whether the 
sewage of London is so valuable as 
manure that its preservation for agri- 
cultural purposes ought to form a 
leading consideration in our plans for 
the drainage of the metropolis? is 
not so easy of solution. Of the in- 
herent value of sewage-manure for 
agricultural purposes there cannot 
be a shadow of doubt; nor is there 
any reason to distrust the sober esti- 
mate of scientific men, who set the 
annual money value of the entire 
drainage of the metropolis at two 
millionsand a quarter of money, being 
at the rate of 1/. a-head for each 
inhabitant. But the inherent value 
and the practical value of this, as of 
other manures, are two very different 
things. A load of the best solid 
manure which London can afford 
may be worth from five to ten shil- 
lings on the land of a market-gar- 
dener or farmer at Fulham or Isle- 
worth, and not fetch a shilling in 
London. So great is the depreciation 
occasioned by the heavy cost of 
transport. In like manner a tun of 
unmixed house -drainage may be 
worth eightpence when spread upon 
the land, and yet not pay for cartage 
a distance of a couple of miles. Even 
if we suppose this difficulty overcome 
by the substitution of the steam- 
engine and iron-pipe for the more 
costly conveyance by cart, and the 
expense of distribution reduced from 
pounds to shillings, we have still to 
destroy venerable prejudices and su- 
persede old habits before we can 
prevail on our agriculturists to adopt 
such a perfect revolution in their 
modes of culture. The transition from 


* It is notorious that Thames water, after being allowed to remain at rest for 
some time, undergoes a sort of defecation which restores it to a state of purity, and 
renders it, for drinking and culinary purposes, equal to the very best river-water. 
This process of defecation is much more effectual than the best methods of filtration 
now in use. 
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the exclusive use of solid manure with 
the occasional aid of water in times 
of drought, to the mixed employment 
of solid and liquid manure which is 
the true perfection of culture, is a 
change which only time can bring 
about; though experience (as in the 
case of the market-gardeners of 
Fulham) has demonstrated its expe- 
diency. If we would hasten the 
advent of this change among the cul- 
tivators of the soil, we must give 
them in as many places as possible 
the means of obtaining the sewage. 
It may be within the recollection 
of many of our readers that doubts 
have been recently thrown upon the 
value of sewage manure by certain 
eminent agriculturists, who allege 
that liquid manure has failed in their 
hands. The error into which these 
parties have fallen is the very com- 
mon one of confounding two things 
essentially different. ‘They are in 
the habit of calling the water of 
sewers indifferently sewage and 
liquid manure, and, with charac- 
teristic obtuseness of mind, have 
assumed that what might be af- 
firmed of liquid manure generally 
might equally be predicated of this 
form of it. Accordingly, having 
applied to their land with little or no 
effect the weak washings of the 
farm-yard, to which the decaying 
straw imparts a deceptive toast- 
water colouring, they at once jump 
to the conclusion that all liquid 
manure is useless, and that sewage 
manure, being a variety of liquid 
manure, is useless too. It is of the 
very first importance, not merely in 
reference to the drainage of London, 
but with a view to the economy of 
the agricultural resources of every 
town, village, and country mansion, 
that this serious error should be 
corrected. So far from allowing 
sewage manure to be depreciated by 
comparison with the drainage of un- 
covered farm-yards, exposed to the 
action of every shower that falls, we 
can assure our farming friends that 
we speak from experience and actual 
comparison of the one with the other 
when we proclaim the marked supe- 
riority of house and town drainage 
over that of the farmstead. Nay, 
we have the same practical authority 
for stating, that to whatever soil, or 
for whatever purpose, they may 
apply this manure, they will find it 
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fully support the character we have 
given of it. The details by which 
we could justify this assertion are 
better suited to an agricultural jour- 
nal than to these pages. 

But the value of the sewage of our 
towns for agricultural purposes is by 
no means to be measured by its 
power of reproduction, considered 
merely as a manure. It is a manure, 
and something more. It is the best 
and most convenient water-supply 
for horticultural and farming pur- 
poses, and as such will hereafter be 
held in the greatest consideration. 
We will explain ourselves. In the 
neighbourhood of large cities, and 
especially in the neighbourhood of 
London, manure is a mere drug. 
The supply is so large in proportion 
to the demand, that it can always be 
had for an almost nominal price, and 
often for the mere cost of convey- 
ance. But this is not all. The 
market-gardeners and farmers in the 
neighbourhood of London are una- 
nimous in proclaiming the necessity 
of common farmyard or stable ma- 
nure. They say that it not only 
enriches, but that it also moistens, 
lightens, and warms the land. If 
they could dispense with its fertil- 
izing properties they could not forego 
its mechanical ones. It follows, 
therefore, that neither sewage manure 
in the form of liquid, nor solid ma- 
nures precipitated from it by che- 
mical agents, will be accepted as 
substitutes for the old - fashioned 
stable dung; and that if the sewer- 
water is to come into use at all, it 
will not be as a substitute for ordi- 
nary solid manure, but as a supple- 
ment to it. From this general rule, 
however, it is necessary to except 
grass lands, for which liquid manure 
(and sewage as its best form) is as 
appropriate as solid manure is unsuit- 
able. Bearing this important ex- 
ception in mind, we have still to in- 
quire whether, for garden and arable 
culture, sewage manure possesses 
properties which must sooner or Jater 
force its acceptance upon the horti- 
culturist and farmer. We believe 
that it does; and we do not doubt 
that it will hereafter play a most 
important part in the history of 
agriculture ; not, be it remembered, 
merely as a manure, but as a fertiliz- 
ing water. And here we would call 
the attention of the cultivators of the 
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soil to a very remarkable oversight 
which they are in the habit of com- 
mitting. They have either not ob- 
served, or they habitually forget (or, 
what is more probable still, they look 
upon the circumstance as natural 
and inevitable), the heavy losses 
which they sustain even in wet years 
by drought. ‘They are not yet con- 
scious how much they are in want of 
an improved water-supply. If the 
soil could speak for itself, it would 
cry out as loudly for water as the 
inhabitants of London are now doing ; 
and every draining-tile that is put 
into the ground will make the ne- 
cessity more felt. ‘Drought in Eng- 
land’ will sound to the ears of 
ninety-nine in a hundred of our 
farmers like ‘Ice in Africa.’ And 
yet we affirm, that in the very years 
in which most rain falls there are 
fatal periods of drought. The year 
1847, for instance, was the very 
wettest year within the memory of 
man, and nevertheless we can affirm 
it of our own knowledge, that within 
ten miles of London several acres of 
peas were lost for want of rain at a 
critical period of their growth. We 
will even hazard the opinion that not 
a year passes that we do not lose many 
millions of pounds’ worth of produce 
by short droughts occurring at cri- 
tical periods. If this be so (and we 
are convinced that it is), the sewage 
of our towns cannot be considered 
otherwise than as a most important 
aid to agriculture. In the diluted 
form which it will assume under an 
ample water-supply, it will constitute 
an invaluable fertilizing liquid, capa- 
ble of yielding a remunerative price 
to those who distribute and to those 
who apply it. The Metropolitan 
Sewage Manure Company have esta- 
blished its value, beyond the reach 
of doubt or cavil. If they prove 
equally successful in overcoming the 
stubborn resistance of parties who, 
admitting their premises, still with- 
hold a practical assent to their con- 
clusions, they will establish a lasting 
claim to the gratitude of the British 
farmer. 

For our present purposes it is suf- 
ficient to show that the sewage of 
London, in the dilute form which it 
must assume under an ample supply 
of water to its inhabitants, is a valu- 
able subsidiary to the solid manure 
of which the farmer is now in the 
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habit of making an exclusive use. 
When applied to land already highly 
manured, it has been proved to be 
capable of hastening growth by three 
or four wecks, and doubling, trebling, 
or even quadrupling, the amount of 
produce. We have, therefore, no 
hesitation in answering in the affirm- 
ative the second question already 
propounded. We believe that the 
sewage of London is so valuable as 
manure (or as fertilizing water), that 
its preservation for agricultural pur- 
poses ought to form a leading consi- 
deration in our plans for the drainage 
of the metropolis. When, however, 
we aflirm that it ought to form a 
leading consideration, we do not mean 
to place it quite on the same level 
with the prime objects of the Metro- 
politan Sewers Commission, as set 
forth by Sir John Burgoyne; namely, 
‘To rid the metropolis of the noxi- 
ous sewage matter, and of the drain- 
age waters, efficiently as regards 
health and convenience, and ‘to 
effect this object with the least possi- 
ble delay.’ Nor are we disposed to 
withhold our assent to the proposition 
that ‘the Commissioners have nothing 
to do with the application of the 
matter to manure, except so far as it 
may be combined with saving of 
expense to them in carrying out their 
primary object.’ We further believe, 
with Sir John Burgoyne, that the 
application of the sewage as manure 
is an ‘extraneous object’ to ‘ be taken 
up by others,’ to whom ‘ it would be 
the duty of the Commissioners to give 
every facility.’ This is the language 
of an honourable and disinterested 
public servant, determined to help 
those who are striving to help them- 
selves, and to benefit the public ; 
contrasting, we feel bound to say, 
most favourably with the spirit and 
temper which actuated the now de- 
funct Commission, and under the 
inspiration of which, 700/. of public 
money was spent in conveying the 
contents of the Northumberland 
sewer in barges a score or so of miles, 
to repeat the very experiment already 
successfully made some hundreds of 
times at Manchester, while at the 
same time the only company armed 
by act of parliament with the ne- 
cessary powers to carry forward the 
good work, without charge to the 
public, was submitted to all the tor- 
tures of hope deferred, and thwarted 
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with thestubborn obstacle of perpetual 
procrastination. Having now Saat 
our ground by the discussion of the 
two preliminary questions relating to 
the pollution of the Thames* and the 
value of the sewage, we shall proceed 
to offer a few suggestions in reference 
to the several plans which have been 
put forward, or are likely to be pro- 
posed, for the drainage of the metro- 
polis. And here we deem it right, 
as well as expedient, to state that 
we lay no claims to the possession 
of engineering knowledge. If, there- 
fore, we are not in a position to 
offer an opinion calculated to have 
weight with the practical men who 
form the present Metropolitan Com- 
mission of Sewers, we are at least 
free from the predilections and per- 
sonal feelings from which an engineer 
would find it so difficult to divest 
himself. Au reste we may, without 
undue presumption, claim to know 
as much of the subject in hand as 
will entitle our observations to a 
moderate share of attention. 

In utter ignorance of the plans 
which may have been sent in to the 
Commission, but with some know- 
ledge of the projects put forward 
while the old Commission was in ex- 
istence, we would venture to point out 
three obvious ways in which the 
drainage of the metropolis might be 
effected — 

The existing sewers and water- 
courses, with their existing outlets, 
may be retained, subject to repairs, 
improvements, diversions, extension 
of outlets into the bed of the river, em- 
bankments, and the aid, where neces- 
sary, of the steam-engine to raise the 
water into the river at high tide, new 
main-sewers being built if required, 
and new districts being drained either 
into them or into existing channels. 

Two large tunnelled sewers may 
i constructed parallel with the banks 
of the Thames, one on each side, 
extending for several miles down 
the river, their waters collected 
in appropriate reservoirs, and raised 
and pumped into the Thames. 3. 
Each small district of the city having 
been surveyed, may be drained de 
novo into a covered reservoir situate 
at the lowest point of that district ; 
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the heavier solid matters brought 
down by the sewers having deposited 
themselves in these covered reservoirs, 
an overflow-pipe may be made to 
convey the sewage to a receptacle 
common to several such reservoirs ; 
over which receptacle a steam-engine 
may be erected, furnished with a 
lift or force-pump as occasion may 
require, so that the liquid may be 
discharged either into the nearest 
existing sewer or water-course, or 
forced forward direct into the Thames. 

We will consider each of these 
plans, in relation, first, to the drain- 
age of London, and then to the pro- 
fitable application of the manure to 
agricultural purposes. 

1. The first plan, which may be 
designated as an improved status quo, 
certainly possesses the advantage of 
economy. Making every allowance 
for repairs of existing channels, small 
and large, for reconstruction of such 
as are hopelessly faulty, for reser- 
voirs (shouldsuch bedeemedessential) 
at the water’s edge, and for steam- 
engines as mechanical aids, there can 
be little doubt that this plan would 
be an economical one. 

. The second plan, viewed in the 
same light as a plan for drainage, 
substitutes two tunnels of great 
length, and necessarily at great cost, 
with large reservoirs and powerful 
steam-engines, for the less expensive 
works required by the first-named 
plan. It is therefore open to the 
great prima-facie objection, that it 
could only be carried into effect by a 
large outlay of money. In spite of 
its great simplicity, we are not sur- 
prised to find it summarily condemned 
by Bg’ John Burgoyne. 

The third plan, which may be 
sty Ted the plan of drainage by dis- 
tricts, viewed still in the same partial 
light as the foregoing, appears to us 
to present certain advantages, among 
which economy certainly finds a 
place. When compared with the 
first plan it obviously possesses the 
advantage of incurring a minimum 
cost for drainage, by superseding the 
necessity of branch-sewers continually 
increasing in size till they approach 
the dimensions of the main-sewers. 
It has the additional recommendation 


* WwW e had already answere ed the fi first question in reference to the pole tion of the 
Thames before the pub lication of Sir John Burgoyne’s memoranda ; but we are happy 
to find that our opinion on this point is quite in conformity with his views. 
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of intercepting, at short intervals, the 
heavier solid matters, which, under 
our present system, accumulate in 
immense masses in every faulty part 
of our existing channels, necessitating 
the costly alternative of hand-labour 
with its risks of suffocation, or flush- 
ing with its dangers of inundation. 
Under this plan, too, the huge elon- 
gated cesspool, which by a vast la- 
byrinth of house-drains binds every 
tenement in a vast district into one 
gigantic system of foulness, dwindles 
into comparatively small dimensions. 

Whether the economy effected by 
the substitution of comparatively 
small main-sewers for the larger 
channels required where the drainage 
area is of greater extent, is such as to 
meet the excess of expense of a num- 
ber of small steam-engines over the 
cost of a few of larger dimensions, is 
a question which must be left in the 
hands of practical men. Should this 
question be answered in the affirma- 
tive, we own to a very decided pre- 
ference of this system of drainage 
over every other. 

We have now to consider the three 
systems of drainage in relation to the 
application of the sewage as manure. 

1. Viewed in this light the first 
system, or improved status quo, puts 
forth but slender claims to accept- 
ance. As all the sewage is supposed 
to flow to the existing outlets on the 
banks of the Thames, from those 
outlets, by steam-engines erected over 
or near Tam and by iron pipes laid 
through the streets, the sewage must 
be pumped back into the country. 
If, however, we suppose any of the 
plans recommended for obtaining a 
solid manure by chemical precipita- 
tion of the less valuable constituents 
of the sewage to be adopted, then the 
position of the works on the banks 
of the river would certainly possess 
theadvantage of cheap water-carriage. 

2. The second plan of a double- 
tunnelled sewer is even less advan- 
tageous in relation to the profitable 
application of the sewage than the 
one we have just considered ; for as 
it conveys the sewage to two reser- 
voirs situate at distant points low 
down the river, it virtually limits 
the use of the sewage to the land 
lying within a radius of a few miles 
from those points. If it should be 
deemed expedient to apply a portion 
of the immense quantity of sewage 
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there accumulated to lands situate 
on the borders of the metropolis 
higher up the stream, the pipes would 
have to be laid down at immense 
expense to the very districts from 
which the sewage had originally 
flowed. Instead of mains of mode- 
rate dimensions radiating from the 
several existing outlets to the lands 
lying nearest to such outlets, we 
should have mains of large size de- 
scribing a retrograde course of seve- 
ral miles in length, from the far- 
distant reservoir in the marshes of 
Essex or the meadows of Kent. 
Even if provision were made for 
drawing sewage from any point of 
the tunnelled sewer, as was suggested 
many years ago for the town of 
Glasgow by the spirited and inge- 
nious author of the Harleian dairy 
system, and more recently for Man- 
chester by Mr. P. H. Holland, the 
same objections would still apply as 
to the system just examined, with 
the additional one of the expense in- 
curred by raising the sewage from so 
great a depth. 

3. If the system of drainage by 
districts presented some advantages 
over its competitors, when considered 
simply as a mode of ridding the me- 
tropolis of its foul waters, it certainly 
stands forward in very bold relief 
when viewed in the light of which 
we are now speaking. Though, 
if that system were carried out 
to its full extent, the districts im- 
mediately bordering on the Thames 
might still, as at present, be most 
conveniently drained into the river; 
a considerable proportion of the out- 
lying districts might be drained out- 
wards towards the country, SO as to 
present convenient centres either for 
restoring the sewage to existing chan- 
nels, or for distributing it through iron 
pipes over the adjacent lands. In our 
eyes, this is a great and peculiar ad- 
vantage which the system of district 
drainage enjoys over its rivals. It 
offers at many different points onevery 
side of the metropolis its temptations 
to the owners and cultivators of the 
soil. Nor must we forget one pecu- 
liar advantage pertaining to this sys- 
tem, namely, that it alone professes 
to separate the house-drainage from 
the surface-drainage, so as to collect 
the manure free from silt on the one 
hand, and of a strength to pay even 
for cartage to a moderate distance on 
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the other. To make the system per- 
fect, however, the reservoirs ought 
to be so situate that the engines may 
have the command both of unmixed 
house-drainage as manure for winter 
use, and of the means of dilution to 
fit it for irrigation in the summer. 

It will be seen, then, that of the 
three system$ of drainage to which 
we have adverted we give a decided 
preference to the third. We think 
it likely to be the least expensive in 
the long run; and we contend that it 
offers the best prospect of an econo- 
mical and profitable application of 
the sewage to the purposes of agri- 
culture. At any rate, we submit 
that it is one that ought to be adopted 
in the case of all the outlying dis- 
tricts of the metropolis within the 
jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Com- 
mission of Sewers. 

On the subject of the application 
of the sewage of London to agri- 
cultural uses we must be allowed to 
add a few words. It is evident to 
our mind that some years must still 
elapse before this valuable fertilizer 
will meet with general acceptance at 
the hands of the cultivators of the 
soil, and many more years before 
the commercial public will be in- 
duced to invest capital in schemes for 
its distribution. ‘Though the efforts 
of the enterprising company which is 
at work in Fulham fields, conferring 
on the market-gardeners of that dis- 
trict the great advantage of a supply 
of dilute sewage, with unrivalled 
facilities for its application to the 
soil, have been crowned with a fair 
measure of success among the smaller 
holders of land, the more opulent 
cultivators still hold aloof, and still 
cling with dogged obstinacy to the 
old methods of culture. "On the 
course which they may see fit to 
adopt the question of the commercial 
value of the sewage of the metro- 
polis mainly depends. The failure 
of the present attempt, which must 
speedily follow on the prolonged re- 
fusal of the larger cultivators to co- 
Operate with the company, would 
effectually deter other parties, whe- 
ther in London or in the provinces, 
from embarking their capital in simi- 
lar projects. ‘On the other hand, 
the success of this first venture would 
be the signal for the commencement 
of hundreds of similar schemes in 
every part of the country. 
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Such, then, is the present position 
of one of the most vital questions of 
our time—the question whether the 
great inherent value of sewage 
manure can be converted into an 
equivalent commercial value — the 
question whether it will pay to dis- 
tribute this material as a fertilizing 
water. If it will not pay in this 
form, we feel confident that it can 
pay in no other shape. The dilute 
state of the liquid, which peculiarly 
fits it to serve both as manure and 
as water, offers an insuperable ob- 
stacle to the obtaining from it by 
precipitation the more valuable of its 
constituents ; and there is great rea- 
son to fear that the best deposit which 
can be obtained from it will not be 
able to compete with existing manures 
at a price to cover the cost of its 
preparation. We should be but too 
happy to find that we are mistaken 
in this view of the subject; and in 
order to multiply the means of prov- 
ing ourselves in error we would stre- 
nuously advocate the adoption of 
such a plan of drainage as shall give 
the greatest facilities for experiment 
in the fabrication of manures, and 
the largest opportunities for the trial 
of their virtues. Now it must be 
obvious to the meanest capacity that 
the plan which combines these two 
desiderata is one which multiplies 
places of collection or deposit in or 
near agricultural districts, and at the 
same time separates house-drainage 
from upland and surface waters. If, 
contrary to our expectation, a profit- 
able solid manure be obtainable from 
sewer-water, it must be by acting on 
the strong sewage as it flows from 
our houses; and if this is to have a 
ready sale it must be in or near the 
centres of its production. 

These preliminary considerations 
will enable us to set forth in few 
words the particulars of the system 
of drainage which we are disposed to 
advocate. Its essential parts are the 
following :—1. The division of the 
entire area of the metropolis into 
districts of such moderate extent that 
the size of the largest drains shall 
not exceed that of the largest earthen- 
ware tubes manufactured for that 
purpose. 2. The convergence of 
these drains in a covered cesspool or 
cesspools, so arranged as to admit of 
the prompt removal of all solid de- 
posits. 3. The further convergence 
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of several of these small districts by 
means of overflow-drains in a covered 
centre, over which a steam-engine 
shall be erected, by means of which 
the sewage may either be raised or 
propelled into some existing sewer or 
water-course, or be placed in either 
of these ways at the disposal of the 
agriculturist. 4. The complete se- 
paration of house-drainage from the 
surface and upland waters, with a 
view not merely of securing a strong 
sewage for distribution or precipi- 
tation, but also of excluding the silt 
of the streets, which forms in the 
existing sewers the material of the 
most troublesome deposits. 5. The 
efficient repair of existing main- 
sewers and water-courses, and such a 
command of water as shall ensure a 
uniform and steady flow of sewage 
through them at all times of the day. 
6. Such an alteration of the outfalls 
of existing sewers as shall prevent 
the sewage from flowing over the 
banks of the river, and cause it to 
be discharged at once into a sufticient 
body of water to destroy all offensive 
odour. 

With regard to the appropriation 
of the sewage to agricultural uses we 
have these additional suggestions to 
make :—1. That the cesspools which 
connect the overflow-pipes of the 
several smaller districts should be 


placed near an available supply of 


water, so that if there should arise a 
demand for the sewage it may be 
diluted to the necessary extent during 
the summer months. 2. That, in 
the first instance, the steam-engines 
should be furnished with lift-pumps, 
so that the sewage might either be 
discharged into existing sewers or 
water-courses, or placed without 
charge at the disposal of any one 
who might desire to make use of it, 
with the single proviso that it shall 
be drawn at hours and into recep- 
tacles approvs - by the Commissioners 
of Sewers. That should a num- 
ber of Sasi of land or a com- 
mercial company desire to lay down 
pipes for the distribution of the liquid, 
they should be permitted to substi- 
tute a foree-pump for a lift-pump, 
and enjoy the use of the sewage 


free from charge for a short term of 


years. 

If such facilitics as these were 
given, we are of opinion that a very 
few years’ experience of the value of 
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sewage manure would serve to 
create a demand for it, which might 
justify the Commissioners in levying 
a royalty upon all parties making 
use of it. It is not at all improbable, 
moreover, that through these facili- 
ties thus freely offered the great pro- 
blem of the profitable ayd inoffensive 
application of the contents of our 
sewers would work itself out in a 
manner to obviate every conceivable 
objection to itsuse. Having obtained 
command of house-drainage free from 
the admixture of silt, and containing 
little besides animal and vegetable 
matter, a solid manure might be 
thrown down by milk of lime or 
other chemical means, which if sold 
in the moist state in the immediate 
neighbourhood would pay the cost 
of production, while the supernatant 
liquid, free from odour and colour, 
but still containing a valuable ma- 
nure, might be either pumped out 
into the rural districts or returned 
into the Thames. 

Once more we repeat that we fully 
agree with Sir J. Burgoyne in think- 
ing that the first duty of the Com- 
missioners of Sewers is to drain the 
metropolis efficiently and cheaply, 
and that the applicatién of the refuse 
to the purposes of agriculture ought 
to be a secondary consideration. At 
the same time the Commissioners 
ought not to suffer themselves to be 
misled by the simplicity and grandeur 
of any scheme proposed for their 
acceptance, so as to overlook the ob- 
vious advantages of the separation of 
house-drainage from the upland and 
surface waters, the multiplication of 
the points at which the sewage may 
be offered as manure to the agricul- 
turist, and the prospect (we trust not 
a very remote one) of applying the 

valuable refuse of London to its pro- 
per use, with the greatest advantage 
to agriculture and some contingent 
profit to the Commission itself. 

Before we conclude, one word with 
the Government. We are not of 
the number of those who would con- 
stitute the authorities in Downing 
Street the Hercules to lift every 
waggon out of the rut; but we would 
make the Government, as the centre 
of enlightenment as well as of au- 
thority, the means of advancing great 
public objects by which its own pe- 
cuniary interests can be promoted. 
We look upon the Woods and Forests 
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especially as a department of Govern- 
ment bound to foster to the utmost 
every undertaking which can be 
proved to combine the improvement 
of the Crown lands with the further- 
ance of other objects of a strictly 
public nature. Now it will be seen, 
that at the present moment there are 
two grand desiderata to be accom- 
plished in the service of the public; 
to wit, the economical application of 
the refuse of the metropolis, so as to 
subserve the interests of agriculture 
on the one hand, and the improve- 


Storm and Calm. 
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ment of the public health on the 
other; and the introduction, as a 
new aid to culture, and a guarantee 
against drought, of a system of water- 
supply for the land. The Woods 
and Forests have it in their power to 
promote both these objects, by pro- 
curing a supply of dilute sewage for 
the Parks. It isnot for us to dictate 
to the enlightened head of that de- 
partment the mode by which such a 
supply may be obtained; but if the 
will exist, the means will soon be 
found. 


STORM AND CALM. 


TIGHT came upon the mountains, not in bright 
iN Though ebon mantle, star-bedight ; 
Nor in the softened glow of Luna’s sheen 
Stole languid Nature’s welcome queen ; 
In silent gloom, 
As of the tomb, 
Her heavy pall closed o’er the anxious earth, 
Which felt the brooding storm gathering its strength for birth. 
The music of the mighty wind-harp’s strings 
Prefaced the rush, as of a thousand wings 
His sulphurous darts red lightning flings— 
The rocky steeps rebound the thunder’s roar, 
In sweeping sheets the clouds their waters pour— 
Deafen’d—half-blind, 
Nor snorting, startled beast, nor man the path may find. 


* * 


* * 


The air is drugg’d with the rich steam from flowers 
Bathed in soft dew—the evening hours 
Steal on so gently that their golden haze 
Is merged in softening silver rays ; 
Which nor reveal 
Nor yet conceal, 
But cast a veil of brightness o’er fair things, 
And hide the gross and dark from our imaginings. 
Nature is sleeping sweetly—all around 
Is calm and peaceful, as if holy ground ; 
Of human life a distant sound, 
The railroad hum, borne gently on the breeze, 
Scares not the bat moth-hawking in the trees. 
O heavenly night! 
For all sweet influences descend in thy pure light! 


YOL. XLI. NO. CCXLII. 


A. M. H. 
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SOUTHEY’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE.* 


Ww are glad to meet Dr. Southey 
at last. We began to despair of 
him, since he has been so long on 
the road— not that we were alto- 
ther ignorant of the causes of de- 
“ From time to time strange ru- 
mours have reached us of feuds, and 
strifes, and heart-burnings, and un- 
seemly contentions, over the good 
man’s literary ashes. These things are 
painful to hear or speak of. However, 
the Poet now returns to us in that 
intellectual form and fashion, in 
which he was always most likely to 
gain friends, and to keep them. We 
rejoice to welcome him in that win- 
ning shape. He—the high-souled, 
bright-minded, troubled, worn-out 
man—rests from his many sadnesses 
and toils. Peace be with him. If 
he were visibly and bodily present 
in this solemn home of literature, 
where we are writing, or in his 
own green haunts by the musical 
Lodore, he might have wondrous 
stories to tell, lovelier and more 
gorgeous than the cloudy richness of 
Thalaba ; stories, 
Brought from a pensive though a happy 
place. 
Of all that is most beauteous, imaged 
there 
In happier beauty ; more pellucid streams, 
An ampler ether, a diviner air, 
And fields invested with 
gleams ; 
Climes which the sun, who sheds the 
brightest day 
Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey. 
But he stands now before us in his 
earthly dress, and again we say that 
we rejoice to see him. Writing in 
his twenty-second year to one of his 
earliest and dearest friends, Mr. 
Southey said :— 

No man ever retained a more perfect 
knowledge of the history of his own 
mind than I have done. I can trace the 
developement of my character from in- 
fancy—for developed it has been, not 
changed. I look forward to the writing 
of this history, as the most pleasing and 
most useful employment I shall ever 
undertake. 


We have a specimen of the in- 


purpureal 


* Life and Correspondence of the late Robert Southey. 
Rey. C. C, Southey, M.A. London: Longman and Co. 


tended narrative in the first 157 
pages of the first volume. It is 
contained in a series of letters to his 
friend Mr. John May, and gives a 
familiar and most particular account 
of his family and himself, their 
sayings and doings, chances and 
changes, up to the period of his 
school days at Westminster in his 
fifteenth year. At that interesting 
epoch the history breaks off. It 
might have been hardly possible to 
continue it with equal minuteness, 
as it wound into the diversified la- 
bours and business of his maturer 
life. 

It was in the summer of 1820 
that he sat down in the room, which 
he had peopled with the noblest 
spirits of all lands, to relate the 
story of his struggles and victories. 
He was then a ripe scholar of forty- 
six years: it was dark weather ina 
season of sunshine; a lonesome and 
showery evening had closed a cloudy 
and ungenial day. Perhaps a mind 
like Cowper's, ever forecasting the 
fashion of uncertain sorrows, might 
have seen something ominous in the 
coincidence. But the poet felt no 
sadness or apprehension. Living in 
the sunshine, he still looked forward 
with hope. 

Many of our readers will recollect 
that charming essay on a man’s 
writing memoirs of himself, for 
which we are indebted to one of the 
deepest thinkers of the earlier part 
of this century. He suggests the 
sensation of surprise, that would 
startle a reflective man in advanced 
age, on discovering at the bottom of 
an old chest an account of himself, 
which he had written fifty years 
before. The web of feeling would 
be curiously woven of various co- 
lours and patterns; light and sha- 
dow intermingled. One great beauty 
of the tale would be its reality; a 
garland of flowers all gathered in 
the fresh morning of life, with the 
dew and bloom on the leaves. What 
misty, uncertain, glimmering shapes 
would come thronging into the me- 
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mory; perplexed and intricate, like 
the moonbeams on curtains, which 
shine and break up into gloom, as 
the wind rustles them with a sudden 
gust. The old man wonders at him- 
self. It is like looking into a glass 
once in half a century. He forgets 
what manner of man he was. The 
vernal fancies are faded ; the merry- 
speaking thoughts are silent. ‘ They 
died like the singing-birds of that 
time which sing no more.’ Nothing 
is as it was. Allis changed. Eve's 
garden was not more defaced, when 
the slime of the deluge had passed 
overit. ‘The life which we then had, 
now seems almost as if it could not 
have been our own. We are like a 
man returning, after the absence of 
many years, to visit the embowered 
cottage where he passed the morning 
of his life, and finding only a relic 
of its ruins.’ 

Opinions will always differ as to 
the becoming style of these auto- 
biographies. ‘The most famous per- 
former need not keep us very long. 
In a general way, the expenditure of 
time may be set down in a short 
column. We want only an entry of 
the gold coins; the copper may be 
left out. It was pleasantly remarked 
of many popular biographies in mo- 
dern times, that a chronicle of the 
coats a man has worn, with the co- 
lour and date of each, might, for 
every useful purpose, be as well 
called his life. We have few ex- 
amples in our language. Cowley, 
Bishop Hall, and Walter Scott, have 
given specimens, slighter or graver, 
in three opposite ways. Perhaps no 
memoir written by one’s self could 
equal the truthfulness of letters, 
flowing out of the fulness of a loving 
heart; like those from Cowper to 
Lady Hesketh, and Shenstone to 
Mr. Jago. 

Johnson affirmed that the life of no 
literary man had ever been pro- 
perly composed. An author's own 
pen is unlikely to fill up the blank. 
He will supply part, not a whole. 
The pleasantest illustrations of ge- 
nius have been picked up by acci- 
dent. In this light letters are inva- 
luable, when they are sincere. That 
is seldom. Pope wrote for effect. 
So did Cowper sometimes : compare 
his correspondence with Newton and 
Hill. The writer can scarcely be 
identified. Horace Walpole made 
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himself up for the Post, as for a 
theatre. You see at once that he is 
padded. The shape of his thoughts 
is always artificial. Gray’s crow- 
quill was an emblem of his manner. 
Byron imitated the worst style of 
Walpole and Gray. He is not himself 
for a hundred pages together. From 
this fault the letters of Southey ap- 
pear to be remarkably free. They 
give the man, the Pantisocrat, the 
enthusiast, the self - opinionated. 
Each is there. Tle sits before a 
glass and paints himself. 

The Recollections have much of 
the grace and ease of his latest and 
happiest prose. Perhaps there is a 
slight excess of garrulity, and a dis- 
position to enlarge upon trifles, that 
might, as he suggested, if carefully 
cultivated, have ripened him into a 
correspondent of Mr. Urban. But 
we confess to liking the minuteness 
of his description. We are not in- 
disposed to hear of the migration 
from the blue bed to the brown. He 
gives us a domestic interior, as real 
and startling as the Apothecary’s 
Shop of Mieris, with its one bewil- 
dering crack in the counter. The 
things and persons may be worth 
nothing in themselves, but they de- 
rive interest and value from the de- 
scriber; like the wicker basket, or 
string of onions, in pictures by Te- 
niers or Ostade. ‘The stream of his 
family did not lead him into very 
ancient times. He was unable to 
trace it beyond 1696, Wellington, 
in Somersetshire, was the well-head. 
In the church registers the Southeys 
are styled yeomen or farmers. His 
grandfather's wife was a Locke, of 
the ‘same family as the philosopher 
(so called) of that name,’ who, we 
are pleasantly informed, ‘is still held 
in more estimation than he deserves.’ 
Their descendant was willing to 
reckon them of gentle blood, as 
using armorial bearings in an age 
when they were very rarely assumed 
without a title. The arms had a 
religious character, and he was anx- 
ious to believe that one of his ‘an- 
cestors had served in the crusades, 
or made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem.’ 

His grandfather was bred a Dis- 
senter, but afterwards came over to 
the Church. Marrying at forty-five, 
he had two daughters and three 
sons, of whom the second was Ro- 
bert, the poct’s father, who was an 
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enthusiast in all country pleasures. 
Having been placed with a grocer in 
London, he gave a curious proof of 
the strength of the passion. As he 
was standing at the shop door, ‘a 
porter went by carrying a hare. 
This brought his favourite sport so 
forcibly to his mind, that he could 
not help crying at the sight.’ The 
circumstance was the anticipation, as 
well as the fulfilment, of Words- 
worth’s reverie of Susan. In after 
years, and to preserve the impres- 
sion, he took a hare for his com- 
mercial crest, and had it painted 
upon the window on each side the 
door, and engraved in the shop bills. 
Upon his master’s death he was 
removed toa linendraper’s in Bris- 
tol, where he continued for twelve 
or fourteen years. 

Robert Southey was born August 
1, 1773. The twilight of his recol- 
lection began with his third year. 
He was gitted with the sensibility of 
the poetical mind, and shed tears at 
the tale of Chery Chase. His first 
school was presided over by a dame, 
with intolerable features and no eye- 
lashes. Under her rule he remained, 
with occasional intervals of absence, 
until his sixth year. The Utopia- 
mania was already strong in him. 
With two schoolfellows he formed a 
plan of going to an island and living 
by themselves. ‘The military taste 

also showed itself in a walk with a 
slewing barber, who promised 
him a sword. But it speedily re- 
treated before the prompt and liberal 
application of the horsewhip. Many 
of his holydays were spent with his 
aunt, Miss ‘Tyler, who occupied a 
house i in what was then an agreeable 
suburb of Bath. It looked into a 
garden abounding in fruit trees, and 
the parlour steps were embowered 
by jessamine. ‘This was a favourite 
seat of the child-poet. The furniture 
was old and picturesque. In the 
parlour hung the lady's portrait, by 
Gainsborough, with a curtain before 
it to keep off the flies. Among the 
most curious articles were a cabinet 
of ivory, ebony, and tortoiseshell, and 
an arm-chair made of cherry-wood, 
which seems to have had a particular 
interest attached to it; ‘if any visi- 
tor who was not in her especial 
favour sat thereon, the leathern 
cushion was always sent into the 
garden, to be aired and purified, 
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before she would use it again.’ 
A confidential man-servant was as 
odd as his mistress, and every night 
fed the crickets. In this strange 
garden-house the larger portion of 
four years glided away—to a child 
heavily enough. He had no play- 
mates, was kept inviolate from dust, 
and slept with his aunt. This was 
the severest chapter of the lesson. 
Miss Tyler was a late riser; and the 
little Robert did not dare to make 
the slightest movement for fear of 
disturbing her. During those wea- 
risome hours his wits were at work, 
‘fancying figures and combinations 
of forms in the curtains, wondering 
at the motes in the slant sunbeam, 
and watching the light from the cre- 
vices of the window shutters. By 
degrees the progress of the shadow 
stood him in the stead of a clock. 

At two years of age he was ino- 
culated, and attributed his subse- 
quent thinness to the preparatory 
regimen. His aunt had one friend 
whose name will ever possess a kind 
of juvenile celebrity,—this was the 
wife of Mr. F. Newberry, of St. Paul’s. 
As soon as he could read, the Bib- 
liopole presented him with a set— 
twenty in number—of those asto- 
nishing productions, which have so 
often amazed the slumbers of three 
years. To this gift he traced some 
of his literary tastes; but other cir- 
cumstances helped them forward. 
The Bath theatre was then in its 
zenith. The players divided the 
week between it and Bristol. Miss 
Tyler was generally supplied with 
orders, and always availed herself of 
them. Her talk was dramatic. Her 
nephew soon caught the tone of ex- 
pression, and once, returning from 
church on Sunday morning, called 
down an angry rebuke by saying 
that it had been a very full house. 
Healthier aids to reflection were not 

wanting. He delighted in field- 
walks, and the ferry- boat at Walcot 
was a great resource. The first dis- 
tinction of life came slowly npon the 
poet. He saw his sixth year before 

e was ‘ breeched’ in a complete suit 
of forester’s green. He was then 
sent as a day-scholar to a school at 
Bristol, kept by a Baptist minister, 
an old man and cruel. However, he 
died in twelve months, and was suc- 
ceeded by a Socinian, of more learn- 
ing and heresy. But the poet reaped 
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no advantage from the change. His 
father, for some cause unexplained, 
removed him to Corston, about nine 
miles from Bristol :— 


The stage was to drop me at the 
public-house, and my father to accom- 
pany it on horseback, and consign me to 
the master’s care. When the time for 
our departure drew nigh I found my 
mother weeping in her chamber ; it was 
the first time I had ever seen her shed 
tears. The room (that wherein I was 
born), with all its furniture, and her 
position and look at that moment, are as 
distinct in my memory as if the scene 
had occurred but yesterday; and I can 
call to mind with how strong and painful 
an effort it was that I subdued my own 
emotions. I allude to this in the Hymn 
to the Penates, as 

The first grief I felt, 

And the first painful smile that clothed 
my front 

With feelings not its own. 

What follows also is from the life :— 
Sadly at night 

I sat me down beside a stranger’s hearth, 

And when the lingering hour of rest was 
come, 

First wet with tears my pillow. 


The school-house was noticeable 
for its staircase of black oak, and 
rooms hung with faded tapestry ; its 
shady garden, summer-house, gate- 
pillars, surmounted with huge stone 
balls, a paddock, orchard, and walnut- 
trees. The master was a mathema- 
tician, who usually lived in the stars. 
The desk disenchanted him. Not 
that the scholastic promises were 
large: they only embraced writing 
and arithmetic. But twice in the 
week a French teacher from Bristol 
instructed a few ambitious students, 
of whom the poet was one, in Latin. 
Penmanship was the great fact of 
Corston ; it was excellent, including 
what is called the Italian, engrossing, 
and some varieties of German text. 
Mr. Flower, that was the name of 
the pedagogue, had other instruments 
of confusion besides his orrery. With 
the reckless wisdom of ‘ fifty’ he had 
married his housemaid. Of course, 
everything went wrong under the 
guidance of astronomy, folly, and 
fire-water. Some brighter streaks 
diversify the picture. We have al- 
ready mentioned the orchard; the 
boys were the appointed gatherers ; 
and their labour was lightened and 
recommended by a very liberal per- 
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mission to eat of the produce. 


They 
were also allowed to 


Squail at the bannets, that is, being 
interpreted, to throw at his walnuts 
when it was time to bring them down: 
there were four or five fine trees on the 
hill-side above the brook. I was too 
little to bear a part in this, which re- 
quired considerable strength; but for 
many days afterwards I had the gleaning 
among the leaves and broken twigs with 
which the ground was covered, and the 
fragrance of these leaves, in their inci- 
pient decay, is one of those odours which 
I can smell at will, and which, whenever 
it occurs, brings with it the vivid remem- 
brances of past times. 


But even these orchard gatherings 
had a constant cheque and contrast 
in the Sunday evenings, when the 
astronomer collected his youthful 
congregation into the hall, and read 
a dreary sermon, or a scarcely less 
alarming chapter from Stackhouse’s 
History of the Bible. The poet's 
seat was at the extremity of a long 
form, within the faintest gleam of 
the fire. All troubles come to an 
end. So did those at Corston; an 
intestine commotion, resulting in the 
flight of the master and the disco- 
loured eyes of his son, unexpectedly 
turned all the pupils adrift. 

While the father of Southey was 
casting his eyes round in search of 
another school, he took up his abode 
with his relatives at Bedminster, a 
dirty village of colliers. ‘The house 
had been built by his grandfather. 
‘It stood in a lane. You ascended 
by several circular steps into a 
flower-garden. ‘The porch was in 
great part lined, as well as covered, 
with white jessamine. Here he 
often sat with his sister, threading 
fallen blossoms upon grass stalks. 
We think that the following de- 
scription of the interior might have 
won the praise of Richardson :— 


On the right hand was the parlour, 
which had a brown or black boarded 
floor, covered with a Lisbon mat, anda 
handsome timepiece over the fireplace ; 
on the left was the best kitchen, in 
which the family lived. The best kit- 
chen is an apartment that belongs to 
other days, and is now no longer to be 
seen, except in houses which, having 
remained unaltered for the last half 
century, are inhabited by persons a de- 
gree lower in society than their former 
possessors. The one which I am now 
calling to mind after an interval of more 
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than forty years, was a cheerful room, 
with an air of such country comfort 
about it, that my little heart was always 
gladdened when I entered it during my 

randmother’s life. It had a stone floor, 
which I believe was the chief distinction 
between a best kitchen and a parlour. 
The furniture consisted of a clock, a 
large oval oak table with two flaps (over 
which two or three fowling-pieces had 
their place), a round tea-table of cherry 
wood, Windsor chairs of the same, and 
two large armed ones of that easy make 
(of all makes it is the easiest), in one of 
which my grandmother always sat. On 
one side of the fireplace the china was 
displayed in a buffet—that is, a cupboard 
with glass doors; on the other were 
closets for articles less ornamental, but 
more in use. The room was wainscotted 
and ornamented with some old maps, 
and with a long looking-glass over the 
chimney-piece, and a tall one between 
the windows, both in white frames. The 
windows opened into the fore-court, and 
were as cheerful and fragrant in the 
season of flowers as roses and jessamine, 
which grew luxuriantly without, could 
make them. There was a passage be- 
tween this apartment and the kitchen, 
long enough to admit of a large airy 
pantry, and a larder on the left hand, 
the windows of both opening into the 
barton, as did those of the kitchen; on 
the right was a door into the back court. 
There was rack in the kitchen well 
furnished with bacon, and a mistletoe 
bush always suspended from the middle 
of the ceiling. 


The green room, which was my uncle 
Edward’s, was over the parlour. Over 
the hall was a smaller apartment, which 
had been my grandfather’s office, and 
still contained his desk and his pigeon- 
holes: I remember it well, and the large- 
patterned, dark, flock paper, with its 
faded ground. The yellow room, over 
the best kitchen, was the visitor’s cham- 
ber; and this my mother occupied 
whenever she slept there. There was no 
way to my grandmother’s, the blue 
room over the kitchen, but through this 
and an intervening passage, where, on 
the left, was a store-room. The blue 
room had a thorough light, one window 
looking into the barton, the other into 
the back court. The squire slept in the 
garret; his room was on one side, the 
servants’ on the other: and there was a 
large open space between, at the top of 
the stairs, used for lumber and stores. 


A door from the hall, opposite to the 
entrance, opened upon the cellar-stairs, 
to which there was another door from 
the back court. This was a square, 
having the house on two sides, the wash- 
house and brewhouse on the third, and 
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walled on the fourth. A vine covered 
one side of the house here, and grew 
round my grandmother’s window, out of 
which I have often reached the grapes. 
Here also was the pigeon-house, and the 
pump, under which the fatal dipping 
was performed. The yard or barton 
was of considerable size ; the entrance to 
it was from the lane, through large fold- 
ing-gates, with a horse-chestnut on each 
side. And here another building fronted 
you, as large as the house, containing 
the dairy and laundry, both large and 
excellent in their kind, seed-rooms, 
stable, haylofts, &c. The front of this 
outhouse was almost clothed with yew, 
clipt to the shape of the windows. Op- 
posite the one gable-end were the coal 
and stick houses; and on the left side of 
the barton was a shed for the cart, and 
while my grandfather lived, for an open 
carriage, which after his death was no 
longer kept. Here too was the horse- 
block, beautifully overhung with ivy, 
from an old wall against which it was 
placed. The other gable-end was co- 
vered with fruit trees, and at the bottom 
was a raised camomile bed. 

The garden-ground was in the old 
English fashion, combining use and 
pleasure in its sunny walls, green 
with cherry, peach, and nectarine 
trees; grassy walks, espaliers, and 
flowers. An apricot tree grew in 
the fore-court, and a barberry bush 
by the orchard-gate. We have seen 
Southey’s love and quick perception 
of rural odours; but we were not 
acquainted with Wordsworth’s sin- 
gular privation of that delightful fa- 
culty. His friend tells us, that ‘once, 
and once only in his life, the dormant 
sense awakened. It was called forth 
by a bed of stocks in full bloom, at a 
house which he inhabited in Dorset- 
shire some five-and-twenty years ago. 
He says it was like a vision of Para- 
dise to him; but it lasted only a few 
minutes, and the faculty has con- 
tinued torpid since that time.’ Cole- 
ridge resembled Southey in his quick 
perception and enjoyment of per- 
fumes ; and we think of him at this 
moment sitting at his cottage-door, 
in Clevedon, and saying to Sara,— 

How exquisite the scents 
Snatch’d from yon bean-field ! 

In this quiet home young Southey 
found many pleasures. Beauty of 
scenery was not; but he had still- 
ness, light and shadow, green lanes, 
country sounds, and flowers. He 
passed most of his time in the garden, 
and knew where to look for every 
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variety of grass blossom. Fo 
years afterwards he remembered wit 
particular love three flowers of those 
early days, — the syringa, the ever- 
lasting pea, and the evening prim- 
rose. 

At length another academy was 
found, and he was placed a day- 
boarder at Bristol, under one Wil- 
liams, a Welshman, who professed 
to teach little, and kept his promise. 
But the poet was unconsciously edu- 
eating himself. He had already 
dabbled in rhyme, and Shakspeare 
was his poetical primer. Beaumont 
and Fletcher he read through before 
he was eight years old, mindful only 
of the story, but gradually tuning 
his ear, and acquiring that wonderful 
facility of versification which soon 
enabled him to pour out Joan of 
Arc and Madoc. What he saw and 
heard of literary people increased his 
growing veneration for the craft. 
Sophia Lee, then in the full glow of 
her Recess, was an acquaintance of 
his. aunt. His school lessons, too, 
had more of literature, for he was 
taught Latin every day. 

In one of his holyday absences a 
friend presented him with Hoole’s 
translation of Tasso. His curiosity 
had been previously excited by ver- 
sified fragments of the story in Mrs. 
Rowe ; but he supposed the original 
to be in the Hebrew tongue, as it 
related to Jerusalem. Hoole was not 
quite the author whom the future 
singer of Thalaba might be expected 
to honour. But it was water in a 
dry place. The boy read and re- 
read; nor did forty years and the 
treasures of European imagination 
in any degree extinguish the remem- 
brance of his delight. In the pater- 
nal home poetry and prose were very 
humbly represented. A small cup- 
board in the back parlour contained 
the glasses and library. But there 
lived in the town a bookseller, named 
Bull, who lent out volumes ; a chance 
discovery among the miscellanies of 
his counter first conducted young 
Southey to Spenser and the Fuérie 
Queene—an author and a poem that 
have probably influenced, in a greater 
or less degree, the finest minds in 
English literature. He realized tie 
truthful saying of Pope about Spen- 
ser’s truthfulness :— 


The delicious landscapes which b 
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luxuriates in describing brought every- 
thing before my eyes. I could fancy 
such scenes as his lakes, and forests, and 
gardens, and fountains presented; and { 
felt, though I did not understand, the 
truth and purity of his feelings, and that 
love of the beautiful and the good which 
pervades his poetry. 


One of Robert's earliest anticipa- 
tions of authorship appeared at Wil- 
liams’s academy, in the shape of an 
extempore letter on ncn 
written on a slate. It procured for 
him a high reputation among his 
companions, which an untoward ac- 
cident soon melted away. A con- 
spiracy was formed to dethrone the 
new monarch, and it succeeded in 
this manner. Some half-dozen of 
the seniors confronted him, one morn- 
ing, with the question, ‘What the 
letters i. e. stood for? The future 
historian, not at all terrified by the 
cabalistic nature of the inquiry, im- 
mediately replied that he supposed 
they represented John the Evan- 
gelist. 

Between his twelfth and thirteenth 
years, in addition to more epical 
visions, he wrote three heroic letters 
in rhyme, and translated passages of 
Virgil, Horace, and Ovid. He also 
tried his hand in a different and home- 
lier style, and produced two descrip- 
tive sketches on the model of Cun- 
ningham. A grander effort was the 
exhibition of the Trojan war, of 
which the fourth book was advancing 
to completion when the author went 
to Westminster ; but, like an equally 
magnificent undertaking of Pope at 
nearly the same age, it was finally 
burnt. He set out for Westminster 
school in the February of 1788, and 
arrived after a journey of three days. 
His want of skill in making Latin 
verses was a considerable obstacle to 
distinction, and prevented him from 
climbing into a higher form than the 
fourth. However, the atmosphere 
had something in it bracing and sti- 
mulating, and unlike any he had 
breathed at Corston. Following the 
example of Eton, the Westminster 
boys had got up a periodical paper 
called The Trifler, which expired in 
its fortieth number. The poet be- 
came a candidate for admission under 
the signature of ‘B.’ His elegy was 
acknowledged, but never published. 

At this period the autobiography 
abruptly ends, and the son of the 
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poet takes up the thread. The re- 
pulse from The Trifler did not dis- 
courage him. In conjunction with 
several friends he started The Flagel- 
lant, which might have prospered, if 
its growth had not been stopped, in 
the ninth number, by the indignation 
of the head-master, who considered 
the constitution of Pedagogism to be 
insulted and endangered by an attack 
upon flogging. ‘The writer was 
Southey, and the result his dismissal ; 
the mildest shape, we suppose, of 
expulsion. This catastrophe hap- 
pened in the spring of 1792. The 
remainder of that year he spent with 
his aunt at Bristol. But his escapade 
at Westminster was not forgotten. 
Its fame preceded him to Oxford ; 
and Dr. Jackson, the imperial Dean 
of Christ Church, refused to receive 
him into the college. Ie accordingly 
entered himself of Balliol, and began 
to reside in January 1793. Perhaps 
no student ever kept a term, with a 
mind or temper less suited to the 
genius of the place. The history of 
his academic career is gathered from 
letters addressed to his friend Mr. 
Bedford, and written in a style which 
cannot be more accurately described 
than by saying, that it is deficient in 
every quality for which he afterwards 
became conspicuous. The following 
letter gives a picture of his feelings 
at this time :— 
April 4, 1793. 

My dear Grosvenor,—My philosophy, 
which has so long been of a kind pecu- 
liar to myself—neither of the school of 
Plato, Aristotle, Westminster, or the 
Miller—is at length settled: I am be- 
come a peripatetic philosopher. Far, 
however, from adopting the tenets of any 
self-sufficient cynic or puzzling sophist, 
my sentiments will be found more en- 
livened by the brilliant colours of fancy, 
nature, and Rousseau, than the positive 
dogmas of the Stagyrite, or the meta- 
physical refinements of his antagonist. 
I aspire not to the honorary titles of 
subtle disputant or divine doctor, I wish 
to found no school, to drive no scholars 
mad: ideas rise up with the scenes I 
view; some pass away with the mo- 
mentary glance, some are engraved upon 
the tablet of memory, and some impressed 
upon the heart. You have told me 
what philosophy is not, and I can give 
you a little more information upon the 
subject. It is not reading Johannes 
Secundus because he may have some 
poetical lines; it is not wearing the hair 
undressed, in opposition to custom per- 
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haps (this I feel the severity of, and 
blush for); it is not rejecting Lucan 
lest he should vitiate the taste, and read- 
ing without fear what may corrupt the 
heart ; it is not clapt on with a wig, or 
communicated by the fashionable hand 
of the barber. It had nothing to do 
with Watson when he burnt his books ; 
it does not sit upon a woolsack ; honour 
cannot bestow it, persecution cannot take 
it away. It illumined the prison of So- 
crates, but fled the triumph of Octavius : 
it shrank from the savage murderer, 
Constantine; it dignified the tent of 
Julian. It has no particular love for 
colleges ; in crowds it is alone, in soli- 
tude most engaged ; it renders life agree- 
able, and death enviable.....I1 have 
lately read the Man of Feeling: if you 
have never yet read it, do now from my 
recommendation; few works have ever 
pleased me so painfully or so much. It 
is very strange that man should be de- 
lighted with the highest pain that can be 
produced. I even begin to think that 
both pain and pleasure exist only in idea. 
But this must not be affirmed ; the first 
twinge of the toothache, or retrospective 
glance, will undeceive me with a ven- 
geance. 

Purity of mind is something like snow, 
best in the shade. Gibraltar is on 2 
rock, but it would be imprudent to defy 
her enemies, and call them to the charge. 
My heart is equally easy of impression 
with Rousseau, and perhaps more tena- 
cious of it. Refinement I adore, but to 
me the highest delicacy appears so inti- 
mately connected with it, that the union 
is like body and soul. 

In some of his college letters we 
pick up a few fragments of criticism, 
not without relish. Glover's Leoni- 
das was a favourite book which he 
often read, but liked chiefly for its 
subject, more interesting, he thought, 
than any poet's, except Milton. 
Southey was now twenty years old; 
of his years, and out of Spain, the 
swiftest rhymer on record. ‘The ca- 
talogue of his metrical labours shews 
the prodigious amount of 10,000 
verses, burnt or lost; 15,000 put 
aside as worthless; and 10,000 pre- 
served. 

These were assuredly symptoms of 
the disease in its most malignant and 
confluent form. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add, that the producer of such 
heaps of couplets was extremely self- 
willed, indifferently furnished with 
graver learning, and a holder of all 
deep scholarship in considerable 
scorn. ‘Every blade of grass and 
every atom of matter’ he thought 
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‘worth all the Fathers.’ This feel- 
ing was the more unfortunate, as the 
Church was the destination which his 
uncle, Mr. Hill, had marked out for 
him. ‘This gentleman, then chaplain 
to the British Factory at Lisbon, 
provided for the University expenses 
of his nephew. He seems to have 
borne the disappointment of his plans 
with much kindness and considera- 
tion. Medicine was to supply the 
vacancy left by theology. But the 
dissecting-room proved quite as un- 
savoury as the Critici Sacri. He was 
all at sea, driving hither and thither, 
and wanting nothing but love to 
complete the unsettlement of his 
mind. It came at his call, in the 

leasing face of Miss Edith Fricker. 
lis desire of a small independence 
and the cottage—he had the occupant 
already — grew every day stronger. 
But where was he to find it? Cer- 
tainly not in the advice and example 
of the remarkable person with whom 
he now established a lasting friend- 
ship, and whose name, for praise and 
censure, has been so often blended 
with hisown. ‘There happened to be 
residing at Jesus College, Cambridge, 
an undergraduate, not then known 
to fame. This young man, going 
up in 1791, soon displayed the powers 
and oddities of his wide-reaching in- 
tellect. He won a gold medal, stood 
for the ‘ Craven,’ wrote again for the 
Greek ode, got into debt, fell in 
love, proposed, was rejected, became 
desperate, quitted the University, 
went to London, enlisted in the 15th 
Light Dragoons under the rather 
Puritanical name of Mr. Silas Tom- 
ken Cumberbatch, could not rub 
down his horse, dismayed his officers 
with a Latin exclamation and Greek 
criticism, and was at last released 
by his friends from the regiment 
at Hounslow, April 1794. We 
speak of Samuel ‘Taylor Coleridge. 
In the summer of that year he visited 
Oxford, and fell in with Southey. 
The congenial spirits took to each 
other. Southey wrote of his new 
friend with enthusiasm : —‘ He is of 
uncommon merit, of the strongest 
genius, the clearest judgment, the 
best heart.’ 

Such an alliance was peculiarly 
favourable to the emigration pro- 
ject. It revived under the eupho- 
nious title of Pantisocracy. Nothing 
could be simpler than the outline. 
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A society was to be formed —the 
larger the better—having money and 
labour in common; each member 
taking his allotment of toil; and 
ladies — for bachelors were excluded 
—discharging the domestic duties and 
cookery. 

The Pantisocratists were likewise 
Aspheteists ; two words of which the 
chief hierophant has favoured us 
with a definition. Pantisoeracy sig- 
nified the equal government of all; 
and Aspheteism, the generalization of 
individual property. Everybody re- 
members the marvellous items of 
bloom-coloured coats and crimson 
continuations, which Mr. Prior dis- 
interred from the buried ledgers of 
Goldsmith’s tailor; but we imagine 
that the ‘outfit’ of a Pantisocratist and 
Aspheteist will be scarcely less sur- 
prising and interesting. We have a 
list of the necessary articles, in the 
letter from Southey to his brother, 
who was to be the admiral of the 
expedition :— 

What do your common blue trousers 
cost? Let me know, as I shall get two 
or three pairs for my winter working- 
dress, and as many jackets, either blue 
or grey; so my wardrobe will consist of 
two good coats, two cloth jackets, four 
linen ones, six brown holland pantaloons, 
and two nankeen ditto for dress. 


The last touch about dressing for 
dinner is quite as daring as anything 
in Kehama. 

For a time Fortune smiled on the 
forlorn hope. ‘The numbers increased. 
Twenty-five Pantisocrats waited, axe 
in hand, for the descent on the back- 
settlements. Their thoughts by day 
and visions by night centered in 
America. The Castle of Indolence 
was a log-hut, and the true Genii 
were the Squatters. There was only 
one difficulty between the conception 
of this magnificent vision and _ its 
fulfilment—the want ofmoney. The 
whole force of Pantisocracy could not 
club ten pounds. There was an enor- 
mous breadth of sail, but not a breath 
of air evento flutter it. At this moment 
a storm broke out which threatened 
to sweep Pantisocracy from the face 
of the earth. Southey’s aunt — the 
lady of the cherry arm-chair with 
the aired cushion — was in a frenzy 
at the discovery of the combined 
horrors of Aspheteism and Matri- 
mony. Miss Tyler’s anger continued 
after ‘ Pantisocracy had died a natural 
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death, and the marriage had taken 
place.’ ‘The aunt and nephew never 
met again.’ 

The poet was now without a home; 
full of hope, intellect, and love, but al- 
together destitute of any support more 
solid. America began to recede into 
blue distance, before the unmistake- 
able reality of a purse with nothing 
in it. But Pantisocracy was not 
abandoned. Wales seemed to offer 
an easier site for an experiment than 
the Alleghany Mountains. But the 
new scheme did not prosper more 
than the old. Even Coleridge began 
to open his eyes. ‘ For God’s sake, 
my dear fellow,’ he wrote, ‘ tell me 
what we are to gain by taking a 
Welsh farm. Supposing that we 
have found the preponderating utility 
of our aspheterising in Wales, let us 
by our speedy and united inquiries 
discover the sum of money necessary. 
Whether such a farm with so very 
large a house is to be procured, with- 
out launching our frail and unpiloted 
bark on a rough sea of anxieties? 
How much money will be necessary 
for furnishing such a house? How 
much necessary for the maintenance 
of so large a family—eighteen people 
—for a year at least ?’ 

The head of the Pantisocratists was 
not in a condition to reply convincing- 
ly. His accomplishments and capa- 
bilities may be collected from his 
letters of this period. He could sing 
eight songs, was deep in poetry, lived 
by his wits, was happy in the full 
assurance of integrity, and ‘in the 
affection of a mild and lovely woman; 
at once the object of hatred and ad- 
miration ; wondered at by all ; hated 
by the aristocrats; the very oracle 
. his own party.’ But that was 
all. 

He had now ceased to reside at 
Oxford. Having abandoned the 
Church and Physic, without ‘the 
gift of making shoes, or the happy 
art of mending them,’ his hopes turned 
to the great metropolis of suffering, 
glory, and shame. ‘The point is,’ 

e wrote, ‘ where can I best subsist ? 
London is certainly the place for all 
who, like me, are on the world” A 
fair face mingled with his sad 
thoughts. ‘Enough! this state of 
suspense must soon be over; I am 
worn and wasted with anxiety ; and, 
if not at rest in a short time, shall be 
disabled from exertion, and sink to a 
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ae repose. Poor Edith! Almighty 
God protect her !’ 

But he did not sink without a 
struggle. A course of public lec- 
tures at Bristol was considered to be 
the likeliest and easiest method of 
replenishing the very empty pockets 
of himself and Mr. Coleridge. No 
trace of the lectures is preserved, but 
they were said to have been largely 
attended and admired : their delivery 
occupied several months. To his 
brother he wrote :— 

I am giving a course of historical lec- 
tures at Bristol, teaching what is right 
by shewing what is wrong. My com- 
pany, of course, is sought by all who 
love good Republicans and odd charac- 
ters. Coleridge and I are daily engaged. 
John Scott has got me a place of a guinea 
and a-half per week for writing in The 
Citizen, of what kind I know not, save 
that it accords with my principles : of this 
I daily expect to hear more. If Cole- 
ridge and I can get 1502. between us we 
purpose marrying, and retiring into the 
country, as our literary business can be 
carried on there, and practising agricul- 
ture, till we can raise money for Ame- 
rica. Still the grand objectin view. So 
I have cut my cable, and am_ drifting on 
the ocean of life; the wind is fair, and 
the port of happiness, I hope, in view.— 


P. 235. 


The prospectus of these lectures, 
we think, is printed in Mr. Cottle’s 
Recollections of Coleridge. In the 
same work an amusing and charac- 
teristic anecdote is told of Coleridge’s 
offer, to deliver a lecture for Southey 
upon a subject included in the scheme 
of the latter, viz. the progress of the 
Roman Empire. The day came and 
the hour, but not the lecturer. He 
was probably a thousand leagues at 
sea with the Ancient Mariner ; or with 
Cristabel, where the dying embers 
shot up into that marvellous flame 
which showed the shield of Sir Leo- 
line, and the eye of the mysterious 
Lady. 

The first stone of his poetical re- 
putation was now about to be laid. 
Joan of Arc, written in the summer 
of 1793, had long been waiting for a 
printer. That adventurous person 
was found in Mr. Cottle, a name 
familiar to most of our readers, who 
purchased the copyright for fifty 
guineas, in addition to fifty copies 
for subscribers. Every author knows 
the effect of type on a stanza or para- 
graph. Joan,‘ set up, looked fright- 
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ful: a thorough revision was evi- 
dently required. ‘ About half the 
first book was left in its original 
state; the rest of the poem was re- 
cast and recomposed while the print- 
ing went on. This occupied six 
months.’ His three models of poet- 
ical style were the Bible, Homer, and 
Ossian ; but he said that his taste 
had been ‘much meliorated by 
Bowles.’ That amiable poet has re- 
lated with touching simpleness, in 
Scenes and Shadows of Days De- 
parted, how a ‘ particularly pleasing 
and handsome youth, lately from 
Westminster School, called on the 
printer in Bath and commended the 
recently published Sonnets of Bowles; 
and how — some forty years after- 
wards—he had the delight of re- 
ceiving the same person, as author 
of Thalaba and the Life of Nelson, 
in his own beautiful vicarage of Brem- 
hill. 

Mr. Hill, abandoning all hope of 
overcoming his nephew's clerical pre- 
judices, invited him to go to Lisbon 
for a few months, and ‘then return 
to England in order to qualify him- 
self for entering the legal profession.’ 
The breaking-off of what he deemed 
an imprudent attachment was another 
reason for the journey. But Southey, 
if he did not love wisely, was sure to 
love well. He pours out his heart 
very freely and warmly to Mr. Bed- 
ford in a letter,— 

Oct. 23, 1795. 

And where, Grosvenor, do you sup- 
pose the fates have condemned me for 
the next six months ?—to Spain and 
Portugal! Indeed, my heart is very 
heavy. I would have refused, but I was 
weary of incessantly refusing all my 
mother’s wishes, and it is only one mode 
of wearing out a period that must be 
unpleasant to me anywhere. 

T now know neither when I go, nor 
where, except that we cross to Coruiia, 
and thence by land to Lisbon. Cottle 
is delighted with the idea of a volume of 
travels. My Edith persuades me to go, 
and then weeps that I am going, though 
she would not permit me to stay. It is 
well that my mind is never unemployed. 
I have about 900 lines and half a pre- 
face yet to compose, and this I am re- 
solved to finish by Wednesday night 
next. It is more than probable that I 
shall go in a fortnight. 

Then the advantageous possibility of 
being captured by the French, or the 
still more agreeable chance of going to 
Algiers.... Then to give my inside to 
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the fishes on the road, and carry my 
outside to the bugs on my arrival; the 
luxury of sleeping with the mules, and if 
they should kick in the night. And to 
travel, Grosvenor, with a lonely heart ! .. 
When I am returned I shall be glad that 
I have been. The knowledge of two 
languages is worth acquiring, and per- 
haps the climate may agree with me, and 
counteract a certain habit of skelatonisa- 
tion, that though I do not apprehend it 
will hasten me to the worms, will, if it 
continues, certainly cheat them of their 
supper... . We will write a good opera; 
my expedition will teach me the costume 
of Spain. 

By the bye I have made a discovery 
respecting the story of the Mysterious 
Mother. Lord O. tells it of Tillotson : 
the story is printed in a work of Bishop 
Hall’s, 1652; he heard it from Perkins 
(the clergyman whom Fuller calls an ex- 
cellent chirurgeon at jointing a broken 
soul: he would pronounce the word 
‘damn’ with such an emphasis as left a 
doleful echo in his auditors’ ears a good 
while after. Warton-like | must go on 
with Perkins, and give you an epigram. 
He was lame of the right hand: the 
Latin is as blunt as a good-humoured 
joke need be :— 


Dextera quantumvis fuerat tibi manca, 
docendi 
Pollebas mira dexteritate tamen ; 


Though Nature thee of thy right hand 
bereft, 
Right well thou writest with thy hand 
that’s left : 
and all this in a parenthesis). Halladds, 
that he afterwards discovered the story in 
two German authors, and that it really 
happened in Germany. If you have not 
had your transcription of the tragedy 
bound, there is a curious piece of infor- 
mation to annex to it...... I hope to 
become master of the two languages, and 
to procure some of the choicest authors ; 
from their miscellanies and collections 
that I cannot purchase, I shall transcribe 
the best or favourite pieces, and translate, 
for we have little literature of those parts, 
and these I shall request some person 
fond of poetry to point out, if I am for- 
tunate enough to findone. Mais, hélas? 
J’en doute, as well as you, and fear me I 
shall be friendless for six months ! 
Grosvenor, I am not happy. When I 
get to bed reflection comes with solitude, 
and I think of all the objections to the 
journey ; it is right, however, to look at 
the white side of the shield. The Alge- 
rines, if they should take me, it might 
make a very pretty subject for a chapter 
in my Memoirs; but of this I am very 
sure, that my biographer would like it 
better than I should. 
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Have you seen the Meviad? The 
poem is not equal to the former pro- 
duction of the same author, but the spirit 
of panegyric is more agreeable than that 
of satire, and J love the man for his lines 
to his own friends ; there is an imitation 
of Otium Divos, very eminently beauti- 
ful. Merry has been satirised too much, 


and praised too much 

Iam in hopes that the absurd fashion 
of wearing powder has received its death- 
blow; the scarcity we are threatened 
with (and of which we have as yet expe- 
rienced only a very slight earnest) renders 
I am glad you 


it now highly criminal. 

are without it. PE ee 
God bless you ! 

Rosert SouTHey. 

When the day was fixed for the 
voyage, Southey named it for that of 
his own marriage ; and on the 14th 
of November, 1795, he was united to 
Edith Fricker at Bristol, in Radclift 
Church. They parted at the doors, 
and Mrs. Southey wore her wedding- 
ring round her neck, and retained 
her maiden name until the marriage 
become known. ‘ Never,’ he said, 
‘did man stand at the altar with such 
strange feelings as I did.’ One of 
his motives was highly honour- 
able to him. He wished to pro- 
tect the lady of his affections from 
the mortification of receiving assist- 
ance from one who was not bound 
to her bya religious sanction. Dur- 
ing his absence his wife remained as 
a parlour boarder with the sisters of 
Mr. Cottle. 

He returned to England in May 
1796. Publishing news was not en- 
couraging. Joan had caused no sen- 
sation in the ‘ Row.’ Cadell sold 
only three copies. But in-door life 
was pleasanter. He took lodgings at 
Bristol, and busied himself in the 
preparation of Letters from Spain 
and Portugal. Time had mellowed 
down his opinions. The enthusiasm 
which had. as he expressed it, so 
lately fevered his whole character, 
was rapidly subsiding into a calm 
strength and devotion of intellect. 
His wishes were bounded by the 
circle of his friends, and the most 
magnificent object of his ambition 
was a little room to arrange his books 
in, He had discovered a secret which 
so many thousands never find, that 
happiness dwells within doors and 
not without, ‘ like a Vestal watching 
the fire of the Penates. He com- 
pared his youthfuller passions to an 
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ungovernable horse. Now he rode 
Bucephalus with acurb. The rhyth- 
mical impulse alone retained its ori- 
ginal force and fire. He said that to 
go on with Madoc was almost neces- 
sary to his happiness, and that he 
had rather leave off eating than poet- 
izing. But he was no longer in a 
condition to think for himself only. 
London he knew to be the scene of 
enterprize. He told Mr. Bedford,— 
‘I want to be there; I want to feel 
myself settled.’ It was a struggle 
between the prudential and imagina- 
tive feelings. He hated cities of 
every kind and degree, and preferred 
a corner of Stonehenge to the sunny 
side of Park Lane. He never ap- 
proached London without feeling his 
heart sink within him; its atmo- 
sphere oppressed him, and all its 
associations were painful. He was, 
moreover, essentially and unchange- 
ably unsocial. He playfully declared 
that God never intended that he 
should make himself agreeable to 
anybody ; and that ifa window could 
have been opened in his breast, he 
should have immediately put up the 
shutter. A snail popping into the 
shell when he was approached, or a 
hedgehog rolling himself up in his 
bristles if only looked at, were the 
emblems by which he chose to in- 
dicate his own temperament. 

With all these hindrances to Lon- 
don he came, a student of the law. 
In the beginning of 1797 he paid his 
fees, and was a member of Gray’s 
Inn. His up-hill path was smoothed 
by the generosity of his friend Mr. 
Wynn, who fulfilled an Oxford pro- 
mise by allowing him an annuity of 
160/. His spirits rose. ‘ Happiness 
is a flower that will blossom any- 
where,’ and he expected ‘ to be happy 
evenin London.’ He gives a glimpse 
of his doings to his friend the Bristol 
printer :— 

To Joseph Cottle. 
London, Feb. 1797. 

My dear Friend,—I am now entered 
on a new way of life, which will lead me 
to independence. You know that I 
neither lightly undertake any scheme, 
nor lightly abandon what I have under- 
taken. I am happy because I have no 
wants, and because the independence I 
labour to obtain, and of attaining which 
my expectations can hardly be disap- 
pointed, will leave me nothing to wish. 
I am indebted to you, Cottle, for the 
comforts of my latter time. In my 
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present situation I feel a pleasure in say- 
ing thus much. 

As to my literary pursuits, after some 
consideration I have resolved to postpone 
every other till I have concluded Madoc. 
This must be the greatest of all my 
works. The structure is complete in my 
mind; and my mind is likewise stored 
with appropriate images. Should I de- 
lay it these images may become fainter, 
and perhaps age does not improve the 

et. 

Thank God! Edith comes on Monday 
next. I say, thank God! for I have 
never, since my return, been absent from 
her so long before, and sincerely hope 
and intend never to be so again. On 
Tuesday we shall be settled; and on 
Wednesday my legal studies begin in the 
morning, and I shall begin with Madoc 
in the evening. Of this it is needless to 
caution you to say nothing, as I must 
have the character of a lawyer; and, 
though I can and will unite the two 
pursuits, no one would credit the possi- 
bility of the union. In two years the 
poem shall be finished, and the many 
years it must lie by will afford ample 
time for correction. Mary has been in 
the Oracle ; also some of my sonnets in 
the Telegroph, with outrageous com- 
mendation. I have declined being a 
member of a Literary Club which meets 
weekly, and of which I had been elected 
amember. Surely a man does not do 
his duty who leaves his wife to evenings 
of solitude, and I feel duty and happiness 
to be inseparable. I am happier at 
home than any other society can possibly 
make me. 

God bless you ! 
Yours sincerely, 
Rosert SouTHey. 

The literary people whom he met 
did not impress him with favourable 
sentiments. The countenance of every 
lion exhibited some unpleasant trait. 
He was particularly struck by the 
‘noble eyes and most sbominable 
nose’ of the late Mr. Godwin. The 
latter feature of that gentleman he 
never saw ‘ without longing to cut it 
off.” He also met Gilbert Wakefield, 
with ‘a most critic-like voice, as if 
he had snarled himself hoarse.’ In 
that respect he must have offered a 
strange contrast to Godwin, whose 
speech was delightfully soft and sil- 
very. We remember him, in our 
youth, at the Monday suppers of 
John Martin the painter. A notice- 
able man, truly, with his white hair, 
broad expanse of forehead, and large 
solemn grey eyes. The nose was 
more massive than is usually worn, 
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but it did not haunt us with any 
grotesque remembrance. His talk— 
for we kept to windward of Repub- 
licans, rights of women, and such- 
like trumpery — was exceedingly 
leasant, with a seasoning of dry 
humour and sarcasm, frosty but 
kindly. The most striking and re- 
markable portrait we have ever seen 
from a modern pencil, was a head 
of Godwin in Pickersgill’s studio. 
It was the old man himself looking 
through a frame. 
Edith by his side, and taking 
Blackstone and Madoc together, the 
poet managed to jog on with small 
discomfort, vamping up an occasional 
translation for the booksellers, and 
looking forward to a country trip in 
the summer andautumn. A bathing- 
place on the Hampshire coast was 
his desire. He loved the sea and its 
scenery ; to lie along its sands; to 
catch its morning, mid-day, and 
evening appearances for poetry. Per- 
haps no poet has produced more ex- 
quisite marine views; and we doubt 
if the English ‘ Parnassus’ can excel 
the description of Ladurlad, in Ke- 
hama, advancing into the sea, which 
opens before his footsteps, and makes 
a roof of crystal over his head :— 
With steady tread he held his way 
Adown the sloping shore ; 

The dark green waves with emerald hue 
Imbue the beams of day, 

And on the wrinkled sand below, 

Rolling their mazy net-work to and fro, 
Light shadows shift and play. 

Along the Hampshire coast he had 
admirable opportunities of studying 
sea-appearances. ‘The ocean prospect 
is softened and variegated by the 
sylvan. 

This New Forest (he wrote) is very 
lively ; I should like to have a house in 
it and dispeople the rest, like William 
the Conqueror. Of all land objects a 
forest is the finest. The feelings that 
fill me when I lie under one tree and 
contemplate another in all the majesty of 
years, are neither to be defined nor ex- 
pressed, and these indefinable and inex- 
pressible feelings are those of the highest 
delight. They pass over the mind like 
the clouds of the summer evening—too 
fine and too fleeting for memory to 
detain. 

He succeeded, after some trouble 
and walking to and fro, in finding 
lodgings near Christchurch. His mo- 
ther came to him from Bath, with 
his brother Thomas, a midshipman 
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in the navy, and just then released 
from a French prison at Brest. The 
season, the country, and his friends, 
all helped to endear the holyday. 
‘The only drawbacks were his de- 
tested legal studies, and the idea of 
returning to London.’ 
The unequal contest between Poet- 
and Law was not waged long. 
Blackstone and Coke, with that Lit- 
tleton to whom for so many years he 
has been a sort of rough-rider, re- 
treated before a gathering rank-and- 
file of literary enterprizes. He aban- 
doned his London residence for a 
small house at Westbury, a village 
near Bristol, and spoke of this sea- 
son as among the happiest of his life. 
One of the pleasantest walks in Eng- 
land led him to young Humphry 
Davy, in the bloom of manhood and 
intellect, who repaid the recitation of 
passages from Madoc, with the ex- 
hibition of some new chemical expe- 
riment. He called his house Martin 
Hall, in honour of the flourishing 
colonies of that bird which surrounded 
and built in it. It was old, but 
affording delicious prospects, with an 
abundant garden and incomparable 
currant puddings. And here, in a 
Kamtschatkan winter, December 14, 
1798, enveloped in a great-coat, for- 
midable and ‘ hirsute,’ in the twenty- 
fifth year of his age, and under a 
fixed, though not pleasing conviction, 
that his heart was affected, the first 
volume ends its story of Robert 
Southey. 


The second volume opens with a 
picture of the poet in full activity,— 
‘play plots maturing in his head, 
but none ripe. They were of all 
kinds,—classical, European, and do- 
mestic. All this time his health was 
shattered. 


I thought (he wrote) I was like a 
Scotch fir, and.could grow anywhere ; 
but I am sadly altered, and my nerves 
are in a vile state. Iam almost ashamed 
of my own feelings, but they depend not 
upon volition. These things throw a fog 
over the prospect of life. * * * You 
know not the alteration I feel. I could 
once have slept with the Seven Sleepers 
without a miracle ; now the least sound 
wakes me, and with alarm. 


These were painful confessions, but 
he struggled on to keep his terms at 
Gray’s Inn. A pleasanter episode in 
his life was the growth of Madoc, 
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thoroughly to his own satisfaction. 
His first poems were also going to 
press for a third edition. 

In the summer of 1799 he enjoyed 
a short ramble along the northern 
coast of Devonshire; and we are 
tempteu to extract one sketch, as the 
most agreeable specimen of his style 
which these volumes have hitherto 
presented to us. Gilpin would have 
delighted in it, and even Price, ‘ the 
Picturesque man,’ have seen in it 
something to praise :— 


My walk to Ilfracombe led me through 
Lynmouth, the finest spot, except Cintra 
and the Arrabida, that I ever saw. Two 
rivers join at Lynmouth. You probably 
know the hill streams of Devonshire,— 
each of these flows down a coombe, 
rolling down over huge stones like a long 
waterfall; immediately at their junction 
they enter the sea, and the rivers and the 
sea make but one sound of uproar. Of 
these coombes the one is richly wooded ; 
the other runs between two high, bare, 
stony hills. From the hill between the 
two is a prospect most magnificent ; on 
either hand, the coombes and the river 
before the little village. The beautiful 
little village, which I am assured by one 
who is familiar with Switzerland, resem- 
bles a Swiss village,—this alone would 
constitute a view beautiful enough to re- 
pay the weariness of a long journey ; but, 
to complete it, there is the blue and 
boundless sea, for the faint and feeble 
line of the Welsh coast is only to be seen 
on the right hand if the day be perfectly 
clear. Ascending from Lynmouth up a 
road of serpentining perpendicularity you 
reach a lane, which by a slight descent 
leads to the Valley of Stones,—a spot 
which, as one of the g: atest wonders, 
indeed, in the West of ingland, would 
attract many visitors if the roads were 
passable by carriages. Imagine a narrow 
vale between two ridges of hills some- 
what steep: the southern hill turfed ; 
the vale which runs from east to west 
covered with huge stones and fragments 
of stones among the fern that fills it; 
the northern ridge completely bare, and 
excoriated of all turf and all soil, the 
very bones and skeleton of the earth,— 
rock reclining upon rock, stone piled 
upon stone, a huge and terrific mass. A 
palace of the Preadamite kings, a city of 
the Anakim, must have appeared so 
shapeless, and yet so like the ruins of 
what had been shaped after the waters of 
the flood subsided. I aseended with 
some toil the highest point; two large 
stones inclining on each other formed a 
rude portal on the summit. Here I sat 
down. A little level platform, about 
two yards long, lay before me, and then 
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the: eye immediately fell upon the sea, 
far, very far below. I never felt the 
sublimity of solitude before.—Vol. ii. 
p- 22, 3. 


But the sweet breezes of Devon- 
shire wafted small vigour to the 
t. Soon after his return, a ner- 

vous fever laid him on his bed ina 

state of deplorable weakness. In 

search of medical help he again 

visited Bristol, a city which he after- 

wards commended, in the Life of 

Wesley, as one of the most ancient, 

most beautiful, and most interesting 

in England. Nor is the surrounding 

scenery less remarkable, with ‘ its 

elm- shadowed fields, and prospect- 

bounding sea.’ In the poetry of 

Southey and Coleridge we find charm- 

ing sketches of the walks and land- 

scapes :— 

The bare bleak mountain speckled thin 
with sheep ; 

Grey clouds, that shadowing spot the 
sunny fields ; 

And river, now with bushy rocks o’er- 
browed, 

Now winding bright and full, with naked 
banks ; 

And seats and lawns, the Abbey and the 
wood, 

And cots, and hamlets, and faint city- 
spire ; 

The Channel there, the islands and white 
sails, 

Dim coasts, and cloud-like hills. 


Mr. Bowles traced his earliest as- 
sociations of poetry with picturesque 
scenery, to that charming Brockley- 
Combe, from whence the eye takes 
in a long reach of the Severn, woods, 
villages, and the glimmering hill- 
outline of Wales. A very different 
person, Robert Hall, was almost 
equally enthusiastic. ‘Were you 
ever in Bristol?’ he asked Dr. 
Gregory. ‘There is scenery worth 
looking upon, and worth thinking of.’ 

At this time, however, scenery 
shone very dimly upon Southey. 
His letters give distressing glimpses 
of his sufferings. ‘I start fromsleep, 
as if death had seized me. I am 
sensible of every pulsation, and com- 
— to attend to the motion of my 

eart till that attention disturbs it.’ 
A change of climate seeming to offer 
the likeliest remedy, his thoughts 
reverted to his uncle at Lisbon. That 
affectionate friend did not fail him. 
He cordially invited his sick relative 
to try the southern air, and to come 
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as quickly as possible. Southey was 
very willing to obey the summons. 
His uncle possessed an excellent 
library, and a pleasant brook ran 
before his door. Several of the 
poet’s letters from Portugal are 
printed in this volume, and are very 
entertaining. One remark upon the 
national appearance is worthy of 
Tacitus or Macchiavelli :— 

I meet the galley-slaves sometimes, 
and have looked at them with a phy- 
siognomic eye to see if they differed from 
the rest of the people. It appeared to 
me that they had been found out, the 
others had not. 

Lisbon is chiefly supplied from 
gardens scattered along the Valley 
of Chellas,—a delicious spot, with 
its orange-trees, vine-embowered 
walks, broad-leafed figs, corn-fields 
and olives, hedges of rose and wood- 
bine, and all the luscious fruitage of 
the Hesperides. Cintra was even 
lovelier. Most readers have long ago 
wandered among its green and cool- 
ing shades, and eaten its delicious 
grapes, in the narrative of Mr. Beck- 
ford. A stranger, softer, dreamier 
region, never swam into the half- 
shut eye of Collins or Thomson. 
It was the very home of Indolence : 
A listless climate made, where, sooth to 

say, 
No living wight could work, ne cared 
even for play. 

How the hours glided past, in 
riding donkeys which the rider was 
too lazy to beat, in picking oranges 
and figs, in drinking Colares wine— 
the flower of claret and port distilled 
and interfused—and in a voluptuous 
siesta of two hours! The days had 
no cloud, and purple evenings glim- 
mered and fainted into such balmy 
and visionary moonlight, as Claude 
might have felt, or Mariana have 
seen on the old tapestry in the 
Moated Grange. 

But the poet did not yield to 
Capua. In the enchanted garden of 
Circe he heard the voice of Minerva. 
He worked. Thalaba was finished, 
the Indian story was begun, and 
Madoc rose in broader outline on 
the inward eye. <A short residence 
in Wales was required to give the 
true tone to the Cambrian hero, and 
the author anxiously contemplated 
it. He returned to England with 
improved health. Southern sunshine 
had done much for him, but the 
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casting off the burden of Law did 
more. The ghost of Blackstone was 
laid, and the poet could look the 
Epic Muse in the face. 

While searching about for a rest- 
ing-place where he might receive her 
visits, in the quiet and peace that 
she loves, he was fortunately directed 
to that mountain-home, which was 
to be ‘his abode for the longest 
period of his life, the birth-place of 
all his children (save one), and the 
place of his final rest.’ It happened 
at that period to be occupied by 
Coleridge, who thus pleasantly de- 
scribes its character and charms :— 

Our house stands on a low hill, the 
whole front of which is one field and an 
enormous garden, nine-tenths of which is 
a nursery-garden. Behind the house is 
an orchard, and a small wood on a steep 
slope, at the foot of which flows the river 
Greta, which winds round and catches the 
evening lights in the front of the house. 
In front, we have a giant’s camp — an 
encamped army of tent-like mountains ; 
which, by an inverted arch, gives a view 
of another vale. On our right, the lovely 
vale and the wedge-shaped lake of Bas- 
senthwaite; and on our left Derwent- 
water, Lodore full in view, and the fan- 
tastic mountains of Borrodale. Behind 
us the massy Skiddaw, smooth, green, 
high, with two chasms and a tent-like 
ridge in the larger. A fairer scene you 
have not seen in all your wanderings.— 
Vol. ii. p. 147. 

Southey did not immediately ap- 

reciate the enthusiasm of his friend. 

e sighed for the Mondego and the 
Tagus, for the great Mouchique and 
Cintra. But his studies of the pic- 
turesque were suddenly interrupted 
by the most promising invitation he 
had hitherto received. His kind pro- 
tector and associate, Mr. Wynn, had 
obtained for him the appointment of 
private secretary to the Irish Chan- 
cellor of Exchequer, with a salary 
of 3507. He accordingly sailed for 
Dublin, but remained there only a 
short time, and spent the remainder 
of the year in London. His official 
duties were not burdensome; and 
frequent holydays interspersed plea- 
sant intervals of literary leisure. 
Meanwhile Thalaba moved slowly, 
but he introduced the writer to 
Holland House. In the beginning 
of the following year he lost his mo- 
ther, and with Lz the last friend of 
his infancy and childhood. If his 
admirers hoped that he was now on 
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the road to political distinction, they 
were to be disappointed. The Chan- 
cellor, having nothing for his secre- 
tary to do, proposed to him the edu- 
cation of his son, as a sort of employ- 
ment of spare time. The secretary 
declined the offer, and lost his salary 
with his pupil. Southey could not 
have been ignorant of the value of 
that pecuniary independence, which 
he was almost rashly casting away. 
In one of his letters he speaks of his 
early struggles, with something of the 
sadness and reality that lend such 
power to the Journal of Crabbe :— 


When Joan of Arc was in the press I 
had as many legitimate causes for un- 
happiness as any man need have,—un- 
certainty for the future and immediate 
want, in the literal and plain meaning of 
the word. I often walked the streets at 
dinner-time for want of a dinner, when 
I had not eighteen-pence for the ordi- 
nary, nor bread and cheese at my lodg- 
ings. But do not suppose that I thought 
of my dinner when I was walking. My 
head was full of what I was composing : 
when I lay down at night, I was planning 
my poem; and when I rose up in the 
morning, the poem was the first thought 
to which I was awake. The scanty profits 
of that poem I was then anticipating in 
my lodging-house bills for tea, bread, and 
butter, and those little &c.’s which 
amount to a formidable sum when a man 
has no resourses.—P. 208. 

After relinquishing his secretary- 
ship he took up his abode at Bristol, 
covered his tables with folios, and 
laboured for immortality and Long- 
man. Poetry had been almost laid 
aside; he found that tugging at the 
historical oar was more likely to 
bring him into port; and his chief 
attention was turned to finding beds, 
chairs, and a table for a house—when 
he could get one. Not that the 
Muse was utterly forgotten. To 
assist the destitute relations of Chat- 
terton, he busied himself in preparing 
an edition of his poems for the press, 
which appeared at the close of 1802, 
and yielded more than 300/. to the 
benevolent design of the editor. He 
had no intention of settling himself 
at Bristol. Keswick, with the Ghost 
of old Skiddaw lowering over it, had 
many attractions in his eye. But to 
him —a_ green-house plant, and 
pining for the sun — its cold, rainy 
climate, was a strong objection. He 
did not know where to choose. Now 
he thought of green Richmond, with 
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its glorious river ; and now of a still 
shadier hermitage in the vale of 
Neath ; where he might pursue his 
history, learn Welsh, keep an otter, 
and teach him to catch a trout for 
dinner. 

I will have (he told his friend, Mr. 
Bedford,) a toad to catch flies, and it 
shall be made murder to kill a spider in 
my domains; then, when you come to 
visit me, you will see puss on one side, 
and the otter on the other, both looking 
for bread and milk, and Margery in her 
little great chair, and the toad upon the 
tea-table, and the snake twisting up the 
leg of the table to look for his share. 

But a dispute with a Cambrian 
landlord about the repairs ofa kitchen, 
dissolved this agreeable dream of a 
happy family, and the death of his 
little girl put an end to his doubts 
about a residence. Bristol was full 
of painful recollections, and Coleridge 
was still living at Keswick. ‘hither 
he went :— 

Would that you could see (he wrote to 
his brother) these lakes and mountains, 
how wonderful they are! how awful in 
their beauty! All the poet part of me 
will be fed and fostered here. I feel al- 
ready in tune. 


He had now lived thirty years, and 
supposed himself to be growing old : 

Not so much by the family Bible, as 
by all external and outward symptoms. 
The grey hairs have made their appear- 
ance; my eyes are wearing out; my 
shoes, the very cut of my father’s,’ at 
which I used to laugh ; my limbs not so 
supple as they were at Brixton in 93; 
my tongue not so glib; my heart quieter ; 
my hopes, thoughts, and feelings all of 
the complexion of a sunny autumn even- 
ing. 

In a letter of nearly the same date, 
to Mr. Duppa, we stumble upon a 
pleasant allusion to Hazlitt, who had 
dropped for a few days into the Lake 
country, and having painted Cole- 
ridge for Sir George Beaumont, was 
emboldened to try his hand on 
Wordsworth. ‘The portrait was so 
dismal, that one of the poet's friends, 
on looking at it, exclaimed, ‘ At the 
gallows, deeply affected by his de- 
served fate, yet determined to die 
likea man.’ Southey returns more 
than once to the salutary effects of 
the scenery upon his mind, and speaks 
of the best seasons for visiting it; 
adding, with great beauty of thought, 
that in ‘settled fine weather there 
are none of those goings on in heaven, 
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which at other times give these 
scenes such an endless variety.’ He 
had not, however, become accustomed. 
to the stern severity of that hilly and 
tempestuous climate ; he thought the 
white bear had one advantage over 
a mountain resident, and would gladly 
have rolled himself up until the end of 
October, leaving particular directions 
to be called early on the Ist of May. 
We have been greatly delighted with 
one picture which he gives Mr. 
Bedford ; and remember no prose 
description that surpasses it, unless it 
be Gray’s charming account of sun- 
rise at Southampton :— 


I have seen a sight, more dreamy and 
wonderful than any scenery that Fancy 
ever yet devised for Faéry-land. We had 
walked down to the lake side; it wasa 
delightful day; the sun shining, and a 
few white clouds hanging motionless in 
the sky. The opposite shore of Der- 
wentwater consists of one long mountain, 
which suddenly terminates in an arch, 
thus —, and through that opening you 
see a long valley between mountains, and 
bounded by mountain beyond mountain ; 
to the right of the arch the heights are 
more varied and of greater elevation. 
Now, as there was not a breath of air 
stirring, the surface of the lake was so 
perfectly still that it became one great 
mirror, and all its waters disappeared ; 
the whole line of shore was represented 
as vividly and steadily as it existed in its 
actual being—the arch, the vale within, 
the single houses far within the vale, the 
smoke from their chimneys, the farthest 
hills, and the shadow and substance 
joined at their bases so indivisibly, that 
you could make no separation even in 
your judgment. As I stood on the shore, 
heaven and the clouds seemed lying 
under me. I was looking down into the 
sky, and the whole range of mountains, 
having one line of summits under my 
feet, and another above me, seemed to 
be suspended between the firmaments. 
Shut your eyes, and dream of a scene so 
unnatural and so beautiful. What I 
have said is most strictly and scrupu- 
lously true; but it was one of those 
happy moments that can seldom occur, 
for the least breath stirring would have 
shaken the whole vision, and at once 
unrealized it. I have before seen a par- 
tial appearance, but never before did, 
and perhaps never again may, lose sight 
of the lake entirely; for it literally 
seemed like an abyss of sky before me, 
not fog and clouds from a mountain, but 
the blue heaven spotted with a few 
fleecy pillows of cloud, that looked as if 
placed there for angels to rest upon 
them.—P, 259. 


Q 
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‘Homed and housed’ at Keswick, 
the poet lived in a sort of domestic 
solitude ; working upon reviews and 
graver themes, which he variegated 
with occasional glasses of port wine, 
and glimpses of the view before his 
window. He pourtrays himself 
with quite a Montaigne simplicity 
and liveliness. We see him bending 
over his desk, in the large odd- 
looking study, dressed in long worsted 
pantaloons and gaiters, and with a 
green shade to protect hiseyes. The 
cat, having soon found his room the 
quietest in the house, gives him her 
constant company, and sits by his 
side, and purrs with almost as much 
melody and rhythm as many lines in 
Kehama. He had formed a canine, 
as well as a feline acquaintanceship. 
Poets, from Pope and Shenstone to 
Cowper and Miss Mitford, have re- 
joiced in dogs. Southey had one, a 
well-bred hound, Dapper by name; 
affectionate, but a coward. Of defi- 
ciency in courage some convincing 
illustrations are recorded. A por- 
cine apparition shook Dapper’s 
nerves for the day. But other 
qualities overbalanced the defect. 
And now the poet closes his book, 
and sauntering down to the river 
(Dapper at his heels) which runs at 
the bottom of the orchard, he throws 
stones until his arms ache. Not a 
thought of history or drudging goes 
with him. He confessed that he 
never got into any regular train of 
thought, unless the pen was in his 
hand. The shade of orchard -trees 
was for poetry and Madoc. 

This great opus, of which number- 
less intimations meet the reader of 
the Correspondence, at length reached 
Keswick in its presentable shape ;— 
a beautiful book in quarto, very 
dear, and having ‘Snowdon ” spelt 
wrong throughout. ‘I cannot help 
feeling,’ he wrote, ‘that the poem 
looks like the work of an older man ; 
that all its lights are evening sun- 
shine. Madoc did very well; half 
of the edition having been exhausted 
in three months. Although late in 
appearance, it had been among the 
earliest of his poetical visions, and he 
entertained the most confident hopes 
of its lasting fame. He knew its 
execution to be the finest he had 
produced. 

Compare it (he said) with the Odyssey, 
not with the Iliad; with King John and 
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Coriolanus, not Macbeth and the Tem- 
pest. The story wants unity, and has, 
perhaps, too Greek, too stoical, a want 
of passion ; but as far as I can see, with 
the same eyes wherewith I read Homer, 
and Shakespear, and Milton, it is a good 
poem, and must live.’ 


Perhaps all works — whether of 
the pen, the pencil, or the chisel— 
require patient scrutiny, in propor- 
tion to the delicate harmony of their 
composition. A glance of the eye 
takes in Tintoret; but a whole day 
scarcely unfolds the grace of Raffaelle. 
Sir Walter Scott assured Southey 
that he had read Madoc three times, 
and with an increasing sense of its 
merits. We are, nevertheless, un- 
willing to admit the high panegyric 
bestowed on the poem by its author. 
Taking occasion to mention William 
Taylor's opinion, that the press had 
sent out no production equal to Madoc 
since Paradise Lost, Southey adds,— 
‘Indeed this is not exaggerated 
praise, for unfortunately there is no 
competition.’ This was a bold say- 
ing; and bolder than it was wise. 
In that long interval of more than 
one hundred and thirty years, our 
Poetry was enriched with contribu- 
tions which will be treasured for all 
time. Milton himself had built a 
wing to his splendid palace of song; in- 
ferior initsarchitecture,and lesssump- 
tuously furnished ; but still of grand 
design and beautiful execution. Dry- 
den had written his exquisite Fables ; 
Pope had in one piece displayed the 
lustrous gaiety of Ariosto, with 
chaster graces of fancy and taste; 
Thomson had dipped his language in 
the lights of the rainbow; Young 
had shed abroad the full wisdom of 
his most thoughtful mind; and 
Akenside had revived among us the 
fading bloom of classic colour and 
outline. 

Our remarks upon these volumes 
have been, of necessity, too rapid, to 
permit of any close or chronological 
arrangement. With so large a tract 
to fly over, we have been obliged to 
keep almost constantly upon the 
wing. Dropping down now and 
then among the corn, we have found 
a few ears to carry away. To some 
of the literary notices which are 
scattered through the poet's letters, 
reference has already been made. 
Towards the end of this second 
volume we meet with two or three 
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slight sketches, which are not with- 
out interest. Mrs. Bare-bald (as he 
named the ingenious lady of Evenings 
at Home) had said something uncivil 
of Lamb, whom he wished to ‘singe 
her flaxen wig with squibs. Of 
Coleridge he observes, ‘His mind is 
in a perpetual St. Vitus’ Dance,— 
eternal activity without action:’ a 
most penetrating and happy criticism, 
which Coleridge unconsciously con- 
firms in the Prospectus of The 
Friend, when he says:—‘I am in- 
clined to believe that this want of 
perseverance has been produced in 
the main by an over-activity of thought, 
modified by a constitutional indo- 
lence”. We might enlarge these 
little sketches from a visit which 
Southey made to London in the 
summer of 1804. He dined with 
Sotheby, the translator of Oberon, 
whom he liked; and met Price, ‘the 
picturesque man, and Davies Giddy,’ 
whose face he declared ‘ought to be 
perpetuated in marble for the honour 
of mathematics.’ In the autumn of 
the following year he went to Edin- 
burgh, in the company of Peter 
Elmsley, and passed a few days with 
Walter Scott at Ashestiel. He 
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tracked the Last Minstrel through 
his pleasant haunts, and even took 
spear in hand against the salmon. 
The Scottish men of letters did not 
surprise him; he considered them to 
be fairly represented by the dimi- 
nutive literatuli. But the country 
he thought charming — Teviotdale, 
the Yarrow, the Tweed, and ro- 
mantic Melrose, won his praise. 
For Presbyterianism, with its twang 
and its frost, he had no sympathy. 
He returned to Keswick while the 
news of Nelson’s death was bursting, 
in thunder, over England. He 
wrote to Mr. Bedford, ‘What a 
death is Nelson’s! It seems to me 
one of the characteristics of the sub- 
lime, that its whole force is never 
perceived at once. The more it is 
contemplated, the deeper is its effect. 
When this war began I began an 
ode, which almost [ feel now dis- 
posed to complete.’ And to his 
brother, ‘You will have heard of 
Nelson’s most glorious death. He 
leaves a name above all former 
admirals.’ A volume, or an article, 
could not have a better conclusion. 
Southey did something more for 
Nelson than completing the ode. 


THE MICMAC’S BRIDE. 


A TALE OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Parr IL. 


T was a gentle, wooded slope, on 
the north-eastern coast of New 
Brunswick. An open space broke 
the dense forest-verdur2 which man- 
tled the whole land wit.: undulating 
plumes ; and in this isolated patch of 
clearing was placed a cluster of wig- 
wams, formed of birch-bark, their 
white cones half hidden in an under- 
gtowth of young cedars and willows ; 
and giving forth, many of them, a thin 
stream of smoke that lingered in its 
ascent through the trees of the sur- 
rounding groves. 

Onone side, like a boundless prairie, 
spread the Gulf of St. Lawrence, un- 
broken by an island or a wave until 
it blended with the blue sky that 
curved serenely over it, in a trans- 
lucent dome. 

The leaves of the ash and maple 
were beginning to assume their au- 
tumnal hues, though as yet this was 
the only indication of a change in 
the season ; and so fantastic did their 


scarlet and yellow leaves appear 
amidst the green foliage, that they 
seemed to have been stained artifi- 
cially with those bright colours. 

An Indian song said that the Great 
Spirit painted them in the night for 
a sign; and that when the tribes 
looked upon them they heard his 
voice, saying, ‘ Make ready for the 
hunt, my children. The leaves are 
done growing, the frost-season is at 
hand. Make ready the shank-mo- 
cassins and snow-shoes, the summer- 
time is done.’ 

This was an encampment of Ri- 
chibucto Indians, a branch of the 
Micmac tribe, whose chief resort was 
the peninsula of Nova Scotia, or 
Acadia ; and in one of the bark tents, 
and seated cross-legged on the fir- 
boughs, were two men conversing 
in Canadian patois, which was well 
known to the natives. One was a 
Frenchman, short, thin-faced, and 
slouching, in a surtout of blue cloth, 
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a red sash and cap, and fringed 
leggings of elk-skin; the other an 
iy dressed in a loose buckskin 
tunic, tall, and somewhat aged, but 
erect and stately as a red pine, with 
a grave face and shaven to the 
crown. 

* See!’ said the fur-trader, for such 
the Frenchman was, drawing a bottle 
from the bosom of his coat and pre- 
senting it to his companion, ‘ Ma-dux- 
kees loves the pouktou-witchk (fire- 
water). Saccapee has brought this 
to him from Quebec, to lct him see 
he is his friend. My brother is a 
Micmac, the Micmacs are a brave 

ple. Is it not so?” 

*'The Micmacs are brave,’ was the 
calm reply. ‘My brother is gener- 
ous to-day. Ma-dux-kees is not a 
Micmac, and he loves not the strong 
whisky of the Awanooch (French). 
It is the medicine of a fool.’ 

‘ What!’ exclaimed the other, with 
surprise, ‘does my brother disdain 
the gift? There is not one of his 
tribe who would get it for less thana 
beaver-skin, and 1 offer it to him for 
nothing.’ 

‘ The Pale-face is generous to-day,’ 
returned the Indian. 

* Ma-dux-kees is a Milicetejek, and 
drinks water from the brook when 
he is thirsty: the Great Spirit gives 
him that also for nothing.’ 

The trader gave a shrug, replaced 
the bottle in his breast, lit his pipe 
and smoked in silence. At length 
he said,— 

‘Little Moon is absent from my 
brother's wigwam, therefore Sacca- 

will open his heart to him. He 
as an idea. He is rich, but he 
isalone. Now let Ma-dux-kees give 
him his daughter for a wife, and he 
will fill his horn with powder many 
times. He will even make him the 
wealthiest of his people. What more 
can he say? He has a fancy for the 
young squaw.’ 

A shade settled on the Indian's 
brow, and he folded his arms. 

‘The son of the Awanooch asked 
Little Moon herself, and she said No. 
Why does he come a second time to 
make a talk about her? Ma-dux- 
kees does not want for anything, 
neither can he give away what is not 
his. Little Moon is the child of a 
strange father : it is enough !’ 

The Frenchman muttered a curse 
between his teeth and rose to depart. 
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‘I see how it is,’ he observed, in a 
jeering tone, ‘the Milicetes let their 
women talk with white men who are 
richer than Saccapee. He can tell 
that by looking at Little Moon’s eyes.” 

In a moment the Indian was on his 
feet, his knife out and brandished 
over the head of the offender ; but, 
checking his anger suddenly by a 
powerful effort of will, the fierceness 
vanished from his countenance and 
the weapon was returned to its sheath. 

* Go, dog!’ he said, with a look of 
stern contempt; ‘ the Milicete kill not 
those who have smoked peace in their 
wigwams. They trample _ their 
polson-words in the ground.’ 

Smarting under this reproof, and 
enraged at the rejection of his suit, 
the Canadian betook himself to his 
own camp, situated on the margin of 
the sea ; and ere he reached it he had 
sworn to he revenged. 

Shortly after this, two females 
a the Indian. One of these was 

is wife, a wrinkled but mild-faced 
squaw, the daughter of the chief of 
the band; the other was she who 
formed the subject of the foregoing 
altercation. 

She was a beautiful girl, in the 
first flower of womanhood ; tall, well- 
formed, and graceful, with a florid 
tinge in her checks, which were as 
smooth and mellow as a hazel-nut, 
but of a richer hue. Below the em- 
broidered lappets of her pointed hood 
her dark hair descended in waving 
and silky folds, which were gathered 
at the ends in a knot of scarlet riband, 
and her eyes were a deep blue. 

‘My child, said Ma-dux-kees, in 
his own language, speaking in soft 
and endearing accents, as the girl 
seated herself beside him, ‘ beware of 
Saccapee. He has been talking to 
me about you; and when I refused 
him, he spoke bad words. ‘There are 
black thoughts in his heart, so have 
a care.’ 

‘ Did he dare do so, father ?’ asked 
Little Moon, with a heightened colour, 
opening her blue eyes wide upon 
Ma-dux-kees. ‘But what does it 
signify ?’ she added, laughing gaily. 
‘The poor Awanooch is lonesome, 
and wants some one to look after his 
beaver-skins. I bear him no malice, 
though he is crooked in his ways.’ 

‘He shall never show his mo- 
cassin in this wigwam again!’ ex- 
claimed the elder squaw in a passion. 
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« If he does, I will throw a fire-brand 
at him, the skulking weazel! He is 
always vexing us about Little Moon.’ 

‘Never mind, Sau-pa-lose,’ ob- 
served her spouse, composedly ; ‘ let 
the Pale-face be, only keep your eyes 
sharp that no danger lurk near the 
child, for there is deceitfulness in his 
heart.’ 

The Indian was correct in his sur- 
mise. A fortnight afterwards, while 
on its way to the Bay des Chaleurs, 
the band was entrapped into an am- 
bushment of Mohawks, who, being 
secreted in a narrow defile, fell upon 
the Micmacs so suddenly, that the 
latter were defeated with great loss, 
and took to flight, leaving two of 
their number alive in the hands of 
their hereditary foe. 

One of these was a young warrior 
of note; the other, the beautiful 
squaw who passed for the daughter 
of Ma-dux-kees, the Milicete; and 
her captor was no other than Sacca- 
on the trader, who had insinuated 

imself into the good graces of the 
Mohawks, set them on the watch for 
the Miemac party, and disguised 
himself with war paint, to preserve 
his incognito from his quondam as- 
sociates, while engaged in his trea- 
cherous design. 

‘ Little Moon will not look scorn- 
fully now on Saccapee, said the 
trader, with a scowl. ‘She will be 
glad very soon to draw water and 
cut sticks for his fire. He will soon 
tame down the daughter of that old 
fool, Ma-dux-kees.’ 

The captive trembled. She was 
bound hand and foot and in the power 
of her rejected suitor; none were 
near her but enemies, and darkness 
was gathering in the woods: yet she 
was not as friendless as she seemed. 
In the still midnight a sharp blade 
severed the withes that fastened her 
limbs together, and in an instant she 
was free. The figure of a man bent 
over her; he turned with a quick 
gesture—quick as thought—and she 
beheld in the star-light the face of 
the Micmac prisoner. The girl un- 
derstood his signs, and, stepping noise- 
lessly after him, passed like a shadow 
across the sleeping warriors and away 
into the forest. 

Where was the sentinel? Lying 
with the rest, but not asleep, for he 
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was stabbed to the heart and scal 
with his own knife by the hand of 
A-moos-kook (the Clear Day), who 
had broken his bonds, overpowered 
the Mohawk, and liberated his fel- 
low-prisoner. 

Away through swamps and thickets, 
and over rivers and hills they fled, 
that solitary pair. But Little Moon 
had no fear, for A-moos-kook was 
her friend, and a man of the nicest 
honour. On the third day they 
overtook the remnant of the stricken 
band, who had regained their canoes 
and descended to the coasts of the 
sea, and with them were the parents 
of Little Moon. 

‘I have brought the light back to 
the wigwam of Ma-dux-kees,’ said 
the Clear Day; and he departed at 
once for a distant village of his na- 
tion on the isthmus of Acadia. 

It was some time before the youn 
maiden recovered from that force 
journey, and Sau-pa-lose remarked 
that she laughed less than formerly, 
and was often buried in thought. 

The Micmacs, after coasting 
through the grand Lagoons of Tra- 
cadie and Tabasintac, ascended the 
Miramichi, and dividing into small 
parties, followed separately the nu- 
merous branches of that river to 
select hunting stations for the winter. 
The family of the Milicete proceeded 
alone, and penetrated, in their little 
craft, to the foot of some mountains, 
where Ma-dux-kees built a snu 
cabin of pine-logs, and prepared his 
traps and hunting gear before the 
falling of the snow. 

It was a long and severe winter ; 
so long, indeed, that it seemed as if 
spring would never return, and that 
the earth would remain for ever 
hidden under the snow. The moon 
in which sugar is made from the 
maple-tree had arrived; but, though 
Ma-dux-kees placed his bark vessels 
under each trunk, and stuck a little 
spout into it, in readiness to collect 
the sap, not a drop would run— it 
was still frozen up at the roots of the 
tree. Moreover, the game grew scarce, 
for the country was infested with 
ravenous wolves that had driven the 
deer from their ‘ yards,’ upon which 
the Indian relied for his spring supply. 

: the blessed hunters of Chi- 
ba-a-ki,"* said the Indian, after a 





two days’ fast, ‘these wolves are as 
greedy as Maquas; they would eat 
up everything, and let a Milicetejek 
starve!" And he took his bow and 
flint-headed arrows, and tramped 
away again among the hills in search 
of game. 

A day passed—another; still he 
mameek not. The weather was 
stormy and intensely cold. The 
winter-camp was buried in snow. 
A week elapsed — no Ma-dux-kees! 
They were starving—the two women. 
They said one to the other, ‘ Surely 
he has frozen to death. He threw 
off his skin-coat on the trail of the 
deer, and night overtook him and 
the storm, and he perished.’ This 
was a frequent calamity, and sug- 
gested itself at once in explanation 
of the hunter’s absence. 

It was the tenth night since they 
had tasted food, for their mocassins 
were unworthy the name ; even they 
were demolished now. 

‘Hist!’ said Little Moon, raising 
her head with difficulty from the 
blankets on which she lay, and lis- 
tening intently. ‘There is a sound 
of voices, mother—somebody comes.’ 

‘ Wolves,’ replied Sau-pa-lose, in 
a husky whisper; ‘I hear them 
tramping on the snow.’ 

She was right, for in another in- 
stant a chorus of yells burst forth 
in the woods around the cabin, and 
the snow-crust on its roof creaked 
with the tread of wild animals. 

Little Moon gave a shriek. A 
dozen gaping monsters were peering 
down at her from the opening in the 
top, ready to leap within. Witha 
despairing effort she threw some fir- 
boughs from her couch on the 
smouldering fire. ‘They crackled 
and ignited in a strong blaze. The 
wolves rushed back from the chim- 
ney, and stood in a circle gazing at 
the cloud of luridsmoke that ascended 
from the cavern. The feeble girl 
kept up the fire as long as the fuel 
lasted, but by daylight it was ex- 
hausted. The savage pack outside be- 
gan to howl again, and sniff at the edge 
of the hole. Little Moon prayed. 

Ha! what was that? A shot— 
another —three—rang in the keen 
air. The wolves fled in a body. 
No, not all, for a drop of warm 
blood fell between the split cedar of 
the roof on the girl’s hand. The 
light is suddenly obscured, and three 
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men leap into the hut. Little Moon 
could not speak, but she could see. 
They were her enemies the Mohawks, 
and one was the crafty Saccapee! 
He knew her at once, she was certain 
of it, by the gleam of triumph in 
his eyes; but she was saved ! 

The men spoke to the sufferers - 
neither could answer. They drew 
back the covering from the face of 
Sau-pa-lose ;—she was dead! The 
next day they scooped a grave from 
the floor of the camp with their 
knives and hands, and buried the 
poor squaw. 

By great care in administering 
thick broth made of wolf's flesh and 
thickened with ground maize —the 
survivor recovered slowly ; yet not 
as slowly as she seemed, for she con- 
cealed her strength, being resolved 
at the first opportunity, to take to 
flight, as she preferred to die upon 
the snow rather than be the trader's 
slave ; and she could see that he was 
harbouring an evil design against her, 
though he held his tongue before the 
others. 

One day the trader and an Indian 
went out to hunt, leaving the third 
in the lodge; after a little the first 
returned and took the place of the 
Mohawk, who joined his companion. 

* Now, hissed the villain in his nasal 
patois, and glaring upon his victim, 
‘the dodging minsk is caught like a 
mouse in a trap. What has she to 
say that Saccapee give her not up to 
be tortured at the stake? Her life 
is forfeited by the Maqua law, for 
there was blood upon the trail of the 
prisoner when she escaped, and the 
mane of the slaughtered warrior has 
not yet been appeased. Saccapee 
need only say one little word, and it 
is done. What has she got to say ? 

‘She is a woman, a miserable 
woman, murmured Little Moon 
faintly ; ‘she cannot find strength to 
talk. A brave man would not cast 
such hard words at a starved woman. 
The Awanooch has no heart.’ 

* Peste!’ returned the trader im- 
patiently; ‘how long is this going 
to last? Saccapee has no heart for a 
] squaw. If she does not get 
well soon, he will find a medicine to 
make her, that is all.’ 

And uttering this threat, which he 
accompanied with a look significant 
and savage, the white man seized his 
gun and left the camp. 
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Little Moonsprang from her couch, 
and peered out after the trader with 
a flash of anger in her eyes, and 
when his retreating figure was hidden 
among the trees, she smiled strangely, 
took down her snow-shoes from the 
peg where they hung, drew a pair of 
mocassins belonging to the Mohawks 
over her socks, tied some provision 
in a blanket, and then, with a last 
look at the place where her mother 
lay, she sped away like a hunted 
fawn over the crusted snow. 

She went on until the close of 
day, looking behind often to see if 
she were pursued; for there was a 
ringing in her ears, like the yells of 
Mohawks or wolves, which kept her 
in continual terror. At length, 
breathless, light-headed, and ready 
to faint with weakness, the girl crept, 
instinctively, within the hollow of a 
tree that was lying in the snow by 
the river side, and slept soundly for 
some hours, for the weather was 
mild. 

She was awakened by a noise. 
Gracious powers! what new danger 
beset her? From the entrance of 


the hollow two fiery eyes were 


laring, and there came a growl. 
She could even feel the breath of the 
creature, whatever it was, hot upon 
her cheek ; she shrunk back to the 
further end of the cavity with a cry. 
The intruder also drew back, but 
much faster, for he shot from the 
mouth of the tree like a cannon-ball. 
Little Moon’s teeth chattered. There, 
drawn up in the moonlight four 

ces off, with glistening jaws, was a 

uge bear! It had been on a short 
excursion to stretch its legs after its 
long sleep, and in the interim, with- 
out knowing it, she had taken pos- 
session of its den. 

The perplexity seemed mutual. 
Bruin sat upon the snow, shivering 
in the night air, and afraid to ad- 
vance or to turn his back for a 
moment on the mysterious guest; 
while Little Moon, though she often 
laughed afterwards at the droll re- 
collection, felt little inclination then, 
and would have been glad enough to 
slip away and give up her berth to 
the beast. Yet, as she believed she 
ran the risk of being torn to pieces 
in the act, she deemed it better to 
remain where she was. 

The bear never budged an inch 
from the place, and kept watch all 
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night before the hole in the tree. 
Towards morning it appeared to 
doze, and Little Moon once thought 
it was fast asleep; but no sooner had 
she made up her mind to profit by it 
and escape, than the shaggy creature 
reared itself upon its hind-legs again 
and opened an eye, and Little Moon 
slunk back in despair. 

At length, after daybreak the bear 
shook itself, and began to look about 
and pace to and fro on the river, 
when, all at once, a shot was fired 
from the adjoining thicket, and the 
animal rolled over and remained 
still. What was the girl’s alarm 
then, when out of the woods, not 
fifty yards from her retreat, she 
beheld Saceapee running, with his 
gun in his hand, towards the bear! 
But the scene that followed quickly 
engrossed her thoughts, for the 
animal was only stunned, and ere 
the trader reached the place where 
it lay, with a sharp cry it sprang 
upon its feet and flew at him. 

The Frenchman clubbed his gun 
and strove to disable his adversary ; 
but the latter, with the science and 
agility of a pugilist, beat off the 
blows, right and left, with its paws, 
and drove him back. Now Saccapee 
was on snow-shoes, and in his retreat 
a tuft of grass on the river's bank 
tripped him up, and before he could 
recover his balance the bear closed 
upon him, and clasped its arms 
around its enemy in a deadly hug. 

They rolled over, they twisted 
round, they threw up the snow,— 
they were sometimes half hidden be- 
neath it, the man and beast. Now 
the trader was uppermost in the 
fierce struggle, and now the bear. 
At last the grip of the latter relaxed, 
it fell over on its back, stabbed dead 
by the knife of Saccapee. Little 
Moon thought her persecutor was 
also dead, for he remained, likewise, 
motionless, on the snow. But only 
in a swoon, however; for after a 
time he revived, got up, staggerin 
like a drunken man, and return 
the way he came, catching at the 
twigs and trees as he went, and barely 
able to keep himself from falling. 

Now was Little Moon rejoiced. 
The incident had saved her, for she 
was sure that Saccapee was following 
on her tracks when he encountered 
the bear, and this alone had pre- 
vented her from being retaken. 
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Uttering a brief prayer of grati- 
tude to Kesoulk (the Great Serrit), 
she crept from the tree, twisted her 
feet in her snow-shoe straps, and 
skimmed as lightly as an ortolan 
down the frozen river ; while as she 
went she thought with pity of the 
poor bear, for it had not harmed her, 
and, indirectly, she was the cause of 
its fate. 

Towards noon the rays of the sun, 
which were now obtaining power, 
softened the surface of the snow and 
made the travelling very fatiguing, 
but as the day advanced it crisped 
again, and enabled the fugitive to 
age with greater ease; but her 

eet were dreadfully sore, and her 
limbs moved mechanically. She be- 
to droop, the suffering girl; she 
onged for some sheltered place, if it 
were only to crawl into and die. 
She was worn out and shivering with 
cold. 

Hark! Was not that a snapping 
of branches in the woods? Yes, for 
the sounds increase; something comes 
crashing towards her. What can it 
mean ? 

Whew! With a tremendous leap 
a cariboo, the swiftest animal of the 
forest, broke from the copse-wood 
close by, and flew along the plain of 
the river like the wind, bound after 
bound, while fast on its hoof-prints 
came an Indian, with head uncovered 
and breast bared, in the ardour of 
the chase. It was A-moos-took (the 
Clear Day). Little Moon recog- 
nized him, uttered a cry, and fell 
senseless at his feet. He thought 
no more of the cariboo. 

When recollection returned the 

girl found herself lying, wrapped in 
skins, before a warm fire in the camp 
of the Clear Day, whither he had 
carried her more than a mile in his 
arms. 
' * Rest in peace, my sister,’ said he, 
as he knelt at her side, with a wooden 
bowl of warm venison-soup in his 
hands; ‘here is food if she would 
eat. Little Moon has nothing to 
trouble her here; A-moos-took is 
her friend.’ 

The maiden was sure of that, and 
she smiled gently at her deliverer, 
a the proffered nourishment, and 
slept. 


e was a noble fellow, that Indian, 


—_ 
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brave, fastidious, and simple-minded. 
He was one of those natural gentle- 
men who scorn to do a mean action, 
and are courteous and honourable 
by instinct; therefore was he well 
worthy of his charge. 

The snow had long disappeared. 
The azure sky was visible only 
through a tracery of leaves. The 
moss was speckled once more with 
delicate flowers and the balls of the 
scarlet pigeon-berry ; the whip- 

r-will proclaimed the close of day. 

hen Little Moon and her friend sat 

together in the shade, and their faces 
were sad. 

‘ Will my sister tell A-moos-took 
what she means?’ asked the Indian, 
in a soft, melancholy voice. ‘ His 
heart is troubled at her words.’ 

‘ She will,’ was the reply. ‘The 
time has arrived in which Little 
Moon must speak to her friend. 

‘It is like an old legend told by 
an ancient to the children what the 
= Ma-dux-kees has often told me. 

fe was on the path from the Wa- 

loostook* to the sunrise, he said, 
when he found a little child asleep 
among the fern. Now it was a Pale- 
face child alone in the depths of the 
woods, where none of that people 
had ever been, and he was perplexed. 
‘It is the papoose of the Penobscot 
girl, who was coaxed away by the 
beeutiful spirit of the Yeddon ; it is 
so bright and fair.’ This he said to 
himself, but straightway the child 
awoke and cried, speaking in a strange 
tongue: it was terribly afraid of 
Ma-dux-kees. But at last he quieted 
it with food, and took it with him, 
and brought it to poor Sau-pa-lose, 
and she was glad. 

‘Look you, my friend, it was a 
little girl, and it throve well. Now 
they loved it very much, and as they 
could not find out an owner for it 
they kept it for their own, and called 
it ‘ Little Moon,’ because it was a 
soft gladness to their hearts. This 
is what they said.’ 

‘Then my sister is not the daugh- 
ter of the forest-people ?’ said the In- 
dian, with a look of deep anxiety 
which he strove not to conceal ; ‘ the 
blood that runs in her veins is the 
blood of the Pale-faces,—is it so ?’ 

‘ The Master of Life only can tell 
for a certainty,’ she replied. ‘ Little 
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Moon has many broken memories of 
things that were, but they are tan- 
gled threads—she cannot unravel 
them. Whenshe hears the Anglash- 
eon (Englishman) speak she under- 
stands what the words mean, yet 
where she learnt them she knows no 
more than you, my friend. But the 
sounds cause many faces that are not 
red to appear in the air before her. 
It is very strange. She knows them, 
every one! And the voice of her 
mother goes quivering to her heart, 
but it is not the voice of Sau-pa- 
lose. It calls her by a different 
name. Little Moon is like one who 
has gone astray: she has often wept 
over her broken memories.’ 

The Indian mused. ‘Why has 
the daughter of the stranger told 
this to A-moos-took, the Micmac?’ he 
demanded, in a low, mournful tone. 
‘Is she too proud to sit by his side ?” 

‘No, no, my brother-friend,’ re- 
plied the maiden, with earnestness, 
turning her blue eyes full upon the 
face of her companion, and giving 
him her hand; ‘ Little Moon is a 
child of the red people in her heart. 
She has lived with them and she 
will die with them, for they are 
good. She spoke freely, that she 
might have no hidden things at this 
time, so that A-moos-took should 
know to whom he had given his 
love, that is all.’ 

The Indian's face brightened like 
the forest leaves when the sun 
emerges from the mists of Acadia. 
He leaned towards the gentle found- 
ling of the Milicete; he kissed her 
hand. It was the mute expression 
of his tenderness, the seal of his 
plighted faith,—mute, but eloquent 
to her. How long they remained 
in that blissful reverie they could 
not afterwards tell, nor does it mat- 
ter. The hunter wooed and won 
his beautiful bride in the greenwood 
shade, and—we repeat it—he was 
worthy of her. 

In another moon they were united 
by the marriage ritual of the French 
Church, in accordance with the mode 
then prevalent among the tribes of 
Acadia, who had been converted to 
Christianity by the Jesuit fathers 
long before the arrival of the Eng- 
lish, and wore its symbol in the form 
of a silver crucifix, which may still 
be seen on many an Indian breast in 
that northern land. 
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The happiness of the young couple 
was not interrupted by the designs 
of the perfidious Saccdpee, for he 
never recovered fully from the hug 
of the wounded bear, and they were 
told subsequently that he was hung 
at Quebec for the murder of a bro- 
ther-trader, whom he had waylaid, 
shot, and robbed of his stock of 
peltries. 

Three summers after their union 
A-moos-took and his wife chanced 
to pass through the country by the 
head waters of the Miramichi, when, 
some miles from the grave of Sau- 
pa-lose, they picked up a seal-skin 
capot, which Little Moon, after a 
close inspection, affirmed to be the 
same her Milicete father had worn 
when he set out upon that hunting 
excursion from which he never re- 
turned. A little farther on, also, 
they came to his blanket, rolled u 
and fastened still at the ends wit 
the bass-wood tump line. Continuing 
on they searched narrowly as they 
went, and their sad forebodings soon 
proved true; for in a lonely place, 
by the edge ofa little stream, they 
found a skeleton, bleached and bent 
in a sitting posture on a dead tree. 
The snow-shoes were still upon the 
feet and a bow in the hand. 

A-moos-took examined the former, 
and on the cross piece of each were 
rudely engraved a beaver and a star. 

* These are the marks of Ma-dux- 
kees,’ said Little Moon; and she 
turned her face away and wept. 

It was as they supposed. The 
poor hunter had thrown off his outer 
clothes during the heat of the chase, 
and being benighted on the trail of 
a moose had frozen to death before 
he could recover them. 

‘He looks like an ancient war- 
rior,’ said A-moos-took, in a low and 
solemn voice ; * they sit sleeping like 
him, with their shoes on their feet 
and their bows in their hands. Ma- 
dux-kees was a Milicete of the old 
kind, and kept to his father’s ways. 
He is in the hanting-gronnds of the 


just.’ 


Little Moon was now doubly or- 
lhaned, her Indian parents being 
th dead. Yet she did not repine. 
Another guardian had been given 
unto her, and him she followed alon 
the path of life cheerfully, and wit 
a confiding trust that failed not to 
its close. 
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THE POST-OFFICE. 


EADER, if you be not entirely 

‘used up, and can still relish a 
minor excitement, take a stroll 
through the General Post-office some 
Saturday evening just as the clock 
is upon the stroke of six. 

The scene is much more exciting 
than half the émeutes which have 
lately taken place on the Continent ; 
considerably cheaper, and much 
more safe. Stand aside amid the 
treble bank of spectators on the 
right-hand, and watch the general 
attack upon the letter-takers. A 
stream of four or five hundred 
people, who run as Doyle's pencil in 
Punch only can make them run, 
dash desperately towards the open 
windows of the receivers. Against 
this torrent a couple of hundred who 
have posted, dodge and finally dis- 
appear. Wave after wave of people 
advances and retreats, gorging with 
billets the capacious swallow of the 
post. Meanwhile a still more active 
and vigorous attack is going on 
in the direction where newspapers 
are received. A sashless window- 
frame, with tremendous gape, is as- 
saulted with showers of papers, 
which fly faster than the driven 
snow. Now and then large sacks- 
full, direct from the different news- 
venders and publishing offices, are 
bundled in and bolted whole. As 
the moments pass the flight of papers 
grows thicker, those who cannot 
struggle ‘to the fore’ whiz their 
missiles of intelligence over the heads 
of the others, now and then sweep- 
ing hats with the force of round 
shot. Letters struggle with more 
desperate energy, which is increased 
to frantic desperation as the clock 
slowly strikes, one —two—three 
four—five—six ; when, with a nigh 
miss of guillotining a score of hands, 
with one loud snap all the windows 
simultaneously descend. The post 
like a huge monster has received its 
full supply for the night, and gorged, 
begins, imperceptibly to the spec- 
tators, in quiet to digest. 

If we enter behind the scenes and 
traverse what might be considered 
the vast stomach of the office, we 
shall perceive an organization almost 
as perfect as that which exists in the 
animal economy, and not very dissimi- 


lar to it. The huge piles of letters, 
and the huger mountains of news- 
papers, lie in heaps—the newly- 
swallowed food. ‘To separate their 
different atoms, arrange and cir- 
culate them, requires a multiplicity 
of organs, and a variety of agents, 
almost as numerous as those engaged 
in the animal stomach—no one in- 
terfering with the others, no one but is 
absolutely necessary to the well-being 
of the whole. 

So perfect is the drill, so clearly 
defined the duty of each member of 
the army of seven or eight bundred 
men the stranger looks down upon 
from one of the galleries, that he 
can only compare its noiseless and 
unerring movements to the action of 
some chemical agency. 

Towards the vast table upon which 
the correspondence of two millions of 
people for two days is heaped and 
tossed, a certain number performing 
the functions of the animal chyle 
proceed to arrange, eliminate, and 
prepare it for future and more ela- 
borate operations; certain others 
take away these eliminated atoms, 
such as the letters for the district de- 
livery, and, by means of a subterra- 
nean railway, transport them to their 
proper office on the opposite side of 
the building ; others again, like busy 
ants, carry the letters for the general 
delivery to the tables of the sorters, 
when in a moment the important 
operation of classing into roads and 
towns, sets all hands to work as 
busily, as silently, and as purposefully 
as the restless things we peep at 
through the hive-glass, building up 
their winter sweets. 

In an hour the process is com- 
plete ; and the thoughts of lawyers, 
overs, merchants, bankers, swin- 
dlers, masters and servants, the 
private wishes of the whole town, lie 
side by side, enjoying inviolable 
secrecy; and bagged, stringed, and 
sealed, are ready, after their brief 
meeting, for their final dispersion 
over the length and breadth of the 
land. 

All the broad features of this well- 
contrived organization, its economy 
and power, the spectator sees before 
him; but much as he is struck 
thereby, it is only when he begins to 
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examine details and to study the 
statistics of the Post-office, that he 
sees the true vastness of its opera- 
tions and estimates properly the mag- 
nitude and variety of its functions, as 
the great metropolitan heart of com- 
munication with the whole world. 

As we pass the noble Post-office 
at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, with its 
ranges of Ionic columns, its triple 
porticos, and its spacious and elegant 
quadrangle —a worthy outward ma- 
nifestation of the order, ingenuity, 
and intelligence that reign within— 
we cannot help contrasting its pre- 
sent condition with the postal opera- 
tions of two or three centuries ago,— 
the noble oak of the present, with 
the little acorn of the past. 

No truer estimate of the national 
advance can be obtained than by 
running down the stream of history 
in relation to any of our great in- 
stitutions which deal with the needs 
and wishes of the masses of the peo- 
ple, and in no one of them is our 
advance more clearly and correctly 
shown than in the annals of the Post- 
office. They form, in fact, a most 
delicate thermometer, marking the 
gradual increase of our national vi- 
tality, and indicating, with micro- 
scopic minuteness, the progress of our 
civilization. 

In early times the post was a pure 
convenience of the king, instituted 
for the purpose of forwarding his 
despatches, and having no dealings 
with the public whatsoever. Instead 
of St. Martin’s-le-Grand being the 
point of departure, ‘the court,’ where- 
ever it might happen to be, ‘ made 
up the mails.’ How these mails were 
forwarded may be imagined from 
the following exculpatory letter writ- 
ten by one Brian Tuke, ‘ Master of 
the Postes’ in Henry the Eighth’s 
time. It would appear that Crom- 
well had been pulling him up rather 
sharply for remissness in the for- 
warding of despatches. The worthy 
functionary states that 


The Kinges Grace hath no moo ordi- 
nary postes, ne of many days hathe had, 
but betwene London and Calais... .. 
For, sir, ye knowe well, that, except the 
hackney-horses betwene Gravesende and 
Dovour, there is no suche usual convey- 
ance in post for men in this realme as in 
the accustomed places of France and 
other parties; ne men can keepe horses 
in redynes withoute som way to bere the 
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charges; but when placardes be sent for 
suche cause (to order the immediate for- 
warding of some State packet), the con- 
stables many tymes be fayne to take 
horses oute of plowes and cartes, wherein 
can be no extreme diligence. 

We should think not, Master 
Tuke. The worthy post-master 
further shows how simple and rude 
were the arrangements of that day 
by detailing the manner in which the 
royal letters were conveyed in what 
we should have considered to be one 
of their most important stages :— 


As to postes betwene London and the 
courte, there be nowe but 2; wherof the 
on is a good robust felowe, and was wont 
to be diligent, evil intreated many tymes, 
he and other postes, by the herbigeours, 
for lack of horse rome or horsemete, 
withoute which diligence cannot be. The 
other hath been the most payneful felowe, 
in nyght and daye, that I have knowen 
amongst the messengers. If he nowe 
slak he shalbe changed, as reason is. 


This was in the year 1533. In 
the time of Elizabeth and James L., 
horse-posts were established on all the 
great routes for the conveying of the 
king’s letters. ‘his postal system 
was, of course, a source of expense 
to the Government —in the latter 
reign of about 3400/. annually. All 
this time subjects’ letters were con- 
veyed by foot-posts, and carriers, 
whose expedition may be judged of 
by the following extracts from a 
project for ‘ accelerating’ letters by 
means of a public post first started in 
1635 :— 

If (say the projectors) anie of his 
Ma" subjects shall write to Madrill in 
Spain, hee shall receive answer sooner 
and surer than hee shall out of Scotland 
or Ireland. The letters being now car- 
ried by carriers or footposts 16 or 18 
miles a-day, itis full two monthes before 
any answer can be received from Scot- 
land or Ireland to London. 


This project seems to have been 
acted upon, for three years later we 
find a vast reform effected in the 
post. In fact, it was put upon a 
foundation which lasted up to the 
introduction of mail-coaches; as it 
was settled to have a ‘running 

t or two to run night and day 

tween Edinburgh in Scotland, and 
the city of London, to go thither and 
come back again in six days ; ony: 
ing, of course, all the letters of the 
intermediate towns: the like posts 
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were established in the following 
year on all the great routes. 

The principle of posts for the peo- 
ple once established, the deficit was 
soon changed to a revenue. Crom- 
well farmed the Post-office for 10,000/. 
a-year, he being the first to establish 
the general office in London. It 
might not be out of place to give an 
insight as to the scale of charges for 
letters, then settled. A single letter 
could be posted within eighty miles 
of London for 2d.; above that dis- 
tance for 3d. ; to Scotland for 4d. ; and 
to Ireland for 6d. ; double letters being 
charged double price : not such high 
charges these, considering the ex- 
penditure of horse-flesh and post- 
boys’ breath. For every rider was 
obliged to ride ‘seven miles an hour 
in summer and five in winter, accord- 
ing as the ways might be,’ and to 
blow his horn whenever he met a 
company, and four times besides in 
every hour. Charles II. leased the 
profits of the Post-office for 21,5000. 
a-year. The country, it was evident, 
was rapidly advancing in commercial 
greatness and activity, for in 1694 
the profits of the Post-office were 
59,9721. 14s. 9d. In the next cen- 
tury the introduction of mail-coaches 
gave an immense impulse to the 
transactions of the Post-office, which 
augmented gradually until the end 
of the year 1839, when the number 
of letters passing through the general 
post alone averaged 2,643,533 a- 
month, and the net profit upon the 
carriage of all letters throughout the 
kingdom was 1,589,486/. 

With the beginning of the year 
1840 commenced that vast revolu- 
tion in the system so long projected 
by Mr. Rowland Hill—the Penny 
Postage. 

The effect of that system upon the 
number of letters passing through 
the post, and upon the manner of 

ayment, was almost instantaneous. 
Juring the last month of the old 
high rates of postage, the total num- 
ber of letters passing through the 
general office was, as we have before 
stated, a little more than two mil- 
lions and a half; of these 1,159,224 
were unpaid, and only 484,309 paid. 
In the same time—a short twelve- 
month after the introduction of the 
cheap postage—the proportion of 
paid to unpaid letters was entirely 
changed; the latter had shrunk to 
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the number of 473,821, whilst the 
former had run up to the enormous 
number of 5,451,022. Since 1841 
the flow of letters and the propor- 
tion of paid to unpaid has been con- 
tinually on the increase. The last 
return made to parliament in 1847, 
gave the following results :—Un- 
paid, 644,642 ; paid, 10,957,033 : the 
term ‘ paid” includes, of course, all 
those letters on which the penny was 
—— and those impressed with 
er Majesty's gracious countenance. 
The prepayment of the penny was a 
vast benefit to the post, and, together 
with the general introduction of let- 
ter-boxes in private houses, saved 
the whole time lost to the letter- 
carriers whilst old ladies were fum- 
bling for the postage; but the intro- 
duction of the stamp was of still 
greater importance, as on its ultimate 
exclusive adoption (which Mr. Row- 
land Hill always calculated upon) @ 
vast saving would be effected in the 
labour of receiving letters. We are 
glad to find that the anticipations of 
the postage reformer seem likely to 
be realized at no very distant date, 
for year by year stamps have been 
steadily gaining ground upon the 
prepayment by coin system. Upon 
the first introduction of Queen’s 
heads in 1840, only 285,079 were 
used in one month, whilst 1,198,613 
pence were paid. The month of 
April 1847 (the last return pub- 
lished), however, shows an entirely 
different state of things—1,613,185 
stamps were then received, against 
966,054 pence; and no doubt the 
difference in favour of heads is even 
much greater at the present date. 
When stamps were first introduced 
by Mr. Hill, he did not appear to 
anticipate the use that would be 
made of them as a medium of ex- 
change ; but every one is aware how 
extensively they are used in the 
smaller monetary transactions of the 
country. Bankers, dealing in mag- 
nificent sums, do not deign to take 
notice of vulgar pence: the Govern- 
ment has, however, unintentionally 
taken up the neglected coin, and re- 
presented its value by a paper cur- 
rency, which if not legally negotia- 
ble, yet passes from hand to hand 
unquestioned. It would be impos- 
sible, of course, to ascertain the 
amount of penny stamps that pass 
from town to town, and from man 
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to man, in payment of small debts, 
but without doubt it must be very 
considerable—very much beyond the 
demand for letters: as long, there- 
fore, as this sum is floating—until it 
comes to the post (its bank) for 
payment in shape of letter eansings, 
it is a clear public advance to the 
Exchequer. 

The only good reason yet assigned 
against introducing these penny 
stamps and those representing a 
higher value, such as the colonial 
shilling stamp, as a regular cur- 
rency, is the fear of forgery. At 
the present time great precau- 
tions are used to prevent such an 
evil — the dye itself, hideous and 
contemptible as it undoubtedly is, as 
a work of art, in intricacy of execu- 
tion, is considered a masterpiece at 
the Stamp-office. If you take one 
from your pocket-book, good reader, 
and inspect it, you will doubtless 
a it to be a gross libel upon 

ert Majesty’s countenance, muddled 
in line, and dirty in printing ; but 
those who know the trick, see in 
that confusion and jumble certain 
significant lines, certain combinations 
of letters in the corners, which ren- 
der forgery no such easy matter. 

The great security against fraud, 
however, is, that letter-stamps are 
placed upon the same footing as re- 
ceipt or bill stamps. Venders can 
buy them only of the Government, 
and the consequent difficulty forgers 
would have in putting sufficient 
spurious stamps in circulation to pay 
them for their risk and trouble 
seems to obviate all risk of their 
being turned to improper account. 

It is our intention to confine our- 
selves mainly in this article to the 
operations of the General Post-office ; 
but in order to give our readers an 
idea of the vast amount of corre- 
spondence which annually takes 
place inthe United Kingdom, it may 
be as well, perhaps, to take a glance 
at the general postal transactions of 
the country. Make a round guess at 
the number of letters which traverse 
the broad lands of Britain, which 
circulate in the streets and alleys 
of our great towns, and which fly 
on the wings of steam, and under 
bellying sail, to the uttermost 
parts of the earth. You can- 
not? Well, then, what say you to 
300,000,000? To that enormous 
amount haye they already arrived. 
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The number of letters posted in 
the metropolis and in the country is 
subject at stated times, to a very 
great augmentation. In London, for 
Instance, on Saturday night and Mon- 
day morning, an increase in letters 
of from thirty to forty per cent takes 
place owing to the Sunday closing 
of the Post-office. “Valentine’s Day, 
again, has an immense effect in gorg- 
ing the general as well as local posts 
with love epistles. Those who move 
in the higher circles might imagine 
the valentine to be ‘a dead letter ;’ 
but the experience of the Post-office 
shows that the warm old saint still 
keeps up an active agitation among 
tender hearts. According to the 
evidence given by Mr. Rowland 
Hill, the increase of letters on the 
14th of February, is not less than 
half million throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

We have spoken hitherto only of 
the conveyance of letters, but they 
form an inferior portion of the 
weight carried by the Post-office. 
The number of newspapers posted 
in London throughout the week is 
something enormous. Several vans 
full of The Times, for instance, are 
despatched by every morning and 
evening mail; other morning papers 
contribute their sacks full of broad 
sheets; and on Saturday evening not 
a paper of any circulation in the 
metropolis but contributes more or 
less largely to swell that enormous 
avalanche of packets which descend 
upon the Post-office. In the long 
room lately added to the esta- 
blishment of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
which swings so ingenious!y from its 
suspending rods, a vast platform at- 
tracts the eye of the visitor—he sees 
upon it half-a-dozen men struggling 
amid a chaos of newspapers, which 
seem countless as the heaped - up 
bricks of ruined Babylon. As they 
are carried to the different tables to 
be sorted, great baskets with fresh 
supplies are wound up by the 
endless chain which passes from top 
to bottom of the building. The 
number of papers passing through 
all the post-offices in the kingdom 
is not less than 70,000,000 per 
annum, or only 10,000,000 less 
than the annual number of stamps 
issued to newspapers in Great 
Britain. Of late years the broad 
sheet has materially increased in 
size and weight, each paper now 
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averaging five ounces; so that 9765 
tons weight of papers annually, or 
187 tons weekly, are posted, full half 
of which pass through St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand, and thence to the uttermost 
ends of the earth—to India, China, 
or Australia, absolutely free! The 
penny news stamp alone carries 
them, whilst if they were charged 
by the letter scale, tenpence would be 
the postage; so that if weight were 
considered in the accounts of the Post- 
office, there would be a loss in their 
carriage of ninepence on every news- 
paper, or of no less a sum than 
2,625,000/. annually on the whole 
number carried. Of course this loss 
is mostly nominal, as the railways 
take the mails without calculating 
their weight; and to the packets, 
tons or hundredweights make no 
earthly difference. Even if this cost 
were real, the speedy transmission 
of news to all parts of the king- 
dom and its colonies is a matter 
of so much importance, that it would 
not by any means be purchased 
dearly. 

Weare continually secing letters 
from subscribers in The Times, com- 
plaining that their papers do not 
reach them, and hinting that the 
clerks must keep them back pur- 
posely to read them. If one of these 
writers were to catch a glance of 
the bustle of the office at the time 
of making up the mails, he would 
smile indeed at his own absurdity. 
We should like to see one of the 
sorting clerks quietly reading in the 
midst of the general despatch; the 
sight would be refreshing. The real 
cause of delays and errors of all 
kinds in the transmission of news- 
papers, is the flimsy manner in 
which their envelopes and addresses 
are frequently placed upon them. 
Two or three clerks are employed 
exclusively in endeavouring to re- 
store wrappers that have been 
broken off. We asked one of these 
officials once what he did with those 
papers that had entirely escaped 
from their addresses? ‘ We do, sir,’ 
said he, very significantly, ‘ the best 
that we can,’ at the same time pack- 
ing up the loose papers with great 
speed in the first broken wrappers 
that came to hand. The result of 
this chance-medley upon the readers 
must be funny enough—a rabid 
Protectionist sometimes getting a 
copy perhaps of the Daily News, a 
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Manchester Rad a Morning Post, or 
an old dowager down at Bath an 

early copy of the Mark Lane Ex- 
ress. 

The carriage of magazines and 
other books is an entirely new fea- 
ture in Post-office transactions, in- 
troduced by Mr. Rowland Hill. At 
the end of every month the sorting 
tables at the Post-office are like pub- 
lishers’ counters, from the number 
of quarterlies, monthlies, magazines, 
and serials, posted for transmission to 
country subscribers. The lighter ones 
must all be stamped at the Stamp- 
office, like newspapers ; and any ma- 
gazine under two ounces with this 
talisman pressed upon it, passes with- 
out further question to any part of 
the United Kingdom for twopence, 
whilst books under sixteen ounces can 
be forwarded for sixpence. This 
arrangement is a wise and liberal 
one, recognizing as it does the ad- 
vantages of circulating as widely as 
possible the current literature of the 
country. Many a dull village, where 
Regina or Old Ebony penetrated 
not a few years ago, by this means 
is now kept up level in its reading 
with the metropolis. 

The miscellaneous articles that 
pass through the post under the new 
regulations are sometimes of the 
most extraordinary nature. Among 
the live stock, canary birds, lizards, 
and dormice, continually pass, and 
sometimes travel hundreds of miles 
under the tender protection of rough 
mail-guards. Leeches are also very 
commonly sent, sometimes to the 
serious inconvenience of the post- 
men. Ladies’ shoes go through 
the general office into the country 
by dozens every week; shawls, 
gloves, wigs, and all imaginable 
articles of a light weight, crowd the 
Post-office ; limbs for dissection have 
even been discovered (by the smell), 
and detained. In short, the public 
have so little conscience with respect 
to what is proper to be forwarded, 
that they would move a house through 
the post if they could do it at any 
reasonable charge. 

The manner in which a letter 
will sometimes track a person like 
a bloodhound, appears ‘marvellous 
enough, and is calculated to im- 
press the public with a deep sense 
of the patience and sagacity of the 
Post-oflice officials. An immense 
number of letters reach the post in 
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the course of the week with direc- 
tions perfectly unreadable to ordi- 
nary persons; others—sometimes 
circulars by the thousand— with 
only the name of some out-of-the- 
way villages upon them; others, 
again, without a single word of di- 
rection. Of these latter, about eight 
a-day are received on an average, 
affording a singular example of the 
regularity with which irregularities 
and oversights age committed by the 
public. All these letters, with the 
exception of the latter, which might 
be called stone blind, and are immé- 
diately opened by the secretary, are 
taken to the Blind Letter-office, 


where a set of clerks decipher hiero-” 


glyphics without any other assistance 
than the Rosetta stone of experience, 
and make shrewd guesses at enigmas 
which would have puzzled even the 
Sphinx. How often in directing a 
letter we throw aside an envelope be- 
cause the direction does not seem dis- 
tinct —useless precaution! the diffi- 
culty rather seems to be, to write so 
that these cunning folks cannot un- 
derstand. Who would imagine the 
destination of such a letter as this 
for instance ?— 


L. Moses, 
Ratlivhivai. 


Some Russian or Polish town im- 
mediately occurs to one from the 
look of the word, and from its 
sound; but a blind-letter clerk at 
once clears up the difficulty, by pass- 
ing his pen through it and substi- 
tuting—Ratcliffe Highway. 

Letters of this class, in which two 
or three directions run all into one, 
and aregarnished with ludicrous spell- 
ing, are of constant occurrence, but 
they invariably find out their owners. 
Cases sometimes happen, however, in 
which even the sharp wits of the 
Blind -letter-office are nonplussed. 
The following, for instance, is a 
veritable address :— 


Mrs. Smith, 
At the Back of the Church, 
England. 


Much was this letter paused over 
before it was given up. ‘It would 
have been such a triumph of our 
skill,’ said one of the clerks to us, 
‘to have delivered it safe; but we 
could not do it. Consider, sir,’ said 
be, deprecatingly, ‘how many Smiths 
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there are in England, and what a 
number of churches!’ In all cases 
like this, in which it is found im- 
possible to forward them, they are 

d to what is called the Dead 
Petter-office, there opened and sent 
to their writers if possible. So that 
out of the many millions of letters 
passing through the Post-office in 
the course of the year, a very few 
only form a residuum, and are ulti- 
mately destroyed. 

The workings of the Dead Letter- 
office form not the least interesting 
feature of this gigantic establishment. 
According to a return moved for by 
Mr. T. Duncombe in 1847, there 
were in the July of that year 4658 
letters containing property-consigned 
to this department, representing per- 
haps a two months’ accumulation. 
In these were found coin, principally 
in small sums, of the value of 
3102. 9s. 7d; money -orders for 
407/. 12s.; and bank-notes repre- 
senting 1010/. We might then esti- 
mate the whole amount of money 
which rests for any time without 
owners in the Dead Letter-office, 
to be 11,000/. in the year. Of this 
sum the greater portion is ultimately 
restored to the owners—only a ver 
small amount, say one and an eighth 
per cent, finding its way into the 
public exchequer. A vast number 
of bank post-bills and bills of ex- 
change are found in these dead let- 
ters, amounting in the whole to 
between two and three millions a- 
year ; as in nearly all cases, how- 
ever, they are duplicates, and of only 
nominal value, they are destroyed 
with the permission of the owners. 

Of the miscellaneous articles found 
in these letters, there is a very curi- 
ous assortment. The ladies appear 
to find the Post-office a vast conveni- 
ence, by the number of fancy articles 
of female gear found in them. Lace, 
ribands, handkerchiefs, cuffs, muf- 
fettees, gloves, fringe—a range of 
articles, in short, is discovered in them 
sufficient to set up a dozen pedlars’ 
boxes for Autolycus. Little presents 
of jewellery are also very commonly 
to be found; rings, brooches, gold 
pins, and the like. These articles 
are sold to some jeweller, whilst the 
gloves and handkerchiefs, and other 
articles fitted for the young bucks 
of the office, are put up to auction and 
bought among themselves. These 
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dead letters are the residuum, if we 
may so term it, of all the offices in 
England, as, after remaining in the 
local posts for a given time, they are 
transferred tothe central office. The 
establishments of Dublin and Edin- 
burgh, in like manner, collect all the 
same class of letters in Ireland and 
Scotland. 

In looking over the list of articles 
remaining in these two letter offices 
one cannot help being struck with 
the manner in which they illustrate 
the feelings and habits of the two 
peoples. The Scotch dead letters 
rarely contain coin, and of articles 
of jewellery, such as form presents 
sent as tokens of affection, there is a 
lamentable deficiency; whilst the 
Irish ones are full of little cadeaux 
and small sums of money, illustrating 
at once the careless yet affectionate 
nature of the people. One item 
constantly meets the eye in Irish 
dead letters—‘a free passage to New 
York.’ Relations, who have gone to 
America and done well, purchase 
an emigration ticket, and forward 
it to some relative in ‘ the ould coun- 
try’ whom they wish to come over to 
join them in their prosperity. Badly 
written and worse spelt, many of 
them have little chance of ever 
reaching their destination, and as 
little of being returned to those who 
sent them, they lie silent in the 
office for a time and are then de- 
stroyed, whilst hearts, endeared to 
each other by absence enforced by 
the sundering ocean, mourn in sorrow 
an imaginary neglect. 

When one considers it, the duties 
of the Post-office are multifarious 
indeed. Independently of its ori- 
ginal function as an establishment 
for the conveyance of letters, of late 
it has become a parcel-delivery com- 
pany and banking-house. In the 
sale of postage stamps it makes itself 
clearly a bank of issue, and in the 
circulation of money orders it still 
more seriously invades the avocations 
of the Lombard Street fraternity. 

The money-order system has 
sprung up almost with the rapidity 
of Jack the Giant-killer’s bean-stalk. 
In the year ending April 1839 there 
were only 28,838 orders issued, re- 
presenting 49,496/. 5s, 8d. ; whilst in 
the year ending January 1849 there 
were sold 4,203,722 orders, of the 
value of 8,151,294/. 19s. 8d. The 
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next ten years will in all Pees 
double this amount, as the increase 
up to the present time has been quite 
gradual. It cannot be doubted that 
the issuing of money-orders must 
have seriously infringed upon the 
bank-draft system, and every day it 
will do so more, as persons no longer 
confine themselves to transmitting 
small amounts, it being very fre- 
quently the case that sums of 50/. 
and upwards are forwarded in this 
manner by means Of a multiplica- 
tion of orders. The rationale of 
money-orders is so simple, and so 
easily understood by all persons, that 
they must rapidly increase ; and we 
do not doubt that Mr. Rowland 
Hill’s suggestion of making them for 
larger amounts will before long be 
carried into execution, as it is found 
that the public cannot be deterred 
by limiting the amount of the 
order, from sending what sums they 
like, and the making one order 
supply the place of two or three 
would naturally diminish the very 
expensive labour of this department. 
The eight millions of money repre- 
sented by these orders of course 
includes the transactions of the whole 
country, but they are properly con- 
sidered under the head of the General 
Office, as all the accounts are kept 
there, and there every money-order 
is ultimately checked. Between 
twelve and thirteen thousand letters 
of advice are received every morning 
in the head office of this department, 
engaging until lately upwards of two 
hundred clerks, or a fourth of the 
entire number employed in the Bank 
of England. This number by a 
simplification of the accounts is now 
reduced, but it is still very consider- 
able. On the sale of money-orders 
the Government gains 12/. 10s. per 
thousand (in number) issued, and 
this more than covers the whole 
expense of the greatest monetary 
convenience for the body of the 
people ever established. 

There is one room in the Post- 
office which visitors should -not fail 
to inquire for—the late Secret Office. 
When Smirke designed the building 
he must have known the particular 
use to which this room would be put ; 
a more low-browed, villanous-look- 
ing apartment could not well be con- 
ceived. Itlooksthe room ofa sneak, 
and it was one,—an official sneak, it 
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is true, but none the less a sneak. 
As we progress in civilization, force 
ives place to ingenious fraud. When 
olsey wished to gain possession of 
the letters of the ambassador to 
Charles V. he did so openly and 
dauntlessly, having ordered, as he 
says, 

A privye watche shoulde be made in 
London, and by a certain circuite and 
space aboutes it; in the whiche watche, 
after mydnyght, was taken passing be- 
tweene London and Brayneford, be cer- 
tain of the watche appointed to that 
quarter, one riding towards the said 
Brayneford ; who, examyned by the 
watche, answered so closeley that upon 
suspicion thereof, they searched hym, 
and founde secreteley hyd aboutes hym a 
little pacquet of letters superscribed in 
Frenche. 


More modern ministers of state 
liked not this rough manner, but 
turning up their cuffs and by the 
aid of a light finger obtained what 
they wanted, without the sufferer 
being in the least aware of the ac- 
tivity of their digits. In this room 
the official letter-picker was appro- 
priately housed. Unchallenged, and 
in fact unknown to any of the army 
of a thousand persons that garrisons 
the Post-office, he passed by a secret 
staircase every morning to his odious 
duties; every night he went out 
again unseen. He was, in short, the 
man in the iron mask of the Post- 
office. 

Behold him, in the latter days of 
his pride, in 1842, when the Chartists 
kept the north in commotion, and 
Sir James Graham issued more war- 
rants authorizing the breaking open 
letters than any previous Secretary 
of State on record,—behold him in 
the full exercise of his stealthy art! 

Some poor physical-force wretch 
at Manchester or Birmingham has 
been writing some trashy letters 
about pikes and fire-balls to his Lon- 
don confederates. See the springes 
a powerful government set to catch 
such miserable game! Immediately 
upon the arrival of the mails from 
the north the bags from the above- 
mentioned places, together with one 
or. two others to serve as a blind to 
the Post-office people, are imme- 
diately taken, sealed as they are, to 
the den of this secret inquisitor. He 
selects from them the letters he in- 
tends to operate upon. Before him 
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lie the implements of his craft,—a 
range of seals bearing upon them the 
ordinary mottos, and a piece of to- 
bacco-pipe. If none of the seals will 
fit the impressions upon the letters 
he carefully takes copies in bread ; 
and now the more serious operation 
commences. The tobacco-pipe red 
hot pours a burning blast upon the 
yielding wax; the letter is opened, 
copied, resealed, and returned to the 
, and reaches the person to whom 
it 1s directed apparently unviolated. 

In the case of Mazzini’s letters, 
however (the opening of which blew 
up the whole system), the dirty work 
was not even done by deputy; his 
letters were forwarded unopened to 
the Foreign-office, and there read 
by the minister himself. The abuses 
to which the practice was carried 
during the last century were of the 
most flagrant kind. Walpole used 
to issue warrants for the purpose of 
opening letters in almost unlimited 
numbers, and the use to which they 
were sometimes put might be judged 
by the following :— 

In 1741, at the request of A., a war 
rant issued to permit A.’s eldest son to 
open and inspect any letters which A.’s 
youngest son might write to two females, 
one of whom that youngest son had 
imprudently married. 

The foregoing is from the Report 
of the Secret Committee appointed 
to investigate the practice in 1844, 
and which contains some very curious 
matter. Whole mails, it appears, 
were sometimes detained for several 
days during the late war, and all 
the letters individually examined. 
French, Dutch, and Flemish en- 
closures were rudely rifled, and kept 
or sent forward at pleasure. There 
can be no doubt that, in some 
cases, such as frauds upon banks or 
the revenue, forgeries or murder, 
the power of opening letters was 
used, impartially to individuals and 
beneficially to the State; but the 
discoveries made thereby were so 
few that it did not in anyway coun- 
terbalance the great public crime of 
violating public confidence and per- 

tuating an official immorality. 

Thus far we have walked with 
our reader, and explained to him the 
curious machinery which acts upon 
the vast correspondence of the me- 
tropolis with the country, and of 
the country generally, with foreign 
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parts, within the establishment at 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand. The machi- 
nery for its conveyance is still more 
vast, if not so intricate. The fo- 
reign mails have at their com- 
mand a fleet of steamers such as the 
united navies of the world can 
scarcely match, threading the coral 
reefs of the ‘ Loan Antilles,’ skirt- 
ing the western coast of South Ame- 
rica, touching weekly at the ports of 
the United States, and bi-monthly 
traversing the Indian Ocean—track- 
ing, in fact, the face of the ocean 
wherever England has great inte- 
rests or her sons have many friends. 
Ere long the vast Pacific, which a 
hundred years ago was rarely pene- 
trated even by the adventurous cir- 
ecumnavigator, will become a high- 
way for the passage of her Ma- 
jesty’s mails; and letters will pass 
to Australia and New Zealand, our 
very antipodes, as soon as letters of 
oldreached the Highlands of Scotland 
or the western counties of Ireland. 
This vast system of water-posts, if so 
they might be called, is kept up at 
an annual expense of 600,000/. 

The conveyance of inland letters 
by means of the railways is compa- 
ratively inexpensive, as many of the 
eompanies are liberal enough to take 
the bags for nothing, and others at 
a very small charge. Every night 
at eight o'clock, like so much life- 
blood issuing from a great heart, 
the mails leave the metropolis, ra- 
diating on their fire-chariots to the ex- 
tremities of the land. As they rush 
along the work of digestion goes on 
as in the flying bird. The travelling 
post-office is not the least of these 
curious contrivances for saving time 
consequent upon the introduction of 
railroads. At the metropolitan sta- 
tions, from which they issue, a letter- 
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box is open until the last moment of 
their departure. The last letters into 
it are, of course, unsorted, and have 
to go through that process as the train 
proceeds. Whilst the clerks are busy 
in their itinerant office, by an in- 
genious, self-acting process, a deli- 
very and reception of mail-bags is 
going on over their heads. At the 
smaller stations, where the trains do 
not stop, the letter-bags are lightly 
hung upon rods which are swept by 
the passing mail-carriage, and the 
letters drop into a net suspended on 
one side of it to receive them. The 
bags for delivery are, at the same 
moment, transferred from the other 
side to the platform. The sorting 
of the newly-received bags imme- 
diately commences, and by this ar- 
rangement letters are caught in tran- 
situ, and the right direction given to 
them, without the trouble and loss 
of time attendant upon the old mail- 
coach system, which necessitated the 
carriage of the major part of such 
letters to St. Martin’s-le-Grand pre- 
vious to their final despatch. 

The success of Mr. Rowland Hill's 
system, with its double delivery, its 
rapid transmissions, and its great 
cheapness, which brings it within the 
range of the very poorest, is fast 
becoming apparent. Year by year 
it is increasing the amount of revenue 
it returns to the State, its profits for 
1849 being upwards of 800,000/.; a 
falling off, it is true, of some 700,000. 
a-year from the revenue derived un- 
der the old rates, but every day it is 
catching up this income, and another 
ten years of but average prosperity 
will, in all probability, place it far 
beyond its old earnings, with a ten- 
fold amount of accommodation aud 
cheapness to the public. 





LINNE, THE WOODLAND FLOWER. 


In solitudes 


Her voice came to me through the whispering woods, 
And from the fountains, and the odours deep 


Of flowers.—SHELLEY. 


Qs a hill-side bordered by a forest 
there stood an old church of 
small dimensions, whose slender tower 
contained one soft-voiced bell, which 
chimed forth on each successive Sab- 
bath a gentle invitation to attend the 
morning service ; or when, at distant 
intervals of time, an interment took 
place in the surrounding burying- 
ground, its solemn toll gave notice 
of the rare occurrence. Lausisheln 
had fallen into comparative disuse 
ever since a more stately edifice had 
been reared some miles off, but in 
the same extensive parish, and with 
a capacious cemetery attached. The 
minister who officiated at the old 
church resided near the new one ; few 
and scattered were the neighbouring 
homesteads; and a solitary cottage 
opening on the peaceful resting-place 
of the dead alone afforded evidence 
of the vicinity of the living, by 
the blue smoke which might be seen 
curling upwards from a chimney in 
the low thatched roof. This cottage 
was occupied by an individual, com- 
monly known by the appellation of 
Johnny, or ‘ Johannellinus,’ meaning 
the diminutive, who filled the offices 
conjointly of clerk and sexton, both 
these situations, as may be supposed, 
being almost sinecures at Laurisheim. 
Johannellinus was the smallest 
specimen of humanity, to be per- 
feetly formed, and with none of the 
distortions or imperfections of dwarfs, 
that it is possible to imagine,—he 
was, in short, a real pigmy ; middle- 
aged, with a charming expression of 
countenance, laughing blue eyes, and 
dancing, frisking, flibbertigibbet, will- 
o'-the-wisp sort of ways. He was an 
accomplished clerk, reading sharply 
but distinctly, and leading the half- 
dozen singers with all the airs and 
graces of a fashionable performer ; 
and as for his sextonship, no one 
could dig a grave so well and expe- 
ditiously as the agile, fairy-like Jo- 
hannellinus: some persons indeed 
afirmed, that the ‘little folk in 
green’ must aid him sometimes. 


When a funeral was performed 
at Laurisheim, it was picturesque 
(if such an expression may be 
so applied) to watch the mournful 
procession winding slowly up the 
hill-side, defile amongst crags and 
forest abutments, where wild roses, 
strawberries, and periwinkles bloomed 
in profusion, and the footfall was 
noiseless on the soft springy turf; 
then emerging from the wood into 
the open space, and entering the 
porch of the house of God, so beau- 
tiful in its primitive simplicity and 
quaint fashionings. 

Very touching it was also on those 
summer evenings, when ‘the dew it 
falleth slow, to listen far down in 
the valley beneath to the distant 
tones of Johannellinus’s flageolet, 
when the peasant resting from his 
toil, with his children sporting 
around, would take the pipe from 
his mouth and say, ‘ Listen, listem 
all,—'tis good Johannellinus piping 
away!’ as the sweet sounds floated 
past on the evening breeze. Johan- 
nellinus was an universal favourite, 
welcomed everywhere, though his 
were ‘as angels’ visits, few and far 
between ;’ but when he did come with 
his flageolet, which he rarely left 
behind, great was the rejoicin 
amongst the favoured household, 
young and old; neighbours flocked 
in, a dance was sometimes got up, 
and little Johnny was féted and 
caressed by all. Often, too, the 
woodinan, pursuing his occupation in 
the forest depths, felt he was not so 
solitary after all, when suddenly a 
strain of some cheerful air re-echoed 
through the glades, and he said to 
himself, ‘ There is Johannellinus, I 
wonder how many orchises the mani- 
kin has found to-day!’ for Johnny 
employed all his leisure hours, of 
which he had many, in searching far 
and wide for orchises, readily dis- 
posing of them to gardeners and 
amateurs. 

And Jobnny found plenty of use 
for his gains, inasmuch az he was 
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the sole protector of an orphan 
nephew, whose father had perished 
at sea, and whose young mother, 
Johnny's only sister, had literally 
died of a Seales heart for her hus- 
band’s loss. Very dearly had poor 
little Johnny loved his sister, and 
very tenderly he also loved her 
orphan boy, thrown on the world in 
helpless destitution ; and to give him 
a education, and fit ‘him for 
gaining an honest and respectable 
ivelihood, was the worthy uncle's 
first wish. Johnny's sole recreation 
was his flageolet ; and seated on the 
root of some old tree, he often so- 
laced himself with its sweet strains 
as he rested awhile from his toils; 
and certainly the second wish of his 

ileless heart was to lead the sing- 
ing at Laurisheim with that, instead 
of with his voice, on the Sabbath ; 
but he dared not propose the mea- 
sure, as the minister disliked all 
change or innovation, and Johnny 
stood in much awe of him. 

It was on the eve of the holy 
Baptist’s day, when Johannellinus 
had just seated himself to enjoy his 
frugal repast after a wearying day 
in the forest, that a pedestrian 
entered his cottage asking for rest 
and refreshment. Now there was 
something in the wayfarer’s appear- 
ance and tone of voice which in- 
stantly prepossessed Johnny in his 
favour; he was a tall, attenuated 
man, perhaps fifty years of age, but 
he looked older than he was, because 
his long locks which flowed over his 
shoulders were silvery white; his 
stooping gait, too, might have led to 
the supposition of infirmity at first 
sight, had not the piercing glance 
of his dark, eagle eye, and a free 
- step, altogether disproved the 
allegation. The request for rest and 
refreshment was simply made, and 
the words were simple enough in 
themselves, but Johnny’s musical 
ear detected the pleasant intonation 
of a sonorous voice, for he judged by 
sound, as Lavater did by expression; 
and if ever one human being felt 
suddenly attracted towards another, 
Johnny did to the strange pedes- 
trian. The latter carried a stout 
oaken staff in one hand, while the 
other supported a kind of wallet 
flung over his shoulder ; but, despite 
dust and fatigue, little Johnny felt 
perfectly warranted in saying,— 
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‘I fear that a gentleman like you, 
sir, will find it hard to put up with 
the sort of welcome I can give; but 
my best shall be done.’ 

The stranger smiled in a sad sort. 
threw down his wallet, and drew 
towards the table, and without more 
ado assisted Johnny to dispose of 
the humble viands. He then asked 
to be shown where he could sleep, 
and Johnny ushered him into the 
spare closet containing a camp bed 
and one chair, the single window 
looking full on the churchyard, 
where the moon was rising over the 
dark trees, casting strange flickering 
shadows on the graves beneath. 

Long and earnestly the stranger 
gazed on the scene, and then turning 
round and looking down on his com- 
panion, he said,— 

* Will you allow me to inhabit 
this apartment as long as I please? I 
will give you but little trouble, as I 
shall be out in the forest nearly as 
much as yourself.’ Pointing to- 
wards the crowded hillocks, he ad- 
ded,—‘ A draught from St. Hubert’s 
spring will be the most delicious 
beverage for a thirsty soul.’ 

And this mention of St. Hubert’s 
well completed Johnny's astonish- 
ment; few persons—and those only 
the natives of the spot—knowing its 
existence, hidden as it was amidst 
the mansions of the dead, and arched 
over, curtained also with ivy and 
other creepers. 

However, Johannellinus held his 
peace, for there was somewhat in 
the stranger’s voice and mien be- 
tokening both reserve and melan- 
choly, that he durst not venture on 
idle questions. He knew not how 
to refuse the request preferred, par- 
ticularly as the gentleman put down 
several gold pieces, thus liberally 
anticipating payment : so, after many 
deprecatory hints on Johnny’s part 
as to the incomplete domestic ap- 
pointments of his housekeeping, all 
of which were unheeded by his guest, 
thearrangement was concluded, much 
to Johnny’s own amazement at its 
suddenness, and at his opinions being 
so quietly but peremptorily over- 
ruled. 

Now, although Johannellinus was 
far from being of a prying or in- 
quisitive disposition, yet there was 
abundant reason in the present case 
why curiosity might have been for- 
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‘given; but whenthe little clerk found 
that the reverend incumbent evi- 
dently knew the stranger, and evinced 
deference and attention towards him, 
all misgivings vanished, and Johnny 
decided that his guest was merely an 
eccentric individual ; ‘ perhaps a leetle 
more than that, but perfectly safe 
and harmless.’ ‘ Poor gentleman,’ 
soliloquized Johnny, ‘I am sure he 
has known great trouble; and when 
I put this, and when I put that, toge- 
ther, I think I can fathom his his- 
tory. First, there are his lone ram- 
bles in the forest, and sure he isn't 
always a botanizing, ‘cause don’t I 
hear him apostrophizing of some- 
thing continually ? Secondly, don’t 
I see him in that shady corner be- 
neath the yew-tree, when he thinks 
no one, sees him, bending over that 
grave which has only the name of 
*Linette’ on its headstone, dated 
twenty-five years ago? and didn’t 
he ask me when the rose-trees had 
died which used to grow all over it? 
and hasn't he planted more, and told 
me to attend carefully to them? 
And didn’t he know where to find 
St. Hubert’s well? So I put these 
things together, and come to the con- 
clusion that he knew this place when 
he was a youngster, and long afore I 
did; that his sweetheart is buried 
there, and that he hasn't been quite 
right ever since.’ 

Johnny’s sage deductions seemed 
not altogether unwarrantable. Da- 
mian, as the stranger gave his name, 
was an indefatigable labourer, pa- 
tient in research day by day, gather- 
ing botanical treasures, classifying 
and arranging them each evening, 
and seldom ceasing to pursue most ar- 
‘dently his occupation, so that Johnny 
often felt uncertain if the pre-occu- 
pied enthusiast gave any heed to his 
humble talk, for he had no secrets ; 
and to speak of his hopes and wishes 
for the orphan boy was so natural 
and pleasant, for it must be con- 
fessed that Johnny liked a ‘ bit of 
gossip’ now and then; so he also 
‘confided his ambitious wishes re- 
specting the church music, as leader 
of the choir on his flageolet, lament- 
ing at the same time the ruinous 
condition of the sacred edifice. 

‘ Ah, poor fellow,’ thought Johan- 
nellinus, ‘I have heard that unhap- 
piness finds rest and relief in study ;’ 
.and one evening, as he turned home- 
wards from a distant part of the 
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forest, he was brought to a sudden 
halt, his suspicions confirmed, and 
sympathies all excited, on hearin 

Damian’s voice at rather a high 
pitch exclaiming,— 

‘ Most beautiful Linné! here, 
where nothing is heard save the 
rustling of the trees and the song of 
the birds, I apostrophize thee! What 
are the haughty flowers of the land 
in comparison with thee? Thou re- 
fusest to exchange the silent glen 
and the melancholy wood for the 
gay parterres of civilization; the 
mossy turf and the shady solitude is 
thy eternal bed; a fairy link and 
memento thou art of past happiness.’ 

Here Johnny could not resist 
peeping through the intervening 
boughs and leaves, and he felt quite 
awe-struck on beholding Damian 
kneeling beside a mossy knoll, 
whereon grew a delicate white flower. 
Surely it could not be that he was 
speaking to, yet he plucked a blos- 
som, at the same time continuing,— 

‘Fair little lady, sweet woodland 
Linné, I feel absolute compunction 
in plucking thee, for thou wilt pine 
and die in my hands. It is truly a 
selfish and transitory gratification, 
for the tenderest care will not save 
thee when transplanted, and cultiva- 
tion is thy death.’ 

‘Is it the flower or a spirit he is 
speaking to?’ pondered Johannel- 
linus. ‘I declare it is as sugar sweet 
to hear him as it is to hear my 
flageolet, and ‘most makes me cry.’ 

So saying, he took it from his 
pocket, breathing a wailing sym- 
phony, which caused the startled 
botanist to look hurriedly round, 
and to move quickly on; but not 
ere he had caught a glimpse of 
the inopportune musician peering 
through the leaves. 

It might be this slight incident had 
ruffied or offended the stranger, but 
shortly after Damian took his leave 
of Laurisheim, disappearing asquietly 
and mysteriously as he came ; but 
previous to his departure he signi- 
tied his wishes to the worthy sexton, 
respecting the peculiar attention he 
desired should be bestowed on the 
rose-trees replanted on the grave 
whose only memorial was the Christ- 
ian name of a female. He backed 
this request by a munificent guerdon, 
saying that a similar one would be 
forthcoming yearly, provided his 
wishes were well attended to ; adding 
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with a smile, that it would help 
sannay to pay for his nephew's 
ing. 

The little clerk did indeed venture 
to question the clergyman concern- 
ing the departed guest, but he 
checked him so authoritatively, that 
Johnny never presumed to take such 
a liberty again. 

More than a year had passed 
away, the roses were blooming in 
profusion on Linette’s grave, the 
promised stipend had been duly con- 
veyed to Johannellinus through an 
unknown channel, and the orphan 
boy had been placed at a superior 
school, when a new incumbent suc- 
ceeded to the living of Laurisheim, 
aided in the performance of his 
duties by a curate. This latter per- 
sonage was affable and communi- 
cative, and pleasantly consulted with 
Johnny respecting the details of re- 
paration and renovation in progress 
at the old church; he also was the 
bearer of the now unasked per- 
mission of Johnny’s flageolet leading 
the choir. It may readily be ima- 
gined that Johnny's heart warmed 
towards his new friend; never had 
he felt himself of such importance 
before, never had his cottage been so 
honoured by a guest since Damian 
had sojourned there. Often he 
would exclaim, in the fulness of his 
heart,— 

*What.a lucky fellow I am! how 
grateful I ought to be! Here I had 
three. wishes, and all are gratified : 
my boy is becoming a great scholar, 
my flageolet leads the choir, and the 
dear old church is beautified. Ido 
declare that if I was asked to wish 
for something else, I don’t know 
what it could be; except, indeed,’ he 
added thoughtfully, ‘that I knew 
who my benefactor was.’ 

But now he had found one to 
whom he might speak, and it was 
not long ere he disburdened his 
mind, and related all he knew con- 
cerning Damian. The reverend 

mtleman could afford no definite 
information; but when they had 
often conversed together on the 
subject, a new light seemed to spring 
up in the latter’s mind, and by de- 
grees he unfolded the following facts 
to the wondering Johnny, leaving 
him to draw his own inference. 

The lord of St. Hubert’s Priory 
held the living of Laurisheim in bis 
own gift; he was known to be an 
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eccentric nobleman, and had not 
long returned to his native land, 
after many years’ absence. He was 
unmarried, led a hermit’s life, and 
was signalized by abstruse botanical 
discoveries. It was whispered that 
an early tragical story, attending 
some lost love, had once bligh 
reason ; but nothing was known on 
that score with certainty. 

‘But of this I can speak posi- 
tively,’ continued the narrator, ‘ that 


it was at St. Hubert’s particular 


request your flageolet, Johnny, 
usurped the place of a small organ 
once in contemplation for the old 
church ; its repairs also were acce- 
lerated through the same instrn- 
mentality. With regard to the 
forest-scene you accidentally wit- 
nessed, when Damian addressed the 
wild flower, perhaps you are not 
aware that Linné is the name of a 
beautiful weed, originally selected by 
a great botanist to bear his appella- 
tion, and that it is also the endearing 
abbreviation for Jinette. All at- 
tempts to transplant this delicate 
flower from its woodland solitude 
have proved failures, it dies imme- 
diately ; and I have heard that en- 
thusiastic botanists seek the shady 
forest depths for weeks together, 
where alone they can examine the 
shrinking beauty in its full per- 
fection of growth and maturity. 
Now, friend Johnny, your clever 
brain may not find much difficulty 
in solving the problem >f Damian's 
visit to your cottage. Perhaps, also, 
he entertained private recollections 
attached to the spot, which peculiarly 
endeared it to his memory, asso- 
ciating the fair lady of the woods 
with one who had borne its name in 
the days of his early and happy 
youth.’ 

That evening, far down the peace- 
ful valley, were heard the strains of 
the flageolet, and the prolonged 
echoes were slow and solemn, so that 
folks said one to another,— 

‘Johannellinus is practising for 
the Sabbath—won’t it be grand to 
have such fine church music ?’ 

The roses still continued to bloom 
on the grave, whose headstone re- 
corded the name of ‘ Linette,’ years 
after Johnny the Diminutive had 
found a last resting-place close at 
hand—years after Johnny's orphan 
nephew had become a good, a wise, 
and a great man. 





TOUCHING OPINION AND EVIDENCE. 


BY MORGAN RATTLER. 


We have two books before us 

worthy of consideration, and 
deserving of elaborate notice, but 
difficult to deal with in such compass 
as the pages of a monthly magazine 
afford. We consequently pretend to 
do little more than draw attention to 
these works, and offer some sugges- 
tions with regard to them which may 
haply induce the lover of truth, and 
the student of the means and ap- 
pliances whereby it may be best and 
most easily arrived at, to search them 
thoroughly. They will reward his 
trouble. The first is An Essay on 
the Influence of Authority in Matters 
of Opinion, by George Cornewall 
Lewis,* a gentleman who has of yore 
translated more than one work on 
political science, who has written 
several original books, and filled 
several official situations of trust, and 
is now, we believe, an Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. 

The essay now before us is simply, 
gracefully, and candidly written, as 
befits a solemn subject, and bears 
evidence on every page that it is the 
production of an accomplished scholar 
and a sincere and careful thinker. 
It displays especial mark, too, of 
being the work of one who has been 
bred to a public career, and from his 
youth upward aspired to become a 
statesman. As to its purpose, it is 
to add a new link to the chain of 
effusions touching the fundamental 
processes of thought connected with 
reasoning which have been drawn 
down from the Novum Organum of 
Lord Bacon to the present hour, and 
notably by the labours of Archbishop 
Whately, Dr. Whewell, and Mr. 
John Mill. 

The first chapter is on the nature 
of authority in matters of opinion ; 
and Mr. Lewis commences by laying 
down what portion of the subjects of 
belief is understood to be included 
under this appellation of matters of 
opinion, and what is the meaning of 
the generally-received distinction be- 
tween matters of opinion and matters 
of fact. He says accordingly,— 


By a matter of fact, I understand any- 
thing of which we obtain a conviction 
from our internal consciousness or any 
individual event or phenomenon which is 
the object of sensation. It is true that 
even the simplest sensations involve 
some judgment: when a witness reports 
he saw an object of a certain shape and 
size, or at a certain distance, he describes 
more than a mere impression of his sense 
of sight, and his statement implies a 
theory and explanation of the bare phe- 
nomenon. When, however, this judg- 
ment is of so simple a kind as to become 
wholly unconscious, and the interpretation 
of the appearances is a matter of general 
agreement, the object of sensation may, 
for our present purpose, be considered a 
fact. A fact, as so defined, must be 
limited to individual sensible objects, and 
not extended to general expressions or 
formulas, descriptive of classes of facts, 
or sequences of phenomena, such as, the 
blood circulates, the sun attracts the 
planets, and the like. 

Propositions of this sort, though de- 
scriptive of realities, and, therefore, in 
one sense, of matters of fact, relate to 
large classes of phenomena, which cannot 
be grasped by a single sensation, which 
can only be determined by a long series 
of observations, and are established by a 
long series of intricate reasoning. Taken 
in this sense, matters of fact are decided 
by an appeal to our own consciousness or 
sensation, or to the testimony, direct or 
indirect, of the original and percipient 
witnesses. Doubts, indeed, frequently 
arise as to the existence of a matter of 
fact, in consequence of the diversity of 
the reports made bythe original witnesses, 
or the suspiciousness of their testimony. 
A matter of fact may again be doubt- 
ful, in consequence of the different con- 
structions which may be put upon ad- 
mitted facts and appearances, in a case 
of proof by (what is termed) circum- 
stantial evidence. Whenever such doubts 
exist, they cannot be settled by a direct 
appeal to testimony, and can only be 
resolved by reasoning ; instances of which 
are afforded by the pleadings of lawyers 
and the disquisitions of historians upon 
contested facts. When an individual fact 
is doubted upon reasonable grounds, its 
existence becomes a matter of opinion. 
The existence of such a fact, however, is 
not a general or scientific truth, but a 
question to be decided by a consideration 
of the testimony of witnesses. Matters 
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of opinion not being disputed questions 
of fact, are general propositions or theo- 
rems relating to laws of nature or mind, 
principles and rules of human conduct, 
future probabilities, deductions from hy- 
potheses, and the like, about which a 
doubt may reasonably exist. All doubt- 
ful questions, whether of speculation or 
practice, are matters of opinion. With 
regard to these, the ultimate source of 
our belief is always a process of reason- 
ing. 

Having set forth this statement, 
he then proceeds to declare that he 
proposes ‘to inquire how far our 
opinions may be poy influenced 
by the mere authority of others, in- 
dependently of our own conviction 
founded upon appropriate reasoning.’ 
But before we follow him further, it 
is necessary to observe in what sense 
he uses the word authority. It is in 
accordance with its sense in classical 
writers. He observes,— 

One of the meanings of auctoritas is 
explained by Facciolati as follows :—Jtem 
pro pondere ac momento quod habent 
res legitime, sapienter, ac prudenter con- 
stitute ut sunt leges, decreta senatus, 
dicta prudentum, res preclare geste, 
sententiea clarorum virorum. (See Cic. 
Top. c. 19.) An auctor meant the ori- 
ginator or creator of anything. Hence 
Virgil speaks of the deified Augustus as 
Auctorem frugum tempestatumque po- 
tentem (Georg. i. 27); and Sallust says 
that unequal glory attends scriptorem et 
auctorem rerum. (Cat. c.11.) Hence any 
person who determines our belief even as 
a witness, is called an auctor. Thus 
Tacitus, in quoting Julius Cesar as a 
witness with respect to the former state 
of the Gauls, call him summus auctorum 
(Germ. c. 28); i.e. the highest of au- 
thorities. As writers, particularly of his- 
tory, were the authorities for facts, auctor 
came to mean a writer. Hence Juvenal 
speaks of a preceptor of the Roman youth 
being required ut legat historias, auctores 
noverit omnes, tanquam ungues diyi- 
tosque suos (viii. 231).* 

It is well, moreover, to know preli- 
minarily, that whenever in the course 
of the essay Mr. Lewis speaks of the 
principle of authority, he wishes to be 
understood as meaning the principle 
of adopting the belief of others on a 
matter of opinion without reference 
to the particular grounds on which 
that belief may rest. Of course a large 
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— of the general opinions of 
uman kind are derived from mere 
authority, particularly in childhood 
and early youth ; and thus, in Words- 
worth’s phrase, ‘ the boy is father to 
the man.’ We derive our first opi- 
nion from our parents or guardians, 
and our associates in the nursery and 
the play-ground—from their pre- 
cepts, practice, and habitudes; and 
these, perhaps, for their enduring 
potency, are the ane opinions of 
our lives for good or evil, whether in 
the form of true guides and impulses 
of action, or as prejudices of this our 
first aineatel education; Zamen 
usque recurrunt, to whatever succes- 
sive processes of mental culture 
we may be subsequently subjected, 
and through whatever scenes of 
varied and many-coloured existence 
we may in after days pass. The boy 
who in childhood is imbued with un- 
generous, mean, or sordid feelings, 
never will expand into a gentleman. 
Lacquer the image as you may, sooner 
or later the yellow clay will break 
out surely. Moreover, in questions 
of a practical nature throughout life 
we are all compelled, however well 
informed generally, to lean upon the 
advice of professional and other 
skilled persons, who have devoted 
themselves to the details as well as 
the principles of some one pursuit. 
If you fall sick, albeit well aware 
of the nature of your disease, and 
of the character of the remedies 
which should be applied to it, you 
betake yourself to the physician for 
the nice and particular management 
thereof, and yield a plenary obe- 
dience to his prescriptions: if Jones 
or Brown, or some other vile cab- 
bager — some sartor putidus — sues 
you for some trifle wrongfully, you 
turn aside and set your attorney at 
the reptile—a thief to phlebotomize 
a thief! In either case you are 
under the authority of the individual 
you employ, so far forth as you 
accord your belief to his opinions, 
whereof you have no accurate power 
of verification ; and if these opinions 
be erroneous, you, too, are led into 
error: so that all you can reasonably 
hope for, when you have thus to im- 








* It is odd he should have here omitted as an illustration of his sense of the word, 
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Sive neglectum genus et nepotes 
Respicis Auctor. 
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pose your faith and trust, is to be 
able to choose the guide who is the 
least likely to lead you astray. To 
forward the probability of this result 
is one of the main objects of Mr. 
Lewis's essay. And most important 
it is, though generally speaking many 
of our opinions formed in youth on 
matters of the greatest moment are 
little susceptible of subsequent or- 
ganic change, or even considerable 
modification. Most men stick to the 
religion and politics in which they 
were born and bred; and even the 
most constitutionally impressible, and 
the most unstable characters, see rea- 
son good for this fidelity, and shrink 
very nervously from a breach of it. 
The sanction of public opinion bears 
against it with a force which few 
care to brave, and still fewer can 
endure. Lord Byron, whose own 
humour in all operations of reason 
and flights of fancy was most ver- 
satile, and whose own ‘ mobility ’* 
of feeling and conduct was excessive, 
has recorded in one of his MSS. how 
sagacious he was of the ungrateful 
peril of change in these cardinal 
matters. He remarks :— 

The world visits change of politics or 
change of religion with a more severe 
censure than a mere difference of opinion 
would appear to me to deserve. But 
there must be some reason for this feel- 
ing; and I think it is that these depar- 
tures from the earliest instilled ideas of 
our childhood, and from the line of con- 
duct chosen by us when we enter into 
public life, have been seen to have more 
mischievous results for society, and to 
prove more weakness of mind, than other 
actions in themselves more immoral. 


This is so, but furthermore we 
shall find that all men’s fancies and 
feelings, with respect to government, 
history, nationality, climate, scenery, 
and the relations generally of ex- 
ternal nature, are for ever deeply 
tinged with the notions and visions 
of their boyhood. It is well ob- 
served too by our author, that 

This transmission of opinions from 


* This is Byron’s own phrase. He says of the Lady Adeline :— 
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one generation to another in a lump 
(like the succession of property per uni- 
versitatem, according to the expression of 
the Roman lawyers), which results from 
family influences and the authority exer- 
cised by the parent and the senior upon 
the mind of the child and the junior, 
doubtless contains a considerable alloy 
of evil, inasmuch as it perpetuates error 
in combination with truth, and affords 
no test for their discrimination. But it 
is mainly this process which in each 
community connects the present with the 
past, and creates a unity and continuity 
of national character and feeling. It is 
the insensible and incessant propagation 
of opinions from the old to the young 
within the circle of every family, and the 
uninguiring adoption by the growing 
generation of the moral and intellectual 
ideas of their immediate predecessors, 
which give to each nation its distinctive 
attributes—which enable it to maintain 
its characteristic peculiarities, and which 
prevent the general level of civilization 
throughout the country from receding or 
becoming irregular. The traditions of 
civilization, if we may use the expression, 
are to a great extent perpetuated by the 
implicit faith of children in the authority 
of their parents. 

What degree of modification in 
after-life these opinions may receive 
depends partly on _ circumstances, 
partly on the man’s natural dispo- 
sition. If the latter be dull and 
sluggish, and the former act but 
rarely or feebly upon it, little or no 
modification will take place. Cir- 
cumstances may apparently make or 
mar men, but it is not reallyso. No 
doubt in the world, as amongst 
gamblers, false dicers, and such-like 
cattle, there is a good deal of what 
they facetiously term ‘ready-made 
luck,’ such as illustrious birth, 
ample fortune, stalwart frame, 
comely and intellectual features, the 
divinely informed and perfectly or- 
ganized microcosm, so that there 
may be the mens sana in corpore sano. 
But if the last only de, and be in- 
spired with fiery energy, though 
without any one other of the adven- 
titious gifts of Lady Fortune, quam 


* So well she acted all and every part 


By turns,—with that vivacious versatility, 
Which many people take for want of heart. 
They err—’tis merely what is called mobility, 
A thing of temperament and not of art, 
Though seeming so from its supposed facility, 
And false—though true, for surely they’re sincerest 
Who are strongly acted on by what is nearest.—Don Juan. 
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Deam facimus celoque locamus, 30 
very idly, most certain it is,— 

Men at some time are masters of their 

fates : 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in the stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 
And the Abbé De La Menais smote 
‘the nail right on the head when he 
laid down the rule, Les circonstances 
ne forment pas les hommes ; elles les 
montrent. 

It would not be desirable, how- 
ever, in society that everybody had 
the same ardent soul—that every- 
body had the same fever at the core 
impelling him constantly to seek, by 
his acts, his inventions, his dear 
labours, to dazzle the vision of those 
who move in the same sphere with 
himself, or it may be the vision of 
all human kind. It is not well that, 
as in times of civil strife so in the 
social world all should be ‘in busy, 
stirring, stormy motion.’ Let the 
unsleeping spirits explore and dare 
new paths, and labour and endure 
with surpassing energy and courage, 
and perform mighty deeds of‘ derring 
do! After all, neither is human 
life sufficiently long, nor the world 
sufficiently large, to allow of many 
of them exhibiting together on its 

e. But it were a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, that the mul- 
titude, the many, or, to use the 
stronger word, though not invidi- 
ously, the herd of human kind, 
should be mild, moderate, humble, 
and constant in their general opi- 
nions, and even in many of their 
old inworn prejudices, lest, perad- 
venture, worse may come in their 
place, and that they should be in no 
sort addicted to transcendental or 
forlorn speculations, such as engaged 
the fallen angels in Milton's Hell. 
We join not in the reproach of 
Béranger’s gipsy to the steady-going 
philosopher of the olden time : — 

Ton ceil ne peut se détacher, 

Philosophe, 
De mince étoffe ; 

Ton ceil ne peut se détacher 

Du vieux cog de ton vient clocher. 

No; on the contrary, we sympa- 
thize rather with Byron's Sultan, 
and should not at all object to a 
large allowance throughout the 
world of such easy persons as this 
‘Imperial Manslayer.’* 
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He saw with his own eyes the moon was 
round, 
Was also certain that the earth was 


square, 

Because he had journied fifty miles and 
found 

No sign that it was circular anywhere. 


But, seriously, we should like in 
these matters of lofty inquiry and 
speculation to see the multitude con- 
tent to be bystanders, while the few 
oe ee the game. And this leads us 
right back to ‘ Authority,’ and Mr. 
Lewis's disquisition concerning it. 
Referring to those opinions where- 
with a man is imbued in his child- 
hood, he admits that they are, gene- 
rally speaking, subjected to no great 
share of modification in after life. 
In fact, they are much less so than 
might be at first supposed in this 
advanced state of the civilized world, 
when we consider how great and 
multiform are the facilities of in- 
tercourse and intercommunication 
amongst all classes and nations, and 
how speedily knowledge of facts, at 
least, can be conveyed from point to 
point, and how numerous, and widely - 
spread, and ramified from the large 
deep conduits to minute branches, 
are those organs whose function it is 
to spread abroad and distribute in- 
struction. But the reasons are ob- 
vious enough,—the generality of 
mankind have not leisure to learn, 
and of the remainder a great part 
have not the inclination, and not a 
few are destitute of the capacity. 
There are more utter asses in the 
world on two legs than philanthro- 
pists are pleased to fancy ; things, we 
mean, only fit to bear burdens, but 
too many of whom, nevertheless, 
escape the load and the lashes, and 
have the marble manger and the 
gilded oats. 

Again, albeit we laugh at the 
poct’s fantasy of ‘a village Hamp- 
den,’ ‘ a mute inglorious Milton,’ and 
‘a Cromwell guiltless of his country’s 
blood,’ as much as we would at the 
notion of a potato bringing forth the 
flower of a dahlia if it had happened 
to have been planted in a garden 
instead of a field, yet undoubtedly 
there are many men fairly endowed 
with natural gifts, and some endowed 
richly, whom we find constrained to 
& monotonous and unhonoured ob- 





* One of the Sultan’s titles, which has often been shown to be good. 
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seurity by the net. of circumstances, 
whose reticulations are indeed small, 
but whose strength is proof. To the 
man bound down to move in a petty 
circle, whether by compulsion or a 
vicious choice, the onward movement 
of others is of little note and less 
consequence. They pass by him 
straightforward in their career, the 
whilst he plods round and round 
without ever advancing ; they pass 
like a drift of burnished clouds, 
leaving him after the moment of their 
departure, if he look up again, to 
gaze simply on a grey waste of sky. 
The ‘go-a-head’ and ‘ time-is-money’ 

rinciples of modern times are not, 
in truth, favourable to the develope- 
ment of education, the spread and 
advancement of knowledge, or the 
procreation and growth of sound 
opinions. The pilgrim who wends 
his way through the primal land of 
the East on foot sees more, and ob- 
serves and remembers more, than 
the Tartar who gallops over it at 
fierce speed. Of the working classes 
—that is, of those who win their 
bread in one way or other by manual 
labour—very few, as Mr. Lewis re- 
marks, ever have the opportunity of 
verifying or enlarging their originally 
acquired opinions. Mr. Locke has 
not only explained this, but put 
the proposition more generally and 
more justly ; for labour of mind in 
some one particular and stunted 
avocation whereby to gain a live- 
lihood, is oftentimes more soul- 
crushing than labour of body. Mr. 
Locke says,— 

A great part of mankind are, by the 
natural and unalterable state of things in 
this world and the constitution of human 
affairs, unavoidably given over to invin- 
cible ignorance of those proofs on which 
others build, and which are necessary to 
establish those opinions; the greatest 
part of men, having much to do to get 
the means of living, are not in a con- 
dition to look after those learned and 
laborious inquiries. 

Even of the middle classes, who 
have better means of mental culture, 
Mr. Lewis truly observes,— 

Their time is from an early age en- 
grossed with their industrial pursuits. 
Their daily business, combined with the 
care of their families, necessarily con- 
sumes the chief part of their attention, 
and leaves few opportunities for study or 
reflection. 

He might have added, moreover, 
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in Lord Bacon's phrase, for the 
wholesome and healing cultivation 
of ‘high thoughts’ and of elevating 
and ennobling amusements. There 
is a dread barrenness in the ever- 
recurring busy day that blasts the 
weary eyesight, which from inve- 
terate habit it is now too late to 
withdraw from it, even though the 
goal for which we struggled has been 
won, and what we once considered 
the true cause vivendi all secured. 
A beloved relative of ours, who had 
run a prosperous career in the world, 
used to say to us towards the close 
of his life, with no slight touch of 
melancholy, ‘ When I had time to 
amuse myself I had not money, and 
now that I have money [ have not 
time.’ . The relish, too, was gone, so 
that even if the time were made it 
would have availed little for enjoy- 
ment; and thus it is with multitudes. 
Again, take those classes blessed with 
an early competence, amongst whom 
education is largely spread, who 
might pass an easy existence like the 
Homeric gods, quite absolved from 
the muck of toil, and in the full 
indulgence of the learned leisure,— 
still, as our author remarks,— 

Many of these, particularly the more 
energetic, are occupied with the business 
and the affairs of active life, which either 
leave little time for reading and thought 
or restrict it to one subject. Others 
consume a large portion of their time in 
amusements, or at the most in pursuits 
of mere curiosity; and still more ac- 
quiesce without examination in the opin- 
ions current amongst their friends and 
associates. Even persons of a spe- 
culative turn of mind, having leisure for 
speculation, confine their thoughts to a 
limited class of subjects, and entertain 
on all other subjects opinions mainly 
derived from authority. 

All this is true enough, but albeit 
true in no sort strange. Man, like 
the monkey, is what is called a social 
animal, and like him, moreover, 
deeply affected by the propensity to 
mimicry and the passion for notice. 
Magnanimity, self- inclusion, and 
the sedate worship of the inward 
glory, are amongst the rarest of his 
virtues. When in lusty health, and 
sportive spirits, and untamed energy, 
he values more than anything ex- 
citement fror without, and this he 
finds most abundantly in the society 
and in the applause, however won, 
of the world before whom he plays 
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his part, the essence whereof is as 
nothing in comparison with the at- 
traction. Let him have only leave 
to split the ears of the groundlings 
and obtain their hands, and little 
recks he whether it be as the Clown 
or Hamlet. Whilst, too, the thea- 
trical procession (to which Lucian 
was so fond of comparing the march 
of human life) occupies the stage, he 
delights in his quaint dress, and in 
the noise and blaze of the fireworks 
which attend his progress, and in the 
tawdry decorations of the scene. 
Under these conditions, for a man 
there is no retired, quiet, peaceful 
es he lives, moves, and has his 
ing, in the glare and glitter of 
the broad light. With respect to 
opinions, this class of persons trouble 
not themselves to weigh or consider 
them. ‘Their practice is of a sum- 
mary nature; they first take an 
opinion, and then learn how to de- 
fend it,— 
These be the madmen who have made 
men mad 
By their contagion; conquerors and 
kings, 
Founders of sects and systems. 

As to the Sardanapali of the earth, 
they number in their ranks not a 
few of the most highly-gifted by 
Nature, and the most richly-endowed 
by experience and observation of her 
children. They are the pleasantest 
of all companions, and perhaps the 
most affluent in correct opinions of 
men and things generally, though little 
addicted to ponderous consideration 
or deep research ; and as mere world- 
lings—the Mercutios of the passing 
hour—we know not that they are 
unwise in their generation, if they 
can only contrive to spend their 
lives betimes ; for that saddest of all 
diseases, old age, is to them a disease 
the most deplorable, like the life-in- 
death repose without rest of the Pre- 
adamite sultans in the Hall of Eblis,* 
where, though the quickness of sen- 
sation remain within, the outward 
mass and form is cold, benumbed, 
impassive, and incapable. As to the 
poor fellows who spend the better 
part of their lives in pursuits of mere 
curiosity, we have much sympathy 
with them, if these. pursuits be in- 
tellectual, exalted, and abstract. We 
look upon them as pioneers in the 
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field of science, by the labours 
whereof the oy of the human 
mind for satisfactory knowledge is to 
be still further indulged, or the com- 
modities of human life are to be 
enlarged. Their reward is not to be 
now, and public gratitude knows no 
hereafter. These explorators we re- 
spect, although even in their par- 
ticular pursuit they have rather 
dreams and visions than sound and 
positive opinions, and second-hand 
fancies only for the most part in 
other matters; but we have an utter 
contempt for those hide-bound and 
laborious idlers, who have neither 
the mental energy nor the flush of 
animal spirits to throw themselves 
into the struggle of active life, nor 
the philosophy to devote themselves 
to unambitious enjoyment, but fritter 
and fuss away their existence in 
hunting down ‘ words, words, words,’ 
or in multiplying dull commentaries, 
or poring over and guessing at half- 
mutilated inscriptions, or collecting 
weeds, or classifying paving-stones, 
or preserving periwinkles, or im- 
paling insects. ‘These things are all 
well enough in their way when 
thrown down as subsidiary materials 
before a competent workman engaged 
in rearing some markworthy edifice, 
but as for the individuals concerned 
in the labour and research they are 
no better than the mere chiffonniers 
of literature and science ; and utterly 
incapable are they of enlarging their 
minds to the grasp of a substantive 
opinion upon any subject. Passing 
from individuals and classes to man- 
kind at large, Mr. Lewis justly ob- 
serves how mighty is the influence 
of fashion. He says :— 


Men in general, even with regard to 
their opinions, are influenced by the pre- 
vailing fashion. They fear singularity 
more than error; they accept numbers as 
the index of truth, and they follow the 
crowd. The dislike of labour, the fear 
of unpopularity, the danger of even setting 
up individual opinion against established 
convictions and the voice of the multi- 
tude, contribute to strengthen this in- 
clination. In the voting of political bo- 
dies it is necessary to make the decision 
depend upon the numerical majority. 
But although everybody is aware that 
numbers are not a test of truth, yet many 
persons, while they recognize this maxim 


in theory, violate it in practice, and ac- 


* Beckford’s Vathek. 
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cept opinions simply because they are 
entertained by the people at large. 


This is all natural as the world 
goes, and not unwise on the part of 
those who desire to pass tranquilly 
throngh it. ‘There are few things of 
which the multitude of all classes 
and castes is less tolerant than ori- 

inality and genius; the man who 
is much in advance of his age is not 
alone in an uneasy but a dangerous 
position. It was a maxim of Vol- 
taire’s—that miraculous incarnation 
of Common Sense— 


Qui n’a pas l’esprit de son Age, 
De son ge a tous les malheurs. 


And if the calamities of worthy in- 
ventors, and innovators, and disco- 
verers, and displayers of new realms 
of thought and action, were to be 
written by another Disraeli, the book 
would supply abundant evidence to 
establish the truth of the maxim. 
Most happy, peradventure, are they 
who are travellers on the beaten 
peaceful path. Next let us observe, 


that for most of the opinions which 
_ men in their conduct through 
i 


fe it is obvious they must rely upon 
what Mr. Locke styles their ‘ habit- 
ual knowledge,’ or, in the language 
of mathematics, upon formule ready 
to their minds as established truths, 
though the proofs by which they 
were originally satisfied are no longer 
familiar to their call. 

After touching upon this preli- 
minary matter, we now follow Mr. 
Lewis to his disquisition ‘On the 
marks of trustworthy Authority.’ 
In matters of fact, as contradistin- 
guished by him from matters of 
opinion, he submits that the credi- 
bility of a witness to a fact depends 
mainly upon the four following con- 
ditions, namely,— 

1. That the fact fell within the 
range of his senses. 

2. That he observed or attended 
to it. 

3. That he possesses a fair amount 
of intelligence and memory. 

4. That he is free from any sinister 
or misleading interest ; or if not, that 
he is a person of veracity. 

From the concurrence of these 
four conditions we judge of the cre- 
dibility of a particular witness or 
witnesses, and our belief in the state- 
ment rests entirely on his or their 
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credit. It is otherwise with argu- 
ments. 

They (quoth Mr. Lewis) have a pro- 
bative force quite independent of the 
person by whom they are invented or 
propounded. They depend on the re- 
lation of premises and conclusion, of 
antecedent and consequent. For the 
truth of his premises the author of an 
argument may be personally responsible ; 
but the sequence of his conclusion is a 
matter quite independent of his individual 
veracity. 

Now this is plain and true, and 
moreover it is illustrated by one of 
those images of Lord Bacon (here 
cited) which at once satisfy the judg- 
ment and illuminate the memory, 
‘till we forget ourselves, till all’s 
forgot.’ It is this:— 

Testimony is like an arrow shot from 
a long-bow, the force depends upon the 
strength of the hand that draws it ; argu- 
ment is like an arrow from a cross-bow, 
which has great force though shot by a 
child. 

As a deduction from the above, 
Mr. Lewis puts forth the proposition 
that 

Anonymous testimony to a matter of 
fact is, therefore, wholly devoid of weight, 
—unless, indeed, there be circumstances 
which render it probable that a trust- 
worthy witness has adequate motives for 
concealment, or extraneous circumstances 
may support and accredit a statement, 
which left to itself would fall to the 
ground. 

We do not think his illustrations 
of the latter part of this doctrine are 
happy. Thus, though important 
communications may be conveyed in 
an anonymous letter, it would in 
ninety-nine cases out of the hundred 
be no point of wisdom to be guided 
by it; and it would be always more 
consistent with true nobility of mind, 
and upon the calculation of chances 
in like manner safer, to reject and 
despise it utterly. To give any 
weight and consistency to the con- 
tents you must examine them very 
nicely, and allow, moreover, a wide 
sweep for anxious guess-work. It is 
easier and better to at once avoid it 
as a snare laid in your way, and to 
dismiss it from your thoughts as ‘a 
thing devised by the enemy.’ Mr. 
Lewis goes on to say,— 

An anonymous work, too, may some- 
times exhibit an internal evidence of 
truth ; that is, there may be certain 
marks in the writing which give it an 
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air of veracity, though the author may 
have deemed it prudent to withhold his 
name from the public. It is in this 
manner that anonymous statements of 
facts in newspapers are authenticated ; 
the periodical appearance of the news- 
paper, and the character which its ma- 
nagement may have acquired for correct~- 
ness of intelligence, serving as guarantees 
for the truth of its statements. State- 
ments in an anonymous publication may 
likewise acquire credibility from their re- 
maining uncontradicted by persons who 
have an interest in contradicting them, 
and are acquainted with the facts of the 
case. It may be added that a work may 
be anonymous from the loss of the au- 
thor’s name, though its original pub- 
lication may not have been anonymous. 
For instance, the Acts of the Apostles 
and many chronicles of the middle ages 
are now anonymous, though there is no 
reason to suppose that the authors con- 
cealed their names from their contem- 
poraries. 

We pass with a flying foot over 
the examples touching the anony- 
mous statements in occasional pub- 
lications andin newspapers. Certain 
it is that in the latter, as in reviews 
and magazines, experience has proved 
that it is not desirable that the name 
of the author should be appended to 
each article; but it is equally true that 
all statements in these publications 
should be received with great cau- 
tion, and large allowance made for 
political bias, for party feeling, and 
personal spleen. With respect to 
individuals especially it should be 
remembered that in public life every 
man has two characters,—one be- 
stowed upon him by his friends, the 
other imposed upon him by his ene- 
mies; and, indeed, in private life it 
is too frequently the same. But how 
could it well be otherwise? He 
were a poor creature, indeed, who 
should succeed in pleasing every- 
body! But there is a doctrine sub- 
sequently put forth upon which we 
have a very strong fecling. It is 
not only true, as Mr. Lewis says, 
that statements in an anonymous 
publication may acquire credibility 
from their remaining uncontradicted, 
but the fact unfortunately is, that 
they generally acquire not simply 
credibility but credit. This is so; 
but it ought not so to be, for it is 
disgraceful to society and to human 
nature. Nothing in our mind can 
be much more abominable than that 
a calumny should be circulated and 
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believed because it has ‘ been seen in 
print, and has remained uncontra- 
dicted. Why should a man con- 
descend himself, or permit his friends 
who have an interest in him and 
know the circumstances of the case, 
to contradict it? Surely a man who 
had belief in himself and utter scorn 
of the herd, commingled with a firm 
faith in the generosity of those who 
are made of the ‘porcelain clay of 
human kind,’ and whose good and 
genial opinion upon earth is alone 
inordinately to be desired, might rest 
upon his character, and refuse con- 
temptuously to plead to the declara- 
tion of a nameless accuser—a stabber 
in the dark—a moral assassin—a 
coward, who only wants the courage 
to be a physical assassin. Surely a 
man might wisely do so if his slan- 
derer were undiscoverable as well as 
anonymous, trusting to the fidelity 
of time for rendering justice, and 
reserving to himself the right of 
hunting down like vermin the villain 
who had assailed him, if ever he 
should stand disclosed. Meantime, 
each individual propagator of the 
libellous falsehood or scandal ought 
to be held personally responsible, 
even to his heart’s blood; and the 
fact that the noxious matter had been 
in print, forsooth, should be held 
not merely as a dastardly excuse, but 
as no excuse at all, any more than, 
according to the old simile with re- 
ference to libel, it would be an excuse 
for a man to circulate poison because, 
indeed, he had found it ready to his 
murderous hand in a phial. And 
all men of honour should regard the 
propagator ofan anonymous calumny 
with a degree of abhorrence short 
only of that they would entertain 
of the originator. If society would 
take the matter up in this way, and 
regard it in this light, all would be 
well. But society does not and will 
not. There is a feeling of malignity 
implanted in the human heart, which 
education, a catholic philosophy, and 
the habitual nurture of lofty thoughts, 
can alone eradicate, and this forbids 
it. Even after a calumny has been 
altogether refuted, so that no person 
can any longer pretend to believe it, 
those who propagated it still chuckle 
in the spirit of the Italian saying, 
Si non e vero e ben trovato. This 
very adage, we remember, was cited 
in the leading article of a newspaper, 
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when it was compelled to admit that 
a passage in a report of a speech by 
Lord Brougham upon some occasion, 
in which he was represented as hav- 
ing elaborately compared Sir E. Sug- 
den to a bug, was a sheer fabrication, 
having no foundation whatsoever in 
fact or semblance of fact, and being 
only a mischievous emanation from 
the brain of a half-crazed reporter. 
Besides, sooth to say, amongst the 
multitude there is a natural taste for 
lies, which are sedulously fostered 
into beliefs. We talk not alone of 
the comparatively harmless false- 
hoods of history, the velificatus Athos 
and the like, but of the base and 
malignant falsehoods affecting emi- 
nent individuals. 

For example, one half the stories 
invented or recorded by the re- 
nowned historian Tacitus, and the 
pleasant gossip Suetonius, against the 
Julian Cesars, are palpably and 
grossly untrue—some are physically, 
others morally impossible; yet we 
are taught these monstrous figments 
in youth, and for the most part our 
age, without pausing for a moment's 
rational inquiry, acquiesces in their 
truth. Thousands still believe that 
the Duke of Wellington was sur- 
prised at Waterloo, and owed the 
salyation of his army from utter de- 
struction to the accidental coming up 
of the Prussians —thousands still be- 
lieve with Byron, that he ungene- 
rously refrained from endeavouring 
to save the life of Marshal Ney. 
Both are known to all who list to 
learn to be most flagrant falsehoods. 
it has been repeated over and over 
again, in conversation and in print, 
and even in print under the mask of 
History, that during the debate 
touching the formation of the Can- 
ning administration, the Duke de- 
clared ‘he must hold himself to 
have been mad if he ever dreamt of 
taking the office of a minister of 
state.” This was the substance, ac- 
cording to our recollection, of the 
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words imputed to him in one or two 
of the newspapers. But what was 
the fact ? e ourselves were pre- 
sent during the delivery of the 
speech in question, and we know of 
our own positive knowledge that he 
never said anything of the sort, nor 
anything which, by the exercise of 
any honest ingenuity upon the part 
of the reporter, could have been 
twisted into bearing the meaning 
which was falsely conveyed to the 
public. But politics ran high in 
those days amongst the reporters as 
well as amongst other classes of the 
community. There was no surveil- 
lance—no overwatching in the gal- 
lery then as there is now; the paper 
was obliged to depend upon the 
judgment and discretion, the accu- 
racy and fidelity, of each individual 
reporter. It is but just to add, 
however, that it was only on the 
rarest occasions it had reason to re- 
gret its confidence.* 

But this aside. Tor many reasons 
a dignified silence, like that observed 
by the Duke, is in most cases of 
anonymous attack advisable. It 
would be always so if society lent it 
its aid and countenance, refusing, as 
a general principle, to give credit to 
a calumny because it was anony- 
mous. Men would never then be 
forced into the unequal combat with 
an enemy shrouded from sight and 
invulnerable to blows. There is not 
only danger, there is humiliation and 
pollution, in the contest. It is like a 
clean pretty-faced schoolboy, in his 
best bib and tucker, boxing a soot- 
embossed, featureless sweep. Camp- 
bell’s act has exercised a beneficial 
influence, and those injured by the 
libeller owe it to the public morality 
to put that act in force where the 
may; but there are many libe 
which it is impossible wholly to re- 
fute under the forms of a court of 
law, and then some part of the 
calumny is sure to stick. There 
are, however, many calumnious in- 


* The reporters of that day were a body of extremely able, well-informed, and 
honoufable men, many of whom now occupy an emiaent position in the eyes of the 


world. 


Of late years the number of reporters employed for each morning journal has 


been nearly doubled, and a summary-writer and a gallery-superintendant attached to 
each corps; but in individual excellence the greater number of the old hands never 
were surpassed ; and although the parliamentary reports are at present twice as long 
as they used to be, they are certainly by no means twice as good, and tend, moreover, 
most materially to increase a crying evil, namely, the multiplication of bad speeches. 
If the trashmongers of Parliament were not reported they would soon cease their 


prating. 
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juries that cut to the heart, which 
the law cannot reach, and for which 
redress can only be sought under 
the sanction of a code of honour, or 
by resort to the violence of a just 
revenge, such as slitting the nostrils 
or cutting off the ears of the libeller. 
It is bootless in almost every case to 
rely upon a contradiction, unless the 
injured party (which can rarely come 
to pass, and that only when the 
libeller is Se clumsy at his 
trade) can tender such corroborative 
proof of the truth of his own counter- 
assertion as cannot be impugned. 
And even then the same class of 
persons who have read and digested 
the libel will not all read the contra- 
diction, and to those who do not it 
will remain virtually uncontradicted. 
This is bad enough ; but when there 
only is and only can be a simple 
counter-assertion to an anonymous 
libel, the malignant majority are 
rather more likely to take the word 
of the libeller than of the victim. 
And, again, refute a malignant lie 
never so completely and never so 
often, it is sure to spring up again in 
some shape or other, and find people 
to give it ready credence. We ac- 
cordingly hold it to be the duty of 
all honourable men to repudiate the 
doctrine that any anonymous state- 
ment is entitled to belief on the 
ground that it has been suffered to 
remain uncontradicted by those who 
may appear to have had an interest 
in contradicting it. The onus of 
corroborative proof should be im- 
posed on the side of the anonymous 
statement; and to make it in the 
least trustworthy that proof should 
be produced, and in the absence of it 
the statement should be at once con- 
demned by every candid mind as a 
fabrication. II. We are ready to 
take for granted, with Mr. Lewis, that 
though the Acts of the Apostles and 
many of the chronicles of the middle 
ages are now anonymous, yet that 
= once had respectively an avowed 
author. We do not care, however, 
to dwell upon the subject, and can 
hardly guess why Mr. Lewis in- 
troduced it. He proceeds to say, 
with the few exceptions hereinbefore 
glanced at,— 

It is essential to testimony that we 
should know the witness as well as the 
fact, and be able to estimate his individual 
qualifications as a testifier or relater. 
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He adds :— 


This independence of an argument 
with respect to the character of its author 
implies, however, both that its inferential 
force is thoroughly understood, and that 
the truth of its premises is conceded. 
Whenever this is not the case the cha- 
racter of the person who advances the 
argument is a most material considera- 
tion; and it is to cases of this sort that 
our present inquiry relates—that is to 
say, cases where an opinion is accepted 
out of confidence in the person who holds 
it, and without any full comprehension 
of its grounds. 

The distinction between Testi- 
mony, Argument, and Authority, is 
next briefly laid down :— 

In questions of Testimony I believe a 
matter of fact, because the witness be- 
lieves it .... In questions of Argument 
I believe the conclusion to be true, be- 
cause it is proved by reasons satisfactory 
to my understanding .... In questions 
of Authority I believe a matter of Opi- 
nion, because it is believed by a person 
whom I consider to be a competent judge 
of the question. 

The qualifications for a trust- 
worthy witness are too common to 
need repetition here. The qualities 
which render a person a competent 
authority in matters of opinion he 
sums up thus :— 

The first qualification is, that a person 
should have devoted much study and 
thought to the subject-matter, if it be 
merely speculative, and that if it be 
practical, he should also have had ade- 
quate experience respecting it. Secondly, 
his mental powers must be equal to the 
task of comprehending the subject, and 
they must be of the sort fitted to it. 
Thirdly, he ought to be exempt, as far 
as possible, from personal interest in the 
matter; or, if he be not exempt, his 
honesty and integrity ought to be such 
as to afford a reasonable security against 
the perversion of his opinions by views 
of his individual advantage. 

We may deduce from these in a 
still shorter form, that a man to be 
a competent authority in a matter of 
opinion, should have been possessed 
of high intellect and the faculty of 
labour—should have studied deeply 
and kept up a continuous practice, 
and should be endowed, in the words 
of Cicero, with justitia et prudentia. 
The agreement of a number of such 
qualified persons in different times 
and countries, supplies the highest 
authority in matters of speculation 
and of science. It is analogous to 
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the agreement of a number of credi- 
dle witnesses in deposing to a matter 
ef fact. Mr. Lewis justly observes, 
that : 

At present there is a prevailing ap- 
proach to agreement in the sciences, 
founded on an observation of outward 
mature. When controversies arise in 
these sciences, they are generally con- 
“ined to limited questions and to points 
mpon which attention has been recently 
tarned ; and after a time they are settled 
hy investigation and reasoning. In the 
moral and political sciences there is a 
Jess general consensus than in the phy- 
sical. Thus the science of political eco- 
mamy—a science which for nearly a cen- 
tery has been cultivated by various 
writers of great ability—is still particu- 
larly (with reference to certain branches 
af it) in a controverted and unsettled 
state ; and hence the writers on political 
economy who have arrived at true con- 
elusions do not carry the authority 
which is due to them, because those con- 
elasions are still disputed by other 
ecientific writers. 

The example of political economy 
ts not perhaps very well chosen, for 
besides the want of consensus amongst 
its professors, there are other causes 
which prevent its satisfactory pro- 
gress as a science. Its theories when 
they come to be put in practice are 
rarely found to work well. There 
are disturbing causes of which no 
account has, or perhaps could be, 
taken, perpetually springing up. 
Men are not to be dealt with or 
wrought upon as machines—nay, not 
even as thinking machines. As 
individuals and as bodies they have 
their prejudices, feelings, passions, 
and caprices, which exercise a potent 
power over their thoughts and ac- 
tions, and which neither in their 
magnitude nor intensity can be mea- 
sured or estimated according to any 
scientific standard. In fact, too, with- 
eut pressing particularly upon poli- 
tical economy as the weakest, it may 
be affirmed of all the moral and 
political sciences, that they are less 
capable of exactness than the phy- 
sical, and cannot be brought to the 
point of rendering the same degree 
ef satisfaction to the inquiring mind. 
Mr. Lewis, taking a less sweeping 
wiew, observes fairly and cogently 
enough :— 

For this difference between the moral 
and political sciences on the one hand, 
and the physical sciences on the other, 
there are many reasons which do not 
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belong to this inquiry ; but there is one, 
which, as it concerns the formation of a 
body of authority on the subject, may 
be here noticed. The physical sciences 
(with the partial exception of medicine) 
are cultivated exclusively by scientific 
persons, who pursue the subject merely 
in the interests of truth and for the pur- 
poses of discovery, or expound it sys- 
tematically for purposes of education, 
They either seek to enlarge science by 
new observations and inferences, or they 
digest existing knowledge into text-books 
for learners. Such, for example, is the 
case with mechanics, optics, geology, 
mineralogy, chemistry, anatomy, natural 
history. The treatment of these subjects 
is, therefore, always scientific, even when 
the exposition is rendered popular, in 
order to extend the circle of learners, yet 
it is always based on scientific principles. 
Now the moral and political sciences are, 
it is true, treated in a scientific manner 
by speculative writers. The principles 
of these sciences, however, are involved 
in the practical questions to which the 
daily business of life gives birth, and 
which are discussed in newspapers and 
pamphlets, at public meetings and in 
large legislative assemblies. The best 
ascertained principles are, therefore, con- 
stantly liable to be disputed, misinter- 
preted, or misapplied by persons imper- 
fectly acquainted with the subject, who 
take it up hastily and with a special 
object, and who are acted on by gusts of 
popular passion or by the interests of 
particular individuals or classes. In this 
manner, opinions on moral or political 
subjects are multiplied, the authority of 
sound and scientific principles is weak- 
ened, the judgment of the public is dis- 
tracted and perplexed, the difficulty of a 
selection of safe guides is increased, and 
an anarchical state of public opinion is 
created. 

Nothing can possibly be more true 
than that which follows touching the 
popular use, or rather abuse, of tech- 
nical terms. It is as bad as well may 
be with respect to the pure and the 
mixed sciences, but in the moral and 
political sciences it is positively 
fraught with a cross of ‘ confusion 
worse confounded.’ It is not alone ne- 
cessary that for every branch of every 
science as treated of, there should be 
set forth-a vocabulary of technical 
terms with their precise meaning; 
but it would be desirable that every 
author should preliminarily in his 
treatise declare what was the exact 
meaning and value he himself pro- 

sed to attach to the technical words 

e intended to use frequently and 
familiarly, and to make, as it were, 
8 
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the corner-stones in the building of 
his argumentation. A good example 
in this respect might be taken from 
the Introduction of old, by Sir Wil- 
liam Petty (the original purchaser 
or perquisitor of brains as well as 
money for the Lansdowne people), to 
one of his little golden treatises now, 
as it chances, resting on our table; 
or from the posthumous publication 
On the Origin and Prospects of Man, 
by the illustrious author of Ana- 
stasius. Petty says, and we hereby 
quote him as an exemplar to all men 
who write with the honest intention 
of communicating something worth 
picking up and desire to be under- 
stood,—the ancient physician saith,— 

I might now fall downright upon the 
application of those proportions to each 
of the respective matters above men- 
tioned. But because custome hath made 
it almost necessary to make a Preface to 
every discourse, my preface to this one 
lecture shall be such as may serve me for 
many more; that is, an explication of 
what I myself, at least, understand by 
Matter, Body, Figure, &c. &c., which I 
shall do without imposing or scarce re- 
commending the same to any other. For 
I would be very glad when any man 
speaks to me in matters of importance, 
by words which he wseth often, that he 
would first give me a Dictionary of such 
words to contain what he himself meaneth 
by each of them. Wherefore I shall, as 
a Preface, prefix this Dictionary. 

Then followeth the Dictionary, 
which, however, contains not more 
than some dozen words. Dr. Whe- 
well well illustrates the inconvenience 
of a popular treatment of the moral 
sciences, and the confusion which 
arises from applying a loose popular 
meaning to terms which, in speaking 
scientifically, have and should have 
a precise import :— 


Since (he says) they have a meaning in 
common language, a careless reader is 
prone to disregard the technical limita- 
tion of this meaning, and to attempt to 
collect their import in scientific books, in 
the same vague and conjectural manner 
in which he collects the purpose of words 
in common cases. Hence the language 
of science, when thus resembling common 
language, is liable to be employed with 
an absence of that scientific precision 
which alone gives it value. Popular 
writers and talkers, when they speak of 
force, momentum, action, and reaction, 
and the like, often afford examples of the 
inaccuracy thus arising from the scientific 
appropriation of common terms. 
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In like manner, the scientific discus- 
sions of questions in the political and 
ethical sciences often lose their precision 
and value, when all the principal terms 
come to be expounded according to their 
loose and fluctuating applications in po- 
pular language. The practical result is, 
that the writer on the moral sciences is 
nearly debarred from the use of technical 
terms, or that his use of them is unac- 
companied with the advantage which re- 
sults from them in the physical sciences. 
When he has affixed a precise and re- 
stricted meaning upon a term, and has 
framed a definition, not taken from his 
own arbitrary notions of clearness, but 
founded on an investigation of the pro- 
perties of the class which it represents, 
his labour is vain as soon as the term 
comes to be employed in popular lan- 
guage ; its precision and restriction is lost 
as soon as it slips from his hands, and 
passes into the mouths of the multitude ; 
and the propositions into which he has 
introduced it with a technical sense be- 
come, as they are now interpreted, either 
pointless and unmeaning, or paradoxical 
and false. 

We have dwelt something upon 
this point about the abuse and mis- 
understanding of technical terms, for 
we look upon it as a matter of para- 
mount importance, being as it is a 
most fruitful source of error even 
amongst industrious, well-disposed, 
and earnest men in the affairs of 
business, private and public, and a 
desperate entanglement and hinder- 
ance, and subtle lurer away from the 
right path, to all students. 

One need not employ much time 
explaining why a concurrence of the 
opinions of a number of competent 
persons upon any point not capable 
of demonstration or palpable proof 
constitutes a high authority, nor is it 
desirable to dwell upon the signs and 
marks of quackery in arts and 
sciences. Both are clear enough to 
anybody who has a nose and the 
sense to follow its suggestions. Mr. 
Lewis labours hard in this part of 
his book to point out the indications 
of trustworthy authority. He must 
have been aware when he wrote, even 
as we are now the whilst we write, 
that all rules upon the subject are 
idle, and that the power to read 
men’s minds is a right royal power, 
a function — the highest function of 
the microcosmatic machine called man 
— half clod, half soul, half dust, half 
deity—and that it is a subtlest faculty 
which can neither be taught, inocu- 
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lated, indoctrinated, or conferred. 
Right, however, is our author in the 
assertion that with respect to guides 
in opinion, as indeed in most other 
things, our choice is free :— 


In the choice of guides of opinion, a 
double option is exercised. First, a per- 
son decides whether he will judge for 
himself, or rely on the opinion of others; 
and, secondly, having decided in favour 
of the latter alternative, he has an option 
as to the guide whom he will select. 
Even when he has made this selection, 
he may, if he thinks fit, reject the opi- 
nion of the person whom he has selected. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more exclu- 
sively a man’s own act than the choice of 
his guides and the adoption of their opi- 
nion. But, partly because the mind, 
when the choice has once been made, is 
passive in following an opinion, and 
partly because the word authority some- 
times signifies compulsory power, it 
seems to be believed that a deference to 
authority, in matters of opinion, implies 
some coercive influence on the under- 
standing. If, however, such a belief is 
ever entertained, it is erroneous. The 
submission of the understanding to the 
opinion of another is purely voluntary, at 
more than one stage. The choice of a 
guide is as much a matter of free deter- 
mination, as the adoption of an opinion 
on argumentative grounds. If I believe 
a truth in astronomy or optics because 
men of science believe it—if I adopt the 
advice of a physician or lawyer in a 
question of practice, my decision is as 
free and unconstrained as if I judged for 
myself without assistance, although I 
arrive at the conclusion by a different 
road. 

Afterwards he adds, very judi- 
ciously,— 

Hence, too, we may see that the op- 
position which is sometimes made be- 
tween Authority and Reason rests on a 
confusion of thought. Authority is un- 
doubtedly opposed to reasoning, if by 
reasoning we understand a process of 
appropriate inquiry conducted by the 
person himself. But between Authority 
and Reason there is no opposition, nor 
does the one exclude the other. 
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As to authority in matters of re- 
ligion we think the less said about it 
the better, and so we shall put our- 
selves on the proper side of the point 
of separation by saying nothing. As 
to politics we are mute, suggesting 
merely that Mr. Lewis's chapters on 
the subject are worth the attention 
of the student, who may like in the 
abstract to encourage the pulsation 
of a dream on such matters. For 
ourselves—that is to say, for myself, 
the individual scribbler of this paper 
—we believe politics, rightly under- 
stood, means party, and that the 
yeast and leaven of that party is 

Le talent de chasser les autres 
Et l’esprit de les remplacer. 


For the rest, if you be even as this 
writer, a mere bystander in the po- 
litical world, ‘Crede Byron.’ There 
is more sound sense in what shall 
now follow than in the flash of ten 
thousand orations, or in the savour of 
a holocaust of homilies :— 

As to me, by the blessings of indif- 
ference, I have simplified my politics into 
a detestation of all existing governments ; 
and as it is the shortest and most agree- 
able and summary feeling imaginable, 
the first moment of. a universal republic 
would convert me into an advocate for 
single and uncontradicted despotism. The 
FACT is, RICHES are power, and Poverty 
is SLAVERY all over the earth, and one 
sort of establishment is no better _nor 
worse for A PEOPLE than another. 
I shall adhere to my party, because it 
would not be honourable to act otherwise ; 
but as to opinions, I don’t think politics 
are worth an opinion. Conpvct is an- 
other thing: if you begin with a party, 
go on with them. 

Ditto, ditto, say we to my lord, 
shrewdest of men when not playing 
Punch; but how much happier to 
be bound to no party, and to bide 
one’s time. 

Mr. Lewis’s book has quite run us 
out at the burst; we must take up 
Mr. Best's book on the Principles of 
Evidence at some future time. 
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IRELAND. 


_— are two islands lying to 
the north-west of Europe, of 
which the soils and climates differ 
widely, but whose inhabitants have 
in character and position even less 
in common. The first is called 
Great Britain; and though its soil 
be various and often sterile, and the 
prevalence of inhospitable winds fre- 
quently blight the best hopes of its 
rural population ; and though its in- 
habitants are subject to periodical 
misfortunes, the result often of class- 
legislation and the necessity on the 
art of its governors to play fast and 
oose with noisy factions,—it stands 
before the world the shrine of Liberty 
and Order, the temple of Public 
Honesty, and the emporium and pre- 
siding goddess of the commerce of 
half the globe. Within four hours’ 
sail of the nearest, and twenty-five 
or thirty of the farthest port of this 
thriving country, lies the other to 
which we refer — Ireland. 

Her soil is much richer: her 
people, in point of stature and phy- 
sical strength, rival, perhaps surpass, 
those of the neighbouring island. 
But she is neither the shrine of 
Liberty nor the emporium of Com- 
merce. Still less can she be regarded 
as the temple of Honesty. Visited 
by the showers and dews which, 
gathering above the Atlantic Ocean, 
come floating on the wings of the 
west wind, she was meant by nature 
to be the garden of the seas. She is 
a house of mourning, and the temple 
of Crime and of Want. Great part of 
her rich soil lies uncultivated; her 
fields are small and ill-sown; her 
gentlemen are embarrassed ; her cot- 
tages are huts; the religion of her 
people is a monstrous sham; her 
peasantry are either mendicants or 
freebooters ; and she is held under 
the government of England by the 
power of the sword. She is to the 
sister kingdom what the gaol and 
poorhouse are toa thriving province. 

The history of England, if we 
trace it from the dark ages to the 
present hour, may be compared to 
the chequered life of a Christian 
born in sin, but brought within the 
shelter of the Catholic Church, who 
has been often wayward and re- 
bellious, but in energy of will and 


self-developement, not less than in 
knowledge of God, has made pro- 
gress. The danger and temptation 
threatening the present generation 
is similar to that which assails such 
a Christian. It is to be feared that 
the talents, energy, self-knowledge, 
and self-developement, which have 
been reared and fostered under the 
hand of God, will be directed hence- 
forth permanently —as too often, till 
misfortune or the voice of invitation 
called back the wandering will, they 
have been given in times past— 
away from the standard of obedience. 
A sad end to so much honour. The 
energy, the talents, and the self- 
command, will in such an event pass 
away; ‘God shall send them a 
strong delusion that they shall be- 
lieve a lie.’ Each class bent on the 
attainment of its own ends, and all 
indifferent to a sense of Christian 
duty, the nation will reel to and fro 
like a drunken man, and be a picture 
of astonishment and pity where she 
was once the mirror of virtue. 

The history of Ireland is analogous 
to the life of a Christian born in sin 
and brought only nominally within 
the shelter of the Church; who has 
been since infancy the sport of ig- 
norance and the prey of passion; 
who remains unloved by his fellow- 
men, and is proportionately unhappy; 
but in whose downcast countenance 
and frequent longing for a nobler 
life may be recognised the germ of 
virtue. Such a man, in order that 
he may repent, requires two things 
besides the sorrow which brings re- 
morse: ‘the knowledge of a distinct 
line of duty,’ and ‘hope, that he 
may be enabled to follow it. The 
sorrow which brings remorse has 
fallen upon Ireland, but the know- 
ledge of her duty, and hope to cheer 
her in its performance, are yet to be 
supplied to her. 

What Ireland might have become 
had she retained her independence of 
England it is not easy now —and it 
would be quite useless—to conjec- 
ture. One assertion, however, seems 
to be a safe one. She Aas never 
been, she never could have been, and 
she never will be, a greater object of 
pity than she is at present, and has 
been these four years past. More- 
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over, being still in subjection to the 
British crown, it is the duty of her 
rulers, if possible, to interfere and to 
change this state of things. And, 
still further, God having been so 
bountiful to her, not only in respect 
to soil and climate, but in the gift of 
the finest natural harbours and navi- 
gable rivers upon the face of the 
globe, it seems impious to assert that 
she is placed beyond the compass of 
hope. 

We have hazarded these remarks 
by way of preface, in order that, 
starting from the admitted fact that 
England is, in a moral point of view, 
deeply in Ireland's debt, we may be 
able at once to account for her past 
neglect in failing to discharge the 
obligation, and suggest such measures 
as, In our own estimation at least, 
seem to hold out the prospect for 
both countries of better results for 
the future. 

If we look for a true representation 
of the state of the United Kingdom, 
social and economic, in the Imperial 
Parliament, we shall scarcely find our 
expectations realized. Sir Robert 
Peel and his fullowers represent a 
policy which has no name, no mean- 
ing, no direct object, and, apparently, 
noend. Lord John Russell and the 

entlemen on the ministerial benches 

eep us, in regard to their purposes, 
almost as much in the dark. Their 
object is, probably, place: and pro- 
vided the other parties in the house 
shall leave them unmolested, they 
will be content to talk progress and 
to stand still. Mr. Cobden, again, 
though within three years the oracle 
of the many, stands at present almost 
alone: he is assuredly not the leader 
even of the Radical faction. The 
Irish members have no Irish policy ; 
and the Protectionists, though bent 
on the destruction of free trade, 
are undetermined as to the method 
of attacking it in its stronghold. 
In fact, the House of Commons pre- 
sents to view a number of factions, 
but no policy. We used to sce there 
two parties,—Tory and Whig; we 
now behold a heterogencous num- 
ber of English, Irish, and Scottish 
gentlemen, possessing a very large 
amount of aggregate intelligence, but 
doing for the amelioration of the 
people —especially for the Irish — 
almost nothing. A far better me- 
dium through which to look for 
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what we require is offered by the 
newspapers. There we see fairly 
reflected the state of the nation; 
and are taught that two interests, 
each of which depends upon the 
prosperity of the other, are at 
deadly feud. ‘The agriculturists de- 
sire to sell at a largely remunera- 
ting price; the manufacturers wish 
to buy at the lowest possible amount 
of outlay. Both bring their wishes 
to act upon their views respecting 
Ireland. ‘The one asks, in apparent 
astonishment and with undisguised 
warmth, ‘Are you mad enough to 
think of raising the price of an 
Irishman’s food?’ the other ex- 
claims, in horror, ‘ Would you de- 
preciate the value of his labour? 
It is a remarkable fact that neither 
party seems to entertain a notion 
that both calamities may be avoided ; 
that it is possible to give to an Irish- 
man cheap and abundant food, while 
at the same time you afford every 
encouragement for the developement 
of his industry. ‘The state of parties 
and of the nation may, therefore, be 
summed up as follows. 

At present the manufacturing in- 
terest having come off the victor, 
and the importations of foreign corn 
during the year having been so vast 
as to confound all previous specu- 
lations, we hear a cry—and a pretty 
loud one—of agricultural distress. 
Well-meaning men, accordingly, 
stand aghast: mischievous men wait 
anxiously the progress of the session. 
Mr. Disraeli sounds the trumpet in 
Buckinghamshire of unjust burdens 
on the land ; the Marquis of Granby 
holds out hopes of protection; Mr. 
Cobden threatens revolution; and 
Sir Robert Peel, weighing the chances 
of a change of tenantry, takes steps, 
with an elaborate air of generosity, 
to put his farms in order. Mean- 
while the funds seem to be approach- 
ing par; the cotton-market lan- 
guishes (so much so that mill-owners, 
many of them, work short time, and 
are reduced to fabricating fine in 
place of coarse wares); a smaller 
quantity of the raw material in hand, 
though smaller in amount than has 
been known for several years, is ex~- 
paw to supply the weavers for a 
onger space of time. The Times, 
with all this, cries ‘ Prosperity,’ and 
points, as its consequence, to another 
speculative mania. The balance of 
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trade bas turned steadily against us, 
gold being much dearer on the Conti- 
nent than in the London money- 
market; there is a rumour of the 
enlargement of the franchise and of 
the reduction of the army; but for 
Ireland, not one word of consolation, 
except..from parties peculiarly in- 
terested —a proposition for a return 
to protection. That remedy, it is 
said, and not without justice, has 
been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. 

In the midst of this excitement a 
gentleman of considerable ability, and 
still greater notoriety, has spoken in 
public to the Irish portion of his 
constituents upon the state and pros- 
pects of their country. The member 
for Manchester visited Ireland, and 
on his return home made a speech. 
The Times newspaper protested that 
there was neither anything very 
new in the information which he had 
collected, nor anything very original 
or distinctive in the schemes which 
he proposed. Mr. Bright, therefore, 
took an early opportunity of making 
another speech. As a good intro- 
duction to the developement of our 
own policy, let us examine into this 
gentleman's latest assertions, and 
weigh impartially the worth of his 
opinions. 

After reminding his audience that 
the Irishmen in Manchester amounted 
to 60,000 or 80,000, and noticing the 
criticisms to which his former speech 
had been subjected, Mr. Bright pro- 
ceeded to unfold ‘those principles 
which he believed to be essential to 
the restoration of the condition of 
Treland.’ 


I said, if I recollect right, that for 
thirty years past the Imperial Legislature 
had had laid before it, time after time, a 
statement of the actual condition of the 
Irish people; and I brought it as a 
serious charge against the Constitution 
of this country — against the aristocratic 
form of our Government — that all these 
statements had passed unregarded, and 
that the condition of Ireland had scarcely, 
until recently, excited any real solicitude 
on the part of either the Ministry or 
Parliament. An influential organ of the 
Whig party in the Scottish metropolis 
brought another charge against me, which 
was, that I was fostering that want of 
self-reliance which has been charged 
against the Irish people, when I blamed 
the laws and institutions under which 
they lived; that I taught them, in fact, 
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to look to Parliament, and to changes of 
law, for improvements in their condition 
which they might effect for themselves. 
Now, my object was this—to take away 
from all those who have done evil to 
Ireland that subterfuge under which they 
have constantly sheltered themselves, . 
that there is something in the race and 
religion of Irishmen which makes it im- 
possible for that country to prosper. 
(Cheers. ) 


We have here two very important 
assertions: Ist. That the neglect of 
a truly Irish policy is attributable to 
the aristocratic form of our govern- 
ment; 2d. That there is nothing in 
their race or religion which makes it 
impossible for Irishmen to prosper. 
We beg of our readers to bear in 
mind these two confessions; and 
without making further comment on 
the first than to say that to the de- 
mocratic nature of a reformed Par- 
liament, not to the aristocratic form 
of our Government, is attributable 
the neglect of which Mr. Bright com- 
plains ; and without dissenting from 
the second, further than to observe 
that religion and race have something 
to answer for in respect to Ireland's 
sorrows, we will hold Mr. Bright 
to his two conclusions: the one that 
Parliament can frame laws for the 
benefit of Ireland; the other that if 
such laws be framed, and good op- 
portunities be given to Irishmen to 
advance their fortunes, such oppor- 
tunities will be taken advantage of, 
and such laws meet with obedience. 
Referring to the remarks of a Scotch 
newspaper, Mr. Bright proceeds :— 


But I should like to know upon what 
the Irish people are to rely. I am as 
much for self-reliance as the editor of 
that paper; but I have stated before, and 
state again, that the Irish people are not 
the possessors of Ireland ; that the coun- 
try is not theirs—that the land is not 
theirs ; that it has been purposely, and 
systematically, and by law, prevented 
from becoming theirs ; that Irishmen are 
wanderers and beggars in their own land ; 
that the raw material of a nation’s in- 
dustry, the soil, is in chains, and in 
chains of law, and therefore to rely upon 
that as a source of industry is impossi- 
ble. And, further, I have shown that if 
by any means there is any industry, and 
any productiveness, there is no se- 
curity for the reward of industry, and 
therefore no stimulus for the exertions of 
the people. (Loud cheers.) To tell the 
literal fact with regard to Ireland, the 
soil of that country has been, for two or 
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three centuries past, in the possession of 
the enemy. The present possessors of 
land are the successors of those who were 
the possessors of it through conquest and 
through confiscation (loud cheers) ; and 
the laws of this country—of the Impe- 
rial Legislature, and of your Legislature, 
when it was under the power or the cor- 
ruption of ours—the laws which have 
prevailed in Ireland from that time to 
this have made it impossible for the Irish 
people to become possessors of the soil 
of their own country. In fact, it is in 
the possession of those who have neces- 
sarily been regarded—if I may quote the 
very notorious expression of a very noto- 
rious individual —as ‘aliens in blood, in 
language, and in religion.’ (Cheers.) Now, 
we will not go back to these bygone 
days two or three hundred years ago, and 
pretend that the acts of those days can 
be reversed, but I do assert that it would 
have been possible for the Legislature to 
have taken such precautions with regard 
to property in Ireland that there would 
have been a complete amalgamation of 
the two nations long before this; and if 
you could not have given to Irishmen a 
common faith, which is by no means 
necessary, you might long ago have given 
them a common interest in the redemp- 
tion of their common country. (Loud 
cheers). 


Here again we have some very im- 
portant assumptions: Ist. The soil 
has been in possession of the enemy 
(it is a man of peace, a patriot desi- 
rous of amalgamating the two na- 
tions, who uses this expression !) and 


is in chains of law. 2d. There is 
no security for the reward of in- 
dustry, and therefore no stimulus for 
the exertions of the people. 3d. 
It is no use going back two or three 
hundred years and pretending that 
the acts of those days can be re- 
versed ; but, says Mr. Bright, ‘1 do 
assert that it would have been possi- 
ble for the Legislature to have taken 
such precautions with regard to pro- 
perty in Ireland that there would 

ave been a complete amalgamation of 
thetwo nations long before this; andif 
you could not have given to Irishmen 
a common faith,’ &c. Good: though 
it would appear from his regret as 
regards amalgamation that Mr. 
Bright has a lingering notion that 
Trish horrors are attributable partly 
to Irish race. However, let that 
pass: Mr. Bright is quite right, both 
with respect to property and as re- 
gards the discouragement of industry. 
At the same time he might have re- 
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membered that the Legislature has 
corrected tlie first evil, though it 
leaves the last untouched. Indeed 
with respect to property, Parliament 
has gone too far ; for it gives power 
to a creditor to force on the sale of 
all the estate, although he should 
hold a mortgage only over a small 
portion of it.. However, let this pass 
also. We hold Mr. Bright to his 
two confessions that there is every 
discouragement to Irish industry, and 
that it is highly desirable to amalga- 
mate the two nations. 

The following facts, taken from 
the Report of the Land Commission, 
are as important for this paper as 
for Mr. Bright's speech :— 

Now, the facts or figures I give I take 
principally from the Report of the Land 
Commission presided over by Lord 
Devon, as the most recent authority, 
and probably that most to be relied 
upon. They state that Mr. Griffith, the 
great public valuator, and the best autho- 
rity on Ireland at this moment, says, 
that 3,755,000 acres of land are totally 
neglected which are capable of a high 
degree of improvement; and they state 
that these acres, nearly 4,000,000, only 
yield upon an average a gross produce of 
4s. per acre, while they are capable of 
being made to yield profitable produce to 
the amount of 6/. per acre; which would 
be an increase on the whole of from 
751,000/. to 22,500,0002. per annum. 
And the Report states that this result 
can be obtained not only without any 
permanent loss, but with a very large 
permanent gain. Now, the whole acre- 
age of Ireland is little over 20,000,000 ; 
and here you have one-fifth of the island 
lying waste that could be profitably im- 
proved. I leave out of view a very large 
amount of waste land, which, it is de- 
cided, would not pay for draining, sub- 
soiling, and so forth; but then beyond 
this, the Report states that out of 
13,500,000 acres of land in Ireland now 
cultivated, 10,000,000 are so badly cul- 
tivated, and in so bad a condition, that 
it would pay to expend 8/. per acre in 
draining and subsoiling. Now, 8/. per 
acre on 10,000,000 acres comes to the 
enormous sum of 80,000,0002. sterling 
—a sum so large we can scarcely form.an 
accurate idea of it. Now, within the 
last thirty years it is said that Great 
Britain and Ireland have sent abroad, in 
loans to foreign Governments, something 
like 150,000,000/. sterling, a great por- 
tion of which has been sent abroad for 
very unworthy purposes, and a great 
portion of which will never come back 
again. How much of that 150,000,000/. 
might, and in all probability would have 
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been expended on Ireland, on the soil, in 
its cultivation, in the employing of peo- 
ple in producing food ; in fact, in grow- 
ing peace and concord, and happiness in 
that country, if the soil of Ireland had 
been free for the free employment of the 
capital which the United Kingdom could 
have turned to it? (Cheers.) 

The following remarks with re- 
spect to the feelings of an Irish emi- 
grant towards England cannot, we 
think, be too carefully weighed :— 

The suspicions that exist between the 
tenants and proprietors are such as make 
it impossible that there should be har- 
mony and progress in that country. 
(Hear, hear.) ‘The cultivators are poor, 
they are unskilful. Under the pressure 
of recent circumstances they are leaving 
the country by every vessel, and carrying 
with them whatever skill they have, and 
whatever small property they have saved 
from the wreck of their fortunes. In 
fact, the export of Ireland consists now 
of Irishmen. (Hear, hear.) And they do 
not go abroad to found flourishing colo- 
nies, to live in amity with the present 
country ; but whenever they set their 
feet on a foreign soil, there stands a man 
in whose breast rankles a feeling of hos- 
tility to this country. (Hear, hear, and 
cheers.) That which is true now has 
been true for seventy or eighty years at 
least, for it is upon record that Lord 
North himself expressed his seuse of the 
injury which Irishmen in America had 
done to England; for their courage and 
their hostility against this country, uni- 
ted, in the War of Independence, was the 
main cause of the first and signal suc- 
cesses which the American forces achieved. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. Bright next proceeded to re- 
mind his audience of the amount of 
money borrowed by Irish proprie- 
tors; from which fact he drew the 
following logical conclusion: That 
capital having been already wasted 
by the owners of the Jrish soil, and 
America having grown great under 
the auspices of free institutions,— 
therefore what Ireland requires is 
not capital but free institutions. 

With respect to which we have 
to remark, that Ireland is at this 
moment in possession of such insti- 
tutions, though doubtless from her 
want of capital, and consequent 
poverty, it is the Queen's army 
alone which protects property. 

Upon Emigration, the Poor-law, 
and Protection to Agriculture, Mr. 
Bright shall speak for himself :— 

If the land of Ireland were free, if it 
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were capable of subdivision, if the peo~ 
ple who have capital there could pur- 
chase land freely as they can purchase 
potatoes or corn, or household furniture 
or cattle—my honest conviction is that 
at this moment there is not population 
enough in the agricultural districts of 
Ireland fairly to cultivate the soil of that 
country. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) 
There were paupers in Ireland before the 
Poor-law, and they were kept out of the 
charity of the farming and peasant classes. 
Under the present law they come, of 
course, a heavy burden often upon the 
farmer, but they come also as a burdetw 
upon the landlord, which they did not 
before ; and the effect of that Poor-law, 
grievously as it is felt in some districts, 
will be, through a very rough but neces- 
sary process, to bring the landlords of 
Ireland and the Government of this 
country to look closely to the conditior 
of Ireland, and honestly to set themselves 
to aremedy. With respect to the enor- 
mous pressure of the poor-rates, it is not 
the fault of the House of Commons that 
this heavy pressure was not, in some de- 
gree, relieved, because the House ot 
Commons did pass an amended Poor- 
law last session, with a clause that limited 
the amount of rates to 5s. in each electo- 
ral division in a union, and to 7s. 6d. in 
the union. It was the House of Lords 
that rejected that clause, and if the rates 
in Ireland now are 10s., l5ds., or 20s., im 
any union, it is the fault of the House 
of Lords, who are great proprietors im 
that country and in this, and is in no 
degree the fault of the Government or of 
the House of Commons. But there is 
another proposition now made for the 
advantage of Ireland, and that is the re- 
enactment of the Corn-laws. (Laughter-) 
This surpasses in audacity, probably, any 
of the other propositions. It is made 
by a body of coronetted conspirators 
against the food and the industry of the 
people of the United Kingdom. (Loud 
cheers.) We have no standard to mea- 
sure the height of the folly, and the 
plummet cannot sound the depths of the 
depravity of those men, in asking that 
the Imperial Legislatare should make 
food scarce and dear in a country which 
has been a spectacle to the world for 
four years past, for the intensity of agony 
and of famine which it has endured. 
(Cheers.) Who is this Lord Glengall, and 
who are these men who are uniting with 
him for this audacious object? What 
do the people of Ireland owe to the 
landlords of Ireland? They have made 
the laws for Ireland for generations past- 
In both houses—first in your own Par- 
liament, and since the Union in the he- 
perial Parliament—the laws have beew 
those which they have assisted to make, 
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and to the making of which they have, 
in nineteen cases out of twenty, freely 
consented. When these laws were made 
Irish landlords administered them in Ire- 
land. They have been the parties who 
have forced, or attempted to force, upon 
the people of Ireland a religion which 
the people of Ireland do not wish for, 
as an exchange for their own. (Hear, 
hear, and applause.) They have had 
the army at their back, the police around 
their dwellings and domains; they have 
had the patronage of the Government of 
Ireland at their disposal ; they have been 
exalted into a supremacy over the great 
mass of the population of that country ; 
and they have had for thirty years, to an 
amount which even now they don’t ask 
for, a monopoly of the market of Great 
Britain for the sale of the agricultural 
produce of Ireland. (Hear, hear.) And 
yet, with all this, they, omnipotent in 
the country, with the monopoly of this 
market, with the monopoly of the land, 
they are almost,—even without excepting 
the population of the west of Lreland,— 
these very landlords are, the most beg- 
gared, and bankrupt, and untrustworthy 
people, perhaps, that could be found in 
the whole of the civilized world. (Cheers.) 
The whole of the liberal press of Ire- 
land repudiates their offer of protection 
(hear, and cheers); and I can promise 
the Protectionists of this country that if 
they rely upon the condition of Ireland, 
or the facts and arguments that are to 
be drawn from Ireland in favour of re- 
enacting the Corn-laws, they never were 
more deluded in their lives than when 
they believe they will receive any swb- 
stantial assistance from that country. 

Thus Mr. Bright pronounces for 
the Poor-law; indulges the hope 
that landlords will set éhemselves to a 
remedy ; and repudiates protection— 
the only one which has suggested 
itself to their minds. Now, what 
does he himself propose ?— 

That the law should not permit any 
man to tie up any landed property be- 
yond what are called ‘lives in being,’ 
that is, whosoever may be mentioned in 
the will; that the last person mentioned 
to whom the property should come 
should be the absolute possessor of the 
property, and that it should not be 
handed on by this will to any person not 
born when the will was made. (Hear, 
hear.) That would very much limit the 
number of what are called ‘ life interests,’ 
that is, where a man possesses an estate 
for his life, and his son, or somebody, 
comes after him, so that he spends 
nothing upon it, being interested only in 
getting out of it what he can during his 
lifetime, and careless whether, after that, 
it goes to ruin or not. 
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Upon this subject we have to offer 
two remarks. First, if the object of 
such a measure be the furtherance of 
the sale of encumbered properties, 
the end has been secured already by 
the Encumbered Estates Bill. Se- 
condly, a father, desiring to leave his 
estate to his son, would be more 
likely to spend money upon it than 
if he entertained no such praise- 
worthy purpose. 

Mr. Bright's second proposal is ‘to 
abrogate the law of primogeniture, 
and enforce the distribution of an 
estate among the whole family. 
With respect to which we have to 
remark that there might certainly 
be such a law framed, but it would 
be as unjust as impolitic ; for the in- 
evitable result would be, the distri- 
bution of capital over too wide a 
surface, and the prevention thereby 
of good farming. Let the land be 
divided, by all means, among men of 
sufficient capital; but that a poor 
landlord would do well to distribute 
his estate among six poor sons is the 
last proposition we should have ex- 
pected from a political economist. 

Mr. Bright’s third proposal seeks 
the abolition of the 25/. stamp re- 
quired on the sale and purchase of 
property, and suggests, by way of 
compensation to the revenue, a large 
impost on the settlement of landed 
estates. Ifyou bind your son to a 
surgeon you pay 251. he says, over 
and above the premium of 400/.: if 
you settle a landed estate upon your 
son you pay the same poor impost. 
This is not just: the greater the 
benefit to be secured to the indi- 
vidual, the heavier ought to be the 
ae on the deed which secures 
it. In other words, we may have a 
sliding-scale in stamps, though none 
of corn duties. Mr. Bright might as 
well complain because one letter 
costs a penny if it go by post from 
St. Paul’s to Westminster, while 
another for the same sum can be 
carried from Manchester to Inver- 
ness. 

Mr. Bright's fourth proposal is a 
very ill-defined and, in our opinion, 
dangerous system of tenant-right. 
Hear him :— 


My opinion is, that you cannot even 
begin to absorb the pauperism of Ireland 
until you give a security to the tenants 
now in the occupation of the soil. 
(Cheers.) If, at this moment, every 
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Irish cultivator and farmer could be told 
that every farthing he hereafter ex- 
pended upon his land should not become 
the property of the landlord, but should 
remain his property, you would find a 
new spirit infused into the whole of the 
population; I believe it would spread a 
universal joy over Ireland, such as never 
has been known in our time. And if it 
only stimulates one farmer in ten to rise 
to-morrow morning with renewed energy 
and with increased hope, with a strength- 
ened resolution to exert himself — if it 
stimulated only one in ten to straighten 
the fences upon his land, or to drain a 
single field, or to clear it of the weeds, 
or to repair his house and his barn, and 
whatever farm-buildings hemight have,— 
from that moment would be commenced 
the absorption of the able-bodied pau- 
perism of the country into the employ- 
ment of farmers, reducing the poor-rate 
by the very same process that was raising 
more food. 

Our statesman should explain him- 
self. What does he mean by ‘every 
farthing spent in the land being 
henceforth his own and not his 
landlord's property ?’ Spent in what 
way? Upon seed? or upon gates? 
or upon drains? For any farm- 
building erected with the landlord’s 
sanction let the outgoing tenant be 
by all means recompensed. But if 
the rent of a farm be a fair one, it is 
no part of a landlord’s duty to pay 
his tenant for draining and manuring. 
Without the land the latter could 
not speculate to his own advantage ; 
all, therefore, that seems necessary 
is, that on the proposal of a tenant to 
invest so much capital in his farm, 
such an agreement as to term of 
lease and rate of rent should be come 
to as will leave the farmer a fair 
profit. There can be no difficulty 
with regard to the legalizing a con- 
tract like this. And in consideration 
that the landlord runs a risk of deal- 
ing with a wild speculator who may 
eventually become insolvent, yet go 
into court and subject his landlord to 
heavy expenses, in whatever state as 
respects draining and subsoiling a 
farm, on the outgoing of the tenant, 
may be, no recompense whatever 
should be legally claimable from the 
landlord of whom the farm was 
rented. 

Mr. Bright's sixth proposal is the 
abolition of the Irish Church—a 
measure which has been often hinted 
at, and sometimes advocated, by 
greater men than the member for 
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Manchester. . His seventh and final 
one (which however, it seems, must 
be the first to be carried if we desire 
the others) is the most unseemly 
abortion ever delivered before a com- 
pany of revolutionary midwives— 
it means nothing less than a new 
Irish Reform-bill! As if public 
business had not been sufficiently 
obstructed, and measures for the relief 
of Ireland often enough frustrated, 
by the gentlemen calling themselves 
Irish members! We have had too 
much talk —we want something 
done. 

If the aristocracy of the United King- 
dom has heaped evils unnumbered upon 
Ireland, why, I ask, should not the in- 
telligent and virtuous people of the 
United Kingdom make them an ample 
restitution? (Cheers.) And when I 
speak to that great party throughout this 
country, I would say that in all their 
struggles, whatsoever they may under- 
take, whatsoever they may accomplish, 
they cannot do a nobler or a better thing 
than to consecrate the cause of their 
advancing liberties by glorious and fruit- 
ful labour for the regeneration of Ireland. 
(The hon. gentleman resumed his seat 
amidst deafening cheers. ) 

The preceding extracts seem to us 
to settle the point, that Mr. Bright 
has made no very startling discovery 
during his sojourn in Ireland. Nor 
can it be said that he has proposed a 
great measure for the remedy of the 
evils of which he complains. What 
is the sum of his speech? He con- 
fesses that neither their race nor 
their religion stand between the 
Irish people and social and political 
regeneration. He acknowledges that 
there is no encouragement to Irish 
industry. He would fain see the 
encumbered properties in the hands 
of English capitalists. 

Accordingly he condemns the 
Irish Church Establishment. He ap- 
proves of the Poor-law in its present 
shape, because he believes that under 
it the Irish landlords will set them- 
selves to a remedy. He would revert 
to the very ancient and very ob- 
jectionable law of gavelkind. He 
would establish a sliding-scale of 
stamp duties. He would enlarge 
the Irish franchise, and increase the 
number of Irish representatives. He 
would by all means urge upon his 

ty to consecrate its growing (!) 
iberties to the regeneration of 
Ireland. 
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This is his ‘great and compre- 
hensive scheme.’ 

Here is ours. 

There are certain peculiarities in 
the physical csiaaaiiis of Ireland 
which seem to fix her destiny as a 
land exclusively of foreign trade 
and exuberant domestic agriculture. 
For while we concede to = all the 
advantages of soil, climate, harbours, 
and rivers, elsewhere alluded to, we 
are constrained to acknowledge that 
in minerals her wealth ‘is insignifi- 
cant. She produces neither coal nor 
iron in such abundance as to stamp 
her with the mark ofa nation where 
the mechanical arts may be expected 
ever to attain to perfection. Had 
she stood alone, and a wise Govern- 
ment ruled her, she would have 
become long ago England’s best cus- 
tomer; exchanging her agricultural 
produce for our manufactures, and 
contributing thereby to the substan- 
tial wealth of both nations. A 
harder destiny has been hers. Tied 
to the chariot-wheel of a country 
greater than herself, and treated as 
a conquered province rather than as 
an integral portion of the empire, 
her agriculture has been neglected, 
and profitless attempts from time to 
time been made to supply its place 
by the establishment of factories. 
These, except in one or two favoured 
— of the extreme north, never 

ourished; and it is idle to talk of 
repeating the experiment. Ireland, 
as a portion of the British empire, 
can never be inoculated with the 
manufacturing spirit of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. But she has aright 
to demand that her real resources 
should be developed, and England, 
even if she make some sacrifices in 
the meanwhile, is both morally and 
politically bound to yield to that 
demand. 

If we can invite into Irish har- 
bours a considerable amount of fo- 
reign trade, we shall give such a 
stimulus to Irish industry as must in 
a very short time make itself felt 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. Of course such trade, 
at least in the outset, can be a trade 
of import only. And such is Ire- 
land’s poverty—her absolute in- 
ability, to invite and secure a steady 
import trade by her own resources, 
that if it is to be established for her 
at all, it must ,be done by the strong 
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hand of imperial legislation. What 
if the Imperial Legislature should 
undertake to accomplish this task ? 
Would Great Britain suffer much, 
or for any length of time, by the 
proceeding? Surely not, if the Le- 
gislature set judiciously about the 
work, and the people of England 
and Scotland be content to work 
with it. For, after all, the task is 
neither so Herculean nor so adverse 
to the established principles of poli- 
tical economy as may at first sight 
appear. 

This is not the place, nor are we 
now in the humour, to discuss the 
comparative merits of commercial 
systems — protective or otherwise. 
We accept the laws as they are made 
for us, and without putting our seal 
to their wisdom or their folly, are 
content to live under them. But 
we see nothing opposed to the spirit 
of the freest trade in asking, for 
Treland’s sake, just so much of the 
modification of the existing tariff as 
shall force certain articles to make a 
transit through Ireland into Eng- 
land, and give on their passage ex- 
clusive employment to the Irish 
people. ‘Take, for example, the arti- 
cle of corn. Our English and Scotch 
agriculturists assure us that they 
can make no head in their own mar- 
kets against the corn-growers of 
America and the North of Europe. 
Our manufacturers, on the other 
hand, threaten to raise a rebellion if 
any attempt be made to impose a 
corn-law ; while Ireland, by nature 
the best corn-growing country in 
the world, lies waste, and her popu- 
lation starves. It is clear that if 
Lord John proposes any change 
which shall affect directly the United 
Kingdoms, he offends the manufac- 
turers at home. If he determine to 
abide where he is, he breaks the 
backs of the agriculturists. But 
would not the manufacturers be 
content,—would the English and 
Scotch agriculturists have just cause 
of complaint if his lordship were to 
propose, that while no foreign-grown 
corn shall be suffered to come into 
the English market except through 
Treland ; Ireland shall be allowed to 
import ad libitum, while all corn 
coming from Ireland, whether it be 
of home or of foreign growth, shall 
come into the English market duty 
free ? 
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Again, in the articles of sugar, 
coffee, and timber, the Imperial Le- 
gislature lies under the opprobrium 
of having broken faith with the 
colonists of the West Indies and 
North America. Should we suffer at 
all in proportion to the gain secured 
to Ireland, if by law slave-grown 
sugar and coffee, with Baltic and other 
timber, not colonial, were suffered to 
come, at the present scale of duties, 
only into Irish ports; while the 
sugar and cofice of the West Indies, 
and the timber of British North 
America, made their way, as they do 
now, into the markets of England 
and Scotland? Our belief is, that 
neither in corn nor in colonial pro- 
duce would the prices be enhanced 
in London and Manchester to any 
serious amount ; whereas in Ircland 
the advantages of such a course of 
legislation are so many and so ob- 
vious, that we need scarcely pause 
to recapitulate even a few of them. 

The first and most immediate 
gain to the sister country would 
show itself in the increased employ- 
ment given to boatmen, porters, cab- 
men, warehouse owners, and ware- 
housemen, at all the great harbours 
liable to be visited by ships from 
America and the Baltic. Masons 
and carpenters likewise would be 
required to exert themselves in the 
erection of new storehouses for the 
imported wealth of these countries ; 
and for clerks and accountants,—a 
race sorely in need of occupation 
everywhere, numerous openings 
would be made. 

Next, it would become necessary 
to open lines of railroad from all the 
ports of import to those of export, — 
Limerick connecting itself with Dub- 
lin and Belfast, and Valentia har- 
bour falling in upon both lines at 
convenient stations. Indeed the ne- 
cessity of making roads of all sorts 
would become so great and so urgent, 
that we doubt whether there would 
be found in desolate Ireland hands 
enough to complete them. 

Thirdly, Dublin would rise at 
once into the condition of a great 
shipping and trading town. Its com- 
munication with Liverpool would be 
multiplied beyond calculation; and 
to Bristol, as well as to the nearer 
port of Holyhead, the transit would 
be perpetual. 

Fourthly, having been placed to- 
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wards Great Britain in a position 
analogous to that in which under 
the old protective system the Chan- 
nel Islands stood, Ireland in the 
course of a year or two would be- 
come, what they have long been, 
one huge garden. We should see 
bogs drained, mosses cleared away, 
corn reared on slopes and plains 
that now lie barren; and in the 
room of the mud-hovels which dis- 
figure the entire face of the country, 
would spring up hamlets and villages 
rivalling those of England in pic- 
turesque beauty. 

Nor must it be supposed that all 
these changes in Ireland could take 
place without more than compen- 
sating Great Britain for the sacri- 
fices to which she might submit in 
order to produce them. There is 
no iron in Ireland wherewith to 
construct even her lines of rail. She 
cannot produce her own machinery 
even on a moderate scale. She would 
not think of forcing manufactures 
any more were the Imperial Legisla- 
ture so unwise as to sanction the 
attempt. But taking her place as a 
rich agricultural and pastoral pro- 
vince, she would send to Manchester 
and Glasgow for the cotton portion of 
her apparel, and supply herself from 
Leeds and the North Riding with such 
woollen articles as she might require. 

We are not so bigoted to our own 
scheme as to be precluded from seeing, 
that to a certain extent the whole of 
England and Scotland must at the out- 
set make sacrifices towards its accom- 
plishment ; and that from several of 
the seaport towns in both countries 
sacrifices of a more permanent. na- 
ture would be demanded. But let us 
not forget that we have no other 
choice than one of two evils. Suppose 
Hull and Leith, with one or two sea- 
port towns besides, were to suffer, 
they would not suffer long, because 
the trade (though it came to them 
by a circuitous route) would still 
come—lIrish or Scotch instead of fo- 
reign bottoms bringing it. But sup- 
posing them to suffer, have we not 
to place in the opposite scale the 
regeneration of 7,000,000 of Lrish- 
men? And will Mr. Bright set up 
the enhanced price of his quartern 
loaf, by a sum so small as to defy 
calculation, as any reasonable bar 
to the completion of the work to 
which he has devoted himself and 
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his party? The truth however 
is, that neither in the end, nor in 
a perceptible degree immediately, 
would any body suffer. Free trade 
might still hold ‘its course; and 
hold it, too, less offensively to the 
prejudices of men brought up in a 
different school, that something of 
the protective principle would be in- 
terwoven with it. For all nations of 
the world would still be free as they 
are now to send us their corn, their 
timber, their hemp, their tallow, 
their sugar, and their coffee. But 
sending them to an emporium chosen 
by ourselves, we should, by the pro- 
cess of passing them on to the gene- 
ral market, at once afford to the 
home and colonial grower some 
slight advantage such as he cannot 
now find, and give employment to 
our own shipping, by the work of 
transit which we should secure for it. 

It may be well, however, to bring 
these various points into a narrower 
compass; and we therefore request 
the attention of our readers to the 
following aphorisms :— 

1. By securing to Ireland the ex- 
clusive right of importing the neces- 
saries of life from abroad duty free, 
we should render the food of the 
Irish people at once cheaper and 
more abundant than it is, while we 
fostered the growth of industrial 
habits among them, by the same 
process which encouraged the in- 
dustry of our colonies. And to pro- 
vide that all such imports should 
arrive at English ports in British 
bottoms, would be to protect the 
shipping interest. 

2. To compel the warehousing of 
slave-grown sugar at one Irish port, 
and its re-shipment for the English 
market at another, would be to ex- 
tend protection to the West India 
planters. 

3. To make a similar provision as 
regards timber and corn from the 
Baltic, would protect Canada as well 
as the home agriculturist. And such 
imports, in place of rounding the 
north of Scotland, might be carried 
in the Caledonian Canal. This would 
be a benefit to Scotland. 

4. To cheapen the price of food 
in Ireland, yet open to her exclu- 
sively competition with England and 
the colonies, would be to give to the 
investment of capital upon Irish 
land the greatest possible encou- 
ragement. 
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5. To permit foreign produce to 
be landed duty free in Ireland (we 
do not say worked-up cotton and 
wool), would be to have it at our 
own door, and enhance its cost to 
the British consumer by the merest 
trifle; which trifle would be more 
than compensated to the empire 
at large by the inercased stimulus 
given to the industrial habits of 
an important portion of it. 

6. Such employment of English 
capital in Ireland would necessarily 
lead to the settlement in Ireland, for 
a period, or for ever, of English fa- 
milies. There would follow the 
building of villas; the increase of 
domestic labour; the introduction 
of English manners and habits, 
traffic, trade, amalgamation. 

7. Great harbours, and the en- 
couragement given to capitalists and 
foreigners to frequent them ; watering 
places, to which wealthy families 
might flock at particular seasons, © 
would stimulate (unless it be anpos- 
sible to do so) the productiveness of 
Irish fisheries. 

8. The investment of English ca- 
pital in Trish land, under the safe- 
guard of a monopoly of the English 
market, would afiord the best outlet 
for those numerous millions which 
are now uselessly laid up in the 
Bank, and may ere long melt and 
disappear in the shape of Spanish, 
American, or Peruvian bonds. It 
would even be an obstacle to the 
contraction of a Russian loan! 

The re-embarkation of foreign 
goods, or if the Irish themselves 
consume them, the shipment to Eng- 
land of the entire agricultural pro- 
duce of Ireland, would increase to 
an incalculable extent the steam 
navy of the empire. 

9. In proportion as we accomplish 
all this, we shall raise, as a matter 
of course, the price of Irish labour, 
and give increased employment to 
the fabricators of cotton, woollen, 
and linen cloths in England. Nor 
will our command of the raw mate- 
rial for these things be less absolute 
or more costly than it now is. For 
if the produce of the North of Eu- 
rope be somewhat enhanced in price 
by its freightage to Ireland first, and 
its subsequent removal to England, 
American produce will cost less at 
the mouth of the Shannon than it 
does in the Mersey. 

10. The foreign customer would 
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not be discouraged by the prospect 
of enhanced dues against him, for the 
manufacturer could either transport 
his goods to Ireland for general 
shipment there ; or, which would be 
better, he might ship them when 
worked up at an English harbour. 
If it be said that he must charge a 
larger price for them in consequence 
of the increased cost of food, the 
answer is that he must be content 
with smaller profits than he receives 
or expects (?) at present. Moreover, 
the longer he should pursue this 
generous policy towards Ireland the 
more abundant would be the supply 
of food from that country, and the 
greater the Irish demand for English 
manufactures. Large profits upon 
few sales are neither the natural 
gains of trade, nor are they the 
enduring. 

11. The certainty of a rapidly 
growing competition on the part of 
the farmers of Irish land will afford 
the greatest and safest stimulant to 
the improvement of English agri- 
culture. 

Finally, if in consequence of so 
much industry and so many wants 
the raw cotton from America should 
fall short of our demand for it, pos- 
sibly English statesmen might turn 
their attention to India; and, as the 
best method of promoting the in- 
dustry of its inhabitants, spread the 
Christian faith, and the manners of 
Europe with it, through the land. 

Such are some of the advantages 
which would accrue to the British 
empire were the policy to which we 
have here pointed taken up and 
acted upon. As, however, we do not 
quite think with Mr. Bright, that 
neither race nor religion have to 
answer for Ireland’s sorrows; as we 
must commence this policy under the 
drawback of English prejudices and 
ignorance, and with the aid of Irish 
labour unmingled at first with Saxon ; 
as, too, we have to combat a habit of 
idleness fostered under the hand of 
impoverishment ; as the gentry of 
Treland have too little appreciation 
of their duties, and the Irish pea- 
santry are accustomed too much to 
inhabit mud hovels, to wear torn 
coats, and to eat (because they can 
get nothing else) Indian meal ; and in 
consideration that, by the adoption of 
such a policy, England will have 
done for Ireland all that is reason- 
able ;—we have a right to demand in 
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return such an infringement upon 
what some people call Irish liberty 
(the liberty to do evil and neglect 
good) as shall ensure, as far as pos- 
sible, habits of cleanliness and in- 
dustry in that country ; as shall give 
the amplest security to property by 
the promptest punishment of crime ; 
as shall enforce upon Irish gentle- 
men the necessity of doing their 
duty ; and facilitate the transfer of 
ablebodied labourers from _ spots 
where they are not required to oe 
where, for lack of hands, the land 
lies fallow. We must have accord- 
ingly,— 

ist An efficient sanitary police. 

2d. Astringent vagrant law. 

3d. An intelligent magistracy, 
armed with ample administrative 
authority. 

4th. A redistribution of Ireland 
into smaller unions; accompanied by 
a law of settlement, and a system of 
rigid inspection, such as shall keep 
capitalists informed of the first 
threatenings of pauperism, and enable 
them at the outset to meet and put it 
down. 

We have now redeemed our pledge 
by pointing out the heads of such a 
course of legislation as would, in our 
opinion, afford the best and readiest 
means of regenerating Ireland. Our 
plan certainly differs in many im- 
portant points from that of the mem- 
ber for Manchester ; but in one par- 
ticular we heartily agree. We are 
alike anxious to explain to others 
that they must sacrifice many of 
their prejudices if they wish to suc- 
ceed in accomplishing so important 
an object ; and there is no difference 
of opinion between us in regard to the 
real importance of the object. Mr. 
Bright tells the Church of Ireland 
that it must be deprived of its en- 
dowments, and assures the land- 
owners that till they are rooted out 
there can be no salvation for the 
Irish people. We tell Mr. Bright 
and the manufacturers of England, 
that by making Ireland the golden 
gate of English commerce, though 
they may suffer at first in some 
slight increase to the price of bread, 
and timber, and hemp, Ireland will 
be saved. Let us see which notion 
shall obtain the readiest favour in 
the eyes of the Legislature. At all 
events, let us hope that the Legisla- 
ture will do something. 











